NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 


[From  the  Mirror,  9th  October.] 

The  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Adams. — We 
have  deferred  noticing  this  work,  lately  published  by  Messrs 
Wiley  &>  Putnam,  until  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  its 
contents ;  and  having  discharged  that  agreeable  duty,  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  it  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.  The 
work  contains  the  journal  and  letters  of  Miss  Adams,  the  eldest 
child  of  President  John  Adams,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Colonel 
William  S.  Smith,  a  very  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  Besides  many  letters  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
lady,  there  are  others  from  her  husband  and  different  member- 
of  the  family,  forming  a  collection  both  interesting  and  valua- 
ble. The  book  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  is  adorned  with 
a  view  of  the  family  seat  at  Quincy,  and  a  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Colonel  Smith,  after  a  portrait  by  Copley. 


[From  the  New-York  American.] 

Correspondence  of  Miss  Adams.  Vol.  II.  New-York,  Wi- 
ley &  Putnam. — We  have,  through  some  oversight,  omitted 
hitherto  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  volume  in  continua- 
tion of  Miss  Adams'  correspondence.  It  presents  more  variety 
than  the  previous  one,  from  the  hand  of  the  same  editor,  and 
offers  pictures  of  society,  "sixty  years  since,"  which  cannot  but 
prove  more  or  less  attractive  to  those  who  delight  in  the  social 
peculiarities  or  gay  gossip  of  a  by-gone  generation.  We  have 
before  had  occasion  to  remark  that  such  off-hand  sketches  of 
men  and  manners  as  these  familiar  letters  portray,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  those  old  French  Memoirs  to  which  modern  novel 
writers  are  so  much  indebted  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation. 
In  the  present  instance  the  number  of  historical  personages  that 
glance  now  and  then  upon  the  scene,  often  dignify  it  with  an  in- 
terest beyond  that  of  ordinary  curiosity  ;  the  interest  which  one 
naturally  feels  to  know  how  people  talked,  wrote  and  acted  about 
common  themes,  when  those  of  a  mighty  revolution  was  still 
fresh  around  them  ;  and  whether  they  had  the  time  and  dispo- 
sition, while  laying  the  foundation  of  vast  empire,  to  trifle  as 
gracefully  as  others  do  now  who  concern  themselves,  or  do  not 
concern  themselves  about  the  well-being  of  the  superstructure. 
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Those  first  affections, 


Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day ; 

Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silence." 
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PREFACE. 

The  favorable  reception  which  the  "  Jour- 
nal and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Adams"  has 
met  with,  has  induced  the  Editor  to  prepare  a 
second  volume.  Some  letters  have  been  ad- 
mitted, although  containing  no  notice  of  public 
events,  yet  portraying  in  a  strong  light  the 
sentiments  of  the  writers.  The  delicate  task 
of  preparing  a  work  at  first  only  intended  for 
family  distribution,  but  which  must  necessarily 
come  under  the  public  eye,  must  be  offered  as 
an  apology  for  all  errors  in  the -selection  of  the 
materials.  It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  her 
feelings,  did  she  refrain  from  expressing  the 
grateful  satisfaction,  the  just  appreciation  of 
her  motives  has  afforded  her,  that  she  is  per- 
mitted to  place  in  an  enduring  form,  records  to 
her  so  valuable. 

The  merited  testimonials  of  respect  that  have 
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been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Adams,  prove 
that  as  he  was  first  in  the  Cabinet,  he  was  not 
second  in  the  hearts  of  his  Countrymen. 

C  A.  DE  W. 

Cedar  Grove,  April  3d,  1849. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[At  the  period  at  which  the  following  letters  were  written  to 
his  only  sister,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  had  left  Europe,  having  been  ab- 
sent from  America  seven  years ;  he  had  returned  from  Russia 
with  Mr.  Dana,  and  came  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing his  education  at  Harvard  University.  Previous  to  his  enter- 
ing that  institution,  he  passed  a  few  months  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Shaw  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Adams,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  there.] 

TO  MRS.  A.  ADAMS,  LONDON. 

Haverhill,  March  18th,  1786. 
Should  I,  my  dear  sister,  too  much  alarm  the 
heart  of  an  affectionate  mother,  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  her  children,  if  I  were  to  say 
plainly,  that  I  wish  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  had  never 
left  Europe — that  he  had  never  come  into  our 
family — then  we  should  not  have  known  him — 
then  we  should  not  have  been  so  grieved — then 
we  should  not  have  known  this  occasion  of  sor- 
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row — his  leaving  it.  Indeed,  my  sister,  our 
house  looks  gloomy  now  he  has  left.  Mr.  Shaw 
and  I,  feel  the  loss  of  him  more  than  of  any 
pupil  that  has  ever  lived  with  us.  He  used  to 
read  to  me  in  the  evening,  in  his  leisure  mo- 
ments, which  always  gave  me  pleasure,  for  his 
manner  of  reading  was  a  good  comment  upon 
the  subject,  and  did  honor  to  his  author. 

He  had  imbibed  some  curious  notions,  and 
was  rather  peculiar  in  some  of  his  opinions,  and 
a  little  too  decisive  and  tenacious  of  them. 
Thomas  said  to  him  one  day,  "  I  think,  bro- 
ther, you  seem  to  differ  most  always  from  every 
one  else  in  company."  And  I  used  to  tell  him, 
I  had  seen  people  while  they  thought  they  were 
possessed  of,  and  adopting  the  most  liberal  sen- 
timents, grow  contracted  and  illiberal;  and 
although  I  was  willing  to  allow  him  every  ad- 
vantage which  I  knew  he  was  possessed  of, 
above  his  cotemporaries,  yet  there  was  more 
than  a  probability  that  he  would  think  differ- 
ently at  different  periods  of  his  life.  Most 
young  people  of  his  age  are  apt  to  think  they 
are  certainly  right ;  it  is  a  fault  which,  at  the 
early  period  of  18,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression.) that  generally  arrives  at  its  greatest 
perfection  ;  but  it  is  what  good  sense,  time* 
and  experience  will  naturally  expel. 
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In  company,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  was  always  agree- 
able, pleasing,  modest  and  polite ;  and  it  was 
only  in  private  conversation  that  those  imper- 
fections of  youth  were  perceivable. 

His  father  is  his  oracle — there  never  was  a 
son  who  had  a  greater  veneration  for  a  father, 
and  none,  perhaps,  who  have  more  reason  than 
yours.  It  is  our  wish  that  they  may  improve 
them  to  their  honor,  their  own  real  good,  an4 
to  their  country's  service.  In  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.,  I 
see  a  high  sense  of  honor,  great  abilities,  well 
cultivated  and  improved  by  critical  observation, 
and  close  attention  to  the  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions of  people,  the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the 
manners  of  those  countries  where  he  has  travel- 
led. In  him  I  see  the  wise  politician,  the  good 
statesman,  and  the  patriot  in  embryo. 

I  assure  you  it  made  us  happy  to  see  your 
sons.  They  chose  to  lodge  together.  I  went 
up  after  they  were  in  bed,  to  see  if  they  were 
comfortable,  (as  I  told  them,)  but  really  to  en- 
joy the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  three  brothers 
embracing  each  other  in  love,  innocence,  health 
and  peace.  All  my  sister  rose  within  me  ;  joy, 
love,  gratitude,  and  maternal  tenderness  spar- 
kled in  my  eyes.  "  What,"  said  I,  "  would 
your  mother  give  to  look  upon  you  all,  and  see 
you  happy  as  I  do?"     Would  she  were  here ! 

1* 
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"  I  know  that  you  can  have  no  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  hear  that  your  children  walk  in 
the  truth." 


In  1818,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State, 
her  son,  after  the  death  of  his  honored  mother, 
writes  to  his  brother  thus  : 

"  There  is  in  the  Baltimore  Federal  Gazette, 
an  obituary  article,  written,  I  have  no  doubt,  by 
Mr.  Colman,  in  which,  as  far  as  justice  can  be 
done  to  human  virtue,  he  has  performed  it  to 
the  character  of  our  incomparable  mother,  but 
language  cannot  do  justice  to  that  excellence 
which,  in  its  highest  forms,  consisted  in  action. 
The  words  of  our  mother  were  all  kindness, 
but  her  actions  were  all  beneficence.  Of  her  it 
might  be  said,  without  irreverence,  that  she 
1  went  about  doing  good.'  All  panegyric  upon 
her  will  fall  short  of  the  truth. 

"  Her  life  gave  the  lie  to  ever  libel  on  her  sex 
that  ever  was  written.  It  was  a  continual  re- 
futation of  all  satirists  upon  human  nature, 
frailties  and  infirmities.  Yes,  she  had  them, 
but  they  were  all  of  the  tenement,  and  not  of  its 

animating    soul.      Christian    virtues Faith, 

Hope,  Charity — in  their  just  and  evangelical 
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proportions;  meekness  of  spirit,  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  good  will  to  all  human  kind.  Worldly 
virtues — temperance,  prudence,  justice,  forti- 
tude, cheerfulness,  affability,  condescension — 
all  harmoniously  blended  together  into  a  pat- 
tern of  earthly  perfection,  all  vivified  and  stimu- 
lated by  that  necessity  of  her  nature — that  of 
doing  good.  If,  with  all  this,  there  was  min- 
gled any  portion  of  mental  infirmity,  it  was  so 
imperceptible,  that  in  passing  from  earth  to 
heaven,  she  can  scarcely  have  been  conscious 
of  a  change.  In  all  this,  my  brother,  is  there 
one  word  of  exaggeration  ?  No  !  No  \  Have 
I  yet  mentioned  that  watchful  and  superin- 
tending care  of  her  family,  that  rising  while 
it  was  yet  night,  that  '  looking  well  to  the  wrays 
of  her  household j'  that  ever  affectionate  and 
dutiful  care  for  the  health  arid  comfort  of  our 
dear  and  honored  father,  that  more  than  mo- 
therly tenderness  to  her  children  and  ours,  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  forms  the 
character  of  the  virtuous  woman,  '  whose  price 
is  far  above  rubies,'  in  '  whom  the  heart  of  her 
husband  does  safely  trust,  and  whose  children 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed.'  It  has  pleased 
the  supreme  disposer  of  events  to  withdraw  this 
continuation  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  human  nature 
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from  this  world.  It  becomes  us  to  bow,  with 
humble  submission  to  His  will ;  derive,  if  pos- 
sible, lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue  from  our  mis- 
fortunes, which  we  can  henceforth  draw,  only 
from  a  recollection  of  her  example.  The  loss 
is  heavy  and  irreparable  to  us  all — to  our  vener- 
able father  it  is  calamitous  beyond  expression. 
You  feel,  I  am  sure,  how  incumbent  upon  us 
all  is  the  duty,  by  every  exertion  in  our  power, 
to  administer  to  him  all  the  consolation,  and  to 
shed  upon  the  remnant  of  his  days,  all  the  com- 
fort of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

"  Duties  of  another  kind,  and  with  which,  to 
my  deep  regret,  I  cannot  dispense,  detain  me 
so  far  distant  from  him,  and  so  entirely  absorb 
my  time,  that  I  can  do  little  to  sooth  his  sor- 
rows, or  to  aid  him  in  his  affairs,  but  my  wishes 
and  my  supplications  to  the  throne  of  God." 

To  his  son  he  wrote  at  the  same  period. 
Washington,  Nov.  2d,  1818. 

MY   DEAK   SON: 

Yourletter  of  the  2Sth  of  last  month,  has  this 
day  brought  me  the  most  distressing  intelli- 
gence that  I  ever  received ;  yet,  my  dear 
John,  if  there  was  anything  that  could  soften 
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its  bitterness,  it  was  that  it  should  first  come 
from  a  beloved  and  affectionate  hand — such  it 
was  coming  from  yours— and  I  thank  you  for 
the  kind  and  filial  attention  with  which  you  im- 
mediately communicated  the  event,  by  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  my  ever-blessed 
mother  to  a  better  world.  I  thank  you  too  for 
the  same  attention  with  which  you  repeatedly 
wrote  to  vour  mother  during  the  illness  of 
mine,  and  which  apprised  us  of  her  real  situa- 
tion, when  we  were  too  ready  to  trust  in  the 
hopes  which  other  friends  fondly  cherished  by 
listening  to  their  ardent  wishes.  I  pray  you  to 
return  your  mother's  and  my  most  affectionate 
and  grateful  thanks  to  Miss  Harriet  Welsh, 
both  for  her  kind  and  unwearied  attendance  on 
my  mother  in  her  -last  illness,  and  for  the  as- 
siduous and  active  friendship  with  which  she 
wrote  from  time  to  time,  while  a  lingering  hope 
was  left,  to  keep  it  alive  in  our  breasts.  You 
have  lost,  my  dear  son,  one  of  the  kindest  and 
most  precious  of  parents,  for  such  she  truly 
was  to  you  and  to  all  my  children.  If  you  live, 
as  I  hope  and  pray  you  may,  to  an  age  as  ad- 
vanced as  hers,  you  will  never  meet  on  earth 
one  to  whom  you  will  owe  deeper  obligations, 
or  who  will  be  to  you  a  more  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate friend.     May  it  be  your  lot  in  life  to 
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enjoy  the  society  even  of  a  few  spirits  so  near- 
ly approaching  to  perfection  as  hers ;  and 
above  all,  my  son,  may  He,  who  is  the  Su- 
preme Good,  inspire  and  guide  your  conduct 
through  your  earthly  career,  so  that  at  the  final 
scene,  you  may  surrender  your  spirit  to  its 
Creator  as  unsullied  as  was  hers.  I  have  no 
greater  blessing  to  bestow — be  it  yours  and  be 
it  that  of  your  brothers  ! 

From  your  ever  affectionate  father, 

John  Quincy  Adams. 


And  to  his  father,  from  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1813,  he  writes  thus  : — 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Q,.  Adams  to  his  Father, 
John  Adams,  Esq.,  Quincy. 

St.  Petersburg,  13th  November,  1813. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : 

Your  favors  of  1st  and  2d  of  July  last,  came 
to  hand  a  very  few  days  after  the  date  of  my 
last,  and  with  them  one  of  later  date  from  my 
dear  mother,  which  gave  me  too  clear  a  fore- 
sight of  the  tidings,  which,  as  yet,  have  reach- 
ed us  onty  indirectly,  of  the  event  which  has 
bereaved  you  of  a  beloved,  affectionate,  and 
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only  daughter,  and  me  of  a  sister,  worthy  of 
eveiy  sentiment  of  tenderness  and  attachment 
that  can  warm  the  heart  of  a  brother. 

How  often,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  been  called  to  mourn  over  the 
loss  of  our  nearest  and  dearest  relatives !  and 
how  inadequate  on  all  such  occasions  is  lan- 
guage to  express  feelings,  which  overpower 
the  faculties  of  the  mind! 

For  the  dead  themselves,  I  believe  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  pious  to  lament  in  any  case ; 
and  if  in  any,  certainly  not  in  one  of  a  person, 
who  having  fulfilled  faithfully  all  the  duties  of 
social  life,  and  having  endured  severe  afflic- 
tions upon  earth,  could  in  the  course  of  a  just 
and  beneficent  Providence  be  removed  to 
another  state  of  existence,  only  to  receive  the 
reward  of  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  and  an 
abundant  compensation  for  the  pains  and  sor- 
rows which  have  been  dispensed  as  trials  in 
this  world. 

For  ourselves  to  grieve  over  the  bier  of  a 
friend  or  lover,  and  especially  over  that  of  a 
child,  is  a  law  of  nature  so  general,  and  pro- 
vided by  Heaven  for  such  wise  and  benevolent 
purposes,  that  neither  reason  nor  religion  can 
urge  an  argument  against  it.  It  belongs  so  es- 
sentially to  the  constitution  of  our  being,  that 
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we  might  as  well  be  exhorted  not  to  feel  the 
pain  of  a  broken  limb,  or  to  be  cool  in  the  pa- 
roxysm of  a  fever,  as  to  be  indifferent  and  un- 
moved at  the  stroke  of  death  when  it  falls  on 
those  whose  existence  forms  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  our  own* 
But  reason  and  religion  both  concur  to  inform 
us  that  the  tendencies  of  the  heart  in  such  cases 
are  to  excess,  and  it  is  our  interest  and  our 
duty  to  check  them  by  the  considerations  which 
they  offer  to  our  minds.  In  the  example  of 
David,  on  the  death  of  his  child  ;  in  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  To  make  little 
weeping  for  the  dead  because  he  is  at  rest."  In 
the  sublimer  precepts  of  St.  Paul,  "  Concern- 
ing them  which  are  asleep,  not  to  sorrow  as 
others  which  have  no  hope,  because  if  we  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring 
with  Him."  The  Scriptures  have  given  us 
very  clearly  and  precisely  the  standard  of  our 
obligations.  And  how  exactly  the  doctrines  of 
reason  correspond  with  that  of  revelation,  let 
me  remind  you,  not  from  the  example  of  Cicero 
on  the  loss  of  his  own  daughter,  but  from  that 
which  he  ascribes  to  Cafo  on  the  death  of  his 
son.  "O  !  that  happy  day  when  I  shall  go  to 
that  divine  counsel  of  souls,"  &c.  &c.  &c 
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I  fervently  pray  that  you  and  my  dear  and 
venerated  mother  may  be  animated  with  these 
hopes  and  consolations  under  this  new  visita- 
tion of  the  chastening  hand  of  Heaven.  For 
my  own  part  I  can  rest  upon  no  other.  Thick 
and  frequent  as  these  shafts  have  flown  now 
year  after  year,  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  relief 
can  never  be  but  from  the  same  source.  My 
sister  and  my  child,  I  fondly  believe,  are  now 
kindred  spirits  in  regions  of  purity  and  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  my  remaining  duties  are  so  to  ac- 
complish the  rest  of  the  pilgrimage  allotted 
to  me  here,  as  to  be  worthy  of  obtaining  admis- 
sion to  a  participation  of  their  society,  and  of 
their  joys  in  the  world  of  eternity. 

With  remembrances  of  duty  and  affection 
to  the  family  with  -and  around  you,  I  remain 
faithfully  yours.  A. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Q,.  Adams  to  his  Mother, 

Ghent,  30  June,  1814. 

MRS.   A.   ADAMS,   QUINCY. 

Several  of  your  letters  to  me  have  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  the  transmission  as 
mine,  from  No.  44  to  48  to  you  are  missing  $ 
between  14th  July  and  22d  October,  all  .your 
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letters  are  missing.  That  in  particular,  to 
which  in  later  letters  you  refer,  containing  the 
account  of  the  last  illness  of  my  ever  dear  and 
lamented  sister.  I  see  you,  in  every  subse- 
quent letter  involuntarily  recurring  to  the 
severe  trial  to  which  it  pleased  Providence  to 
bring  you  in  that  event.  I  know  too  well  what 
it  is.  Two  years  have  nearly  gone  by  since 
my  only  daughter  was  taken  from  me  and  to 
this  hour  I  cannot  meet  in  the  street  an  infant 
of  her  age  in  its  mother's  arms,  but  it  cuts  me 
to  the  heart.  If  such  are  my  feelings  for  a  child 
cut  off  before  the  day-star  of  intelligence  could 
have  arisen  to  announce  the  dawn  of  reason  in 
her  soul;  what  must  be  those  of  a  mother,  for 
one  in  whom  the  mind  was  at  its  highest  noon, 
clear  as  the  day,  and  unsullied  as  the  light  of 
Heaven  ? 


To  his  mother,  from  Berlin,  he  writes 
thus : — - 

Berlin,  4th  May,  1798. 

MY  DEAR  MOTHER : 

I  have,  a  day  or  two  since,  received  your  favor 
of  10th  February,  by  which  I  perceive  that 
my  last  letters  from  London  had  reached  you, 
though  I  know  not  what  was  the  fate  of  seve- 
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ral  that  preceded  them,  and  none  of  those  which 
I  wrote  from  this  place  had  come  to  hand.  I 
have  not,  however,  since  my  arrival  here,  been 
altogether  negligent,  and  I  hope  that  before  this 
time  you  have  received  the  proofs  of  it.  I  have 
always  endeavored  not  only  to  make  my  cor- 
respondence frequent,  but  as  expeditious  in  the 
conveyance  as  possible.  For  this,  however,  I 
have  never  been  well  situated,  and  at  this  time 
am  worse  so  than  ever.  The  circumstances  of 
the  times,  too,  render  an  unusual  degree  of  cau- 
tion necessary.  I  propose  for  the  future  not  to 
sign  my  letters,  as  you  will  know  very  well 
from  whom  they  come ;  nor  to  name  any  date 
of  the  place  except  in  case  of  removal. 

My  wife  has  received  letters  from  her  mother 
and  brother,  of  19th  January,  the  latest  we  have 
from  America,  excepting  this  last  of  yours. 
She  is  now,  thanks  to  God,  in  good  health,  as 
well  as  my  brother. 

It  is  probable  that  before  this  letter  can  reach 
you,  Mr.  Marshall  will  have  returned  home. 
Gen.  Pinckney  would  have  done  the  same,  but 
for  the  illness  of  his  daughter,  which  has  in- 
duced him  to  go  to  the  south  of  France,  where 
he  has  a  permission  to  remain  only  one  hundred 
days.  Mr.  Gerry  stays  behind  alone  I  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  become  me  to  give  all  my  senti- 
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ments  upon  this  extraordinary  measure,  as  i 
have  not  heard  from  himself  upon  what  grounds 
he  thought  it  justifiable.  Of  this,  however,  I 
am  confident,  he  will  gain  nothing  for  his  coun- 
try by  staying.  There  is  not  a  nation  upon 
earth  with  which  France  has  chosen  to  differ, 
but  she  has  degraded  and  oppressed  in  making 
arrangements  of  settlement.  She  has  indeed 
deeply  injured  her  enemies,  but  she  has  utterly 
and  irretrievably  ruined  her  friends.  If  Mr.  G. 
stays  to  put  his  hand  to  such  a  treaty  as  was 
forced  upon  the  Batavian  and  Cisalpine  repub- 
lics, or  to  subscribe  to  such  terms  as  the  un- 
happy Swiss  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to, 
he  stays  to  the  unspeakable  misfortune  of  the 
American  Union,  if  it  is  only  to  protract  an  una- 
voidable rupture  until  the  time  shall  exactly  suit 
the  Directory,  and  to  keep  the  United  States  in 
that  state  of  listless  impotence  which  will  soon 
make  them  the  fable  of  Europe  ;  they  will 
have  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  obse- 
quiousness to  their  implacable  enemies.  One 
thing,  in  my  own  mind,  is  clear  as  a  mid-day 
sun.  Under  the  present  rulers  of  France,  no 
settlement  of  our  affairs  there,  consistent  with 
our  national  honor  and  safety,  can  be  made. 
Mr.  G.  ought  long  since  to  have  been  unequi- 
vocally certain  of  the  same  thing;  and  if  he 
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was,  he  is  much  to  blame  for  such  a  desertion 
of  his  colleagues,  and  for  throwing  out  such  a 
new  apple  of  discord  in  the  midst  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  people  of  America.  The  policy  of 
temporizing,  will  not  answer  with  men  of  such 
character  as  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal. 
It  was  tried  by  Venice,  by  Genoa,  by  Geneva, 
but  most  especially  by  the  Swiss  republics. 
They  trusted  to  professions  of  friendship,  and 
gave  up  one  point  of  controversy  after  ano- 
ther, without  making  adequate  preparations 
for  defence,  until  the  enemy  was  at  their 
very  gates.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
They  were  left  only  the  option  of  accepting  a 
Constitution  made  for  them  at  Paris,  simply 
without  alteration  or  amendment,  or  of  defend- 
ing their  independence  by  force  of  arms.  They 
fought,  but  it  was  too  late.  Their  antagonist 
had  palsied  all  their  strength  by  division,  and 
to  complete  the  conquest,  had  only  to  butcher 
some  thousands  of  their  people.  The  victory 
has  been  followed  by  every  species  of  tyranny, 
of  depredation  and  oppression.  The  only  free 
and  happy  country  in  Europe  has  been  turned 
into  a  field  of  desolation,  wretchedness  and 
slavery,  forced  to  take  the  mockery  of  a  Con- 
stitution made  for  them  at  Paris,  and  to  hymn 
the  deadly  gloom  of  their  servitude  as  the  new 

2* 
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dawn  of  their  freedom.  After  such  an  exam- 
ple as  this,  a  citizen  of  a  free  republic,  who 
places  any  sort  of  dependence  upon  the  gene- 
rosity or  justice  of  France,  must  be  the  veriest 
dupe  on  earth,  and  cannot  even  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  ignorance  or  stupidity. 

The  expedition  against  England,  which  has 
so  long  been  threatened,  is  yet  unattempted, 
and  by  many  people  it  is  yet  a  doubt  whether 
it  ever  will  be.  You  will  see  much  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  about  a  great  armament  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  principally  at  Toulon,  and  the 
numerous  conjectures  as  to  its  destination- 
Egypt,  Greece,  Sicily  or  Portugal.  General 
Buonaparte,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  su- 
preme command  of  all  the  forces  both  by  land 
and  sea,  employed  against  England,  is  said 
now  to  be  gone  to  embark  at  Toulon,  and  his 
wife  goes  with  him.  Toulon  is  by  no  means 
in  the  direct  way  towards  England,  and  so  they 
say  that  Buonaparte  and  his  army  are  going  to 
Egypt,  to  cut  a  canal  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Red  Sea.  Then  to  march  over 
land  and  attack  the  British  settlements  in  India. 
But  extravagant  as  the  undertakings  of  the 
French  republicans  are,  this  report  is  ridicu- 
lous. Others  say  that  the  object  is  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Grecian  republics :  this  would  easily. 
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be  effected,  but  in  that  country  there  is  little 
plunder,  and  therefore  few  inducements  for  the 
great  nation  to  carry  its  fraternity  to  them.  The 
island  of  Sicily,  or  Portugal  may  be  more  in- 
viting.    But  time  only  can  decide. 

Since  the  definitive  peace  between  Austria 
and  France,  the  Directory  had  sent  General 
Bernadotte  as  their  ambassador  to  Vienna. 
On  the  13th  of  last  month,  he  fixed  a  three 
colored  flag  in  the  balcony  of  his  house.  The 
people  of  Vienna  were  not  accustomed  to  such 
a  sight ;  a  large  crowd  of  people  gathered  round 
the  house,  and  insisted  upon  its  being  taken 
away.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  minister,  they 
pulled  down  the  flag  and  burnt  it  in  the  street, 
broke  the  windows  of  the  house,  broke  into  it 
and  destroyed  the  furniture  and  carriages  of  the 
ambassador.  It  was  several  hours  before  a 
large  body  of  troops  could  disperse  the  mob. 
Two  days  after,  Bernadotte  left  Vienna,  and  is 
now  waiting  for  further  orders  from  his  Govern- 
ment, at  Rastadt. 

In  England,  every  preparation  has  been 
making  to  meet  the  case  of  an  invasion,  and  it 
is  generally  wished  by  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment that  the  attempt  may  be  made.  Several 
members  of  the  opposition  in  Parliament  have 
declared  their  determination  to  give   all  their 
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support  to  the  ministry  upon  this  occasion  ;  the 
overpowering  influence  of  the  public  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  forced  this  measure  upon  them. 
The  habeas  corpus  act  is  suspended,  and  great 
numbers  of  suspected  persons  have  been  im- 
prisoned. Several  are  now  upon  trial  for  trea- 
son. All  Ireland  has  been  declared  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  and  put  under  martial  law.  But 
you  will  undoubtedly  have  English  news,  more 
directly  from  that  country  than  I  can  give  you 
at  this  distance. 

This  country  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  apparent 
tranquillity,  though  rumors  of  approaching  war 
are  freely  circulated.  I  believe  them  un- 
founded. There  is  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  always  on  foot  here,  and  they  are 
now  ready  to  march  at  a  week's  warning. 

I  have  written  to  you  heretofore,  how  much 
of  our  time  was  indispensably  engrossed  by 
the  necessity  of  frequenting  the  continual  rounds 
of  court  company.  This  inconvenience  is  now 
over  for  this  season,  and  we  are  left  as  much 
to  ourselves  as  we  desire.  The  king  and  queen 
are  at  Potsdam,  about  twenty  of  our  miles  from 
this  city,  and  will  not  return  to  reside  here  un- 
til the  winter.  The  king  is  to  go  on  the  25th  of 
this  month  for  Prussia,  (here,  you  know,  is  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburg,)  to  receive  what  is 
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called  the  homage  of  his  subjects  there.  He  is 
to  return  here  for  the  same  ceremony  by  the 
last  of  June,  and  spends  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  Charlottenburg,  about  three  miles 
from  Berlin. 

I  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  proposing  a 
mode  whereby  I  could  place  in  safety  my  li- 
brary which  is  now  at  Lisbon,  causing  me  con- 
stant expense  for  storage  ;  I  cannot  send  for  it 
to  come  here,  for  the  voyage  would  be  as  long 
and  more  dangerous  than  to  America;  and  by 
the  time  of  its  arrival,  I  should  have  to  pack  it 
off  again. 

Mr.  Pitcairn  is  now  at  Hamburg,  and  you 
may  safely  direct  to  him  any  letters  for  me, 
which,  upon  receiving,  he  can  forward  by  the 
post  every  day.  You  can  also  enclose  letters 
for  me  under  cover  to  Mr.  Bourne  at  Amster- 
dam, from  whence  the  post  is  only  five  days 
coming  here.  I  will  thank  you  to  mention  this 
circumstance  to  my  brother  Charles,  from 
whom  I  have  not  heard  these  many  months. 
I  am  your  ever  affectionate  son. 

Mrs.  A.  Adams. 
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This  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  cannot  be 
concluded  better  than  in  the  following  remarks, 
made  while  he  was  yet  living,  in  1842,  by  a 
writer  unknown  : 

"  Mr.  Adams  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarka- 
ble living  public  man  of  our  day  and  genera- 
tion. And  his  example  should  be  held  up  for 
the  careful  contemplation  of  the  young  men  of 
our  country,  who  would  keep  alive  in  their  own 
breasts  the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue,  and  feel 
habitually  the  influence  of  the  soundest  maxims 
of  virtue  and  patriotism.  The  character  and 
fame  of  its  eminent  citizens  are,  indeed,  a  most 
essential  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  free  people. 
Till  they  are  rich  in  the  talents  and  services  of 
their  public  men,  it  is  to  small  purpose  that 
they  abound  in  commercial  or  agricultural 
wealth,  or  physical  resources  of  any  sort.  No- 
thing is  more  pitiable,  than  the  spectacle  of  a 
vast  empire  crowded  with  drudging  millions, 
and  unadorned  by  lofty  character.  Mr.  Adams 
is  one  of  those  men,  if  not  the  first  among  the 
foremost,  of  whom  our  country  can  be  justly 
proud :  and  whose  services  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  her  children. 

"  Possessing  from  nature  a  powerful  and  un- 
clouded intellect,  which  has  been  nourished  by 
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wholesome  learning,  raised  and  instructed  by 
fearless,  though  reverent  questionings  of  the 
sages  of  other  times,  exercised  by  free  discus- 
sion with  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
living,  and  made  acquainted  with  his  own 
strength  and  weakness  by  mixing  with  energy 
in  practical  business  and  affairs  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  he  presents  at  the  same  time  the 
example  of  a  private  life  unsullied  with  a  stain* 
In  running  over  the  history  of  his  public  labors, 
we  see  his  full  mind  now  pouring  itself  out  in  a 
delightful  miscellany  of  elegant  criticism,  ori- 
ginal speculation  and  profound  practical  sug- 
gestions on  politics,  history,  religion,  and  all  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  duties,  the  arts  and  the 
elegancies  of  life — breathing  throughout  the 
purest  spirit  of  good-will  to  man,  and  brightened 
not  merely  by  an  ardent  hope,  but  an  assured 
faith  in  his  constant  advancement  in  freedom, 
intelligence  and  virtue.  His  intellect  has  left, 
wherever  it  has  been  applied,  tracks  too  deep 
to  be  mistaken.  It  touches  nothing  superficially. 
He  seldom  sounds  a  chord  but  "  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  a  prophet's  fire." 

But  much  of  his  superiority  as  a  public  man 
may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  great  superi- 
ority and  purity  of  his  private  life  ;  for  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  "  liability"  of  the  age  makes 
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between  a  man's  private  and  public  conduct  is 
equally  absurd  and  pernicious.  Mr.  A.'s  pri- 
vate virtues  incapacitate  him  from  public  pro 
fligacy.  His  habitual  reverence  for  truth  and 
honor,  and  the  better  regulations  and  feelings  of 
society  as  a  citizen,  cannot  be  laid  aside 
when  he  assumes  the  character  of  the  politician. 
Common  men  follow  politics  as  a  trade  ;  he  fol- 
lows them  from  conviction,  and  the  impulses  of 
U  rightly  cultivated  nature.  Ambition,  emolu- 
ment, dignities,  fame  itself,  have  with  him  but 
secondary  influence.  He  regards  his  country 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  valued  or  used  as  the  mere 
theatre  for  personal  distinction  or  achievement, 
but  as  an  object  of  honorable  and  impassioned 
love,  for  which  every  thing  should  be  hazarded 
and  sacrificed.  This  ardent  patriotism  binds 
him  to  truth  and  reason  in  debate,  and  produces 
loathing  for  the  vile  and  sinister  tricks  of  the 
demagogue.  Though  no  one  could  wield  with 
more  effect  the  common  weapons  of  unprinci- 
pled ambition,  he  scorns  to  use  them,  and 
amidst  the  most  ardent  struggles  of  his  life  he 
never  remembered  that  his  matchless  powers 
could  influence  the  baser  feelings  or  win  a  party. 
He  could  only  win  stipend  and  office  through 
the  strict  and  earnest  pursuit  of  the  true,  the 
permanent,  and  therefore  the  expedient.     If  he 
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could  not  obtain  followers  in  this  way,  he  has 
proved  himself  content  to  stand  alone. 

The  leading  quality  of  a  great  man  is  an  un- 
derstanding that  only  errs  by  accident — which 
sees,  at  a  first  glance,  the  right  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  which  bottoms  all  its  labors  on  truth, 
reason,  wisdom,  and  expediency.  Tried  by  this 
standard,  Mr.  Adams  has  few,  if  any,  superiors 
among  the  great  men  of  our  country.  His 
mind  naturally  espouses  the  just  side  of  every 
great  and  novel  subject ;  and  his  errors  and 
mistakes  are  but  occasional  deviations  from  his 
general  course— exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  no  party  has  an 
interest  in  protecting  his  fame,  his  opinions  have 
the  greatest  weight  with  the  independent  think- 
ing minds  of  all  parties,  and  his  title  to  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
illustrious  men  whose  names  adorn  our  annals, 
is  universally  conceded.  When  the  interests, 
passions,  and  prejudices  of  the  present  genera- 
tion shall  have  been  forgotten,  the  highest  ho- 
nor that  ambition  could  sigh  for,  will  crown  the 
name  of  John  Quincy  Adams* 
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THE  OLD  MAN  ELOQUENT, 

Closed  is  thine  eye,  mute  the  voice 

Freedom's  cause  so  lately  pleading  ; 

Thy  bright  example  make  our  choice : 

Accept  the  homage  that  our  hearts  are  yielding. 

The  true  deep  meaning  of  life's  aim  and  end, 

Thy  diligence  unwearied,  faithful 

And  successful,  thou  reapest  now  the  harvest. 

Oft  in  other  days,  when  o'er  the  seas  thou  tarried, 

We  marked  thine  aged  sire,  and  she 

Whose  light  and  joy  thou  wert,  with 

Eagerness  hail  tidings  borne  on  Ocean's 

Winds,  wafted  from  other  climes, 

The  smiles,  the  tears  welcomed  the  tidings 

From  a  distant  shore,  and  words  of  love 

And  filial  duty  breathed  from  thine 

Own  true  heart,  gladdened  their  sinking 

Years,  shed  rays  of  peace  and  comfort 

O'er  their  declining  days. 

The  patriarch  parents  gloried  in  their  son. 

In  the  chambers  of  the  heart  and  the  antichambers 
Of  the  brain,  those  treasured  illuminated 
Recollections,  lure  one  to  those  realms 
Where  now  united  the  spirits  of  the  just 
Made  perfect,  the  stars  are  hung  in  balance 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

C.  A.  D.  W. 

Cedar  Grove,  1848. 
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TO  MISS  ADAMS,  LONDON. 

Dreux,  8  o'clock,  May  11,  1785, 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  see  that  in 
less  than  eight  hours  I  have  come  nine  and  a 
half  posts.  But  the  roads  are  as  far  as  this 
place  excellent,  and  the  horses  exceedingly 
sprightly,  because  they  have  very  little  to  do. 
I  did  not  expect  to  get  to  this  place  to-night 
when  I  left  Anteuil,  but  my  first  horses  served 
me  much  better  than  I  had  hoped.  The  roads 
from  Paris  here  are  vastly  agreeable  ;  the 
ground  has  not  yet  the  true  tincture  of  green, 
but  almost  all  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  ex- 
hale a  fragrance  which  would  perhaps  have  had 
a  practical  influence-over  me,  if  my  spirits  had 
not  been  too  low ;  the  dust  was  not  so  inconve- 
nient as  I  had  feared,  the  wind  blew  it  all  be- 
fore me,  so  that  very  little  came  into  the  car- 
riage. Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
journey  I  ever  made  that  pleased  me  more  than 
this,  had  not  all  my  enjoyments  been  poisoned 
by  recollection.  You  know  by  experience  what 
it  is  to  leave,  for  along  time,  we  know  not  how 
long  a  time,  those  we  love  :  I  shall  not  there- 
fore describe  my  feelings  upon  this  occasion. 
You  will,  however,  easily  imagine  that  I  shall 
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never  set  down  this  day  as  one  of  my  happy 
days. 

The  only  remarkable  place  you  pass  by  be-' 
tween  Anteuil  and  this,  except  Versailles,  is 
the  Abhage  de  Saint  Cyr,  which  was  founded 
by  the  famous  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  died 
there  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  of 
noble  birth,  but  very  poor,  so  that  her  educa-* 
tion  was  not  so  perfect,  as  perhaps  it  might 
have  been.  When  she  became  the  wife  of 
Louis  XIV.,  she  founded  this  institution,  in  order 
to  be  of  service  to  the  young  ladies  that  might 
be  in  the  same  predicament  that  she  had  been 
in  herself.  A  number  of  young  ladies  are  edu-* 
cated  in  this  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
king,  in  the  complete st  manner,  but  they  must 
be  noble  ;  and  their  parents  must  be  so  poor  as 
not  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  proper  education 
at  their  own  expense. 

At  4  in  the  morning,  I  shall  depart  from  this  ; 
and  God  willing,  to-morrow  night  I  will  add 
something  to  this  letter,  which  I  shall  send  you 
immediately  on  my  arrival  at  L 'Orient. 

,    Prez-en-Pail,  May  13th,  8  in  the  evening. 

At  half  past  4  in  the  morning,  I  left  Dreux, 
and  have  rode  to-day  eighteen  posts.  I  am 
now  50  leagues  from  Paris,  and  should  have 
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gone  on  farther,  but  the  carriage  goes  so  terri- 
bly hard,  and  the  roads  are  so  exceedingly 
rough,  that  I  am  really  very  tired  ;  to-morrow 
the  moon  will  be  higher,  and  I  shall  more  ea- 
sily ride  in  the  night,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 
The  roads  have  been  much  inferior  to-day  to 
those  I  had  yesterday. 

By  what  I  can  learn  from  the  postillions,  I 
have  been  all  day  in  the  province  of  Normandy ; 
I  am  not  sure  of  it,  however.  I  have  no  map 
about  me,  and  the  postillions  are  some  of  the 
most  ignorant  beings  in  the  creation,  real  Ya- 
hoos ;  their  horses  have  much  more  merit  than 
themselves.  I  have  seen  no  vines  on  the  whole 
route,  but  grain  of  diverse  kinds,  some  grass, 
(which  is  not  an  inch  high,)  and  a  great  number 
of  orchards,  with  all  the  apple  trees  in  blossom  ; 
this  is,  I  think,  the  only  province  in  France 
which  produces  cider,  a  bottle  of  which  I  now 
have  upon  my  table,  (I  drink  your  health,)  it  is 
nothing  but  water  cider ;  and  this  is,  I  think, 
the  worst  house  I  ever  was  at  in  France  ;  when 
I  came  in  they  asked  me  if  I  meant  to  /aire 
maigre.  As  I  had  ate  nothing  all  day  except 
from  the  provisions  I  had  brought  with  me,  I 
told  them  I  would  eat  some  meat.  Well,  they 
had  du  veaufrais  and  de  la  sallade.     But  they 

were  determined  I  should  not  transgress,  and 

3* 
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have  brought  me  a  couple  of  ribs  without  any 
meat,  so  that  I  shall  breakfast,  dine  and  sup 
to-day  upon  some  sallad. 

Rennes,  May  14th,  11  at  night. 

Worse  and  worse  !  I  think  I  never  was  at 
such  a  tavern  before  ;  there  is  a  very  good  one 
in  town.  I  went  to  it,  but  there  was  not  one 
bed  vacant  ;  they  have  nothing  to  give  me 
here,  and  I  have  ate  nothing  since  9  in  the 
morning,  though  I  have  swallowed  dust  enough 
to  take  away  all  my  appetite. 

T  have  come  only  thirteen  and  a  half  posts 
to-day.  I  came  a  different  road  from  the  ordi- 
nary, and  thereby  shortened  my  journey  three 
posts.  I  have  had  most  horrid  roads,  and  trem- 
bled at  the  sight  of  a  town,  for  they  are  all 
paved  in  such  a  manner  that  one  would  think 
it  had  been  done  with  a  design  to  break  car- 
riages all  to  pieces ;  never  in  my  life  was  I  so 
bandied  about. 

I  came  several  leagues  more  through  Nor- 
mandy, crossed  through  the  province  of  le 
Maine,  and  about  seven  posts  back  entered  into 
Bretagne ;  but  something  very  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  was,  that  when  I  came  on  the 
frontiers  of  this  province,  a  custom-house  officer 
appeared,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  nothing 
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contrary  to  the  king's  orders ;  and  upon  my  an- 
swering I  had  only  my  baggage  necessary,  he 
replied,  it  was  well,  without  demanding  to 
search  my  trunks,  or  a  sou  of  money  ;  he  told 
my  postillion  to  proceed  ;  so  that  I  have  nothing 
to  fear  for  your  silks  or  Esther's  dolls. 

The  country  all  along  looks  dreadfully,  for 
want  of  rain.  Grain  is  a  production  of  the 
fields  in  general,  and  there  are  a  great  number 
of  orchards  ;  much  cider  is  made  in  those  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  in  Normandy  and  le  Maine, 
though  it  has  not  so  high  a  reputation. 

I  have  eighteen  posts  from  this  to  l'Orient, 
and  shall  not  stop  on  the  road,  for  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  lodge  again  in  such  houses  as  this, 
and  the  one  I  was  in  last  night. 

L'Orient,  Monday  morning,  4  o'clock,  May  16th. 

Just  arrived  here,  and  have  got  again  into  a 
very  indifferent  house  ;  I  will  continue  in  the 
evening,  for  I  must  now  go  to  bed. 

Tuesday  morning,  May  17th. 

At  11  yesterday  morning  I  went  to  see  Mr. 
Barclay,  who  has  been  detained  here  several 
days  by  illness;  he  is  not  yet  well  by  any 
means,  but  proposes  leaving  this  place  for  Paris 
to-morrow  morning.     What  think  you  was  my 
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astonishment,  when  he  told  me  that  all  the 
packets  have  positive  orders  to  sail  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  and  that  they  never 
wait  for  the  mail  from  Paris,  that  arrives  here 
Wednesday  morning,  unless  they  are  detained 
by  contrary  winds  ?  Is  it  not  abominable  that 
Mons.  le  Conteula,  the  director  of  the  packets, 
should  not  know  this  ?  '  He  told  Mr.  Chaumont 
that  he  would  be  here  soon  enough  if  he  left 
Paris  on  Saturday  ;  he  depended  upon  this,  and 
would  have  been  arrived  here  a  day  too  late, 
had  not  the  last  packet  been  detained  twenty- 
four  hours  by  a  bad  wind.  Unless  the  same 
happens  now,  (which  is  not  probable,  for  the 
wind  is  quite  fair,)  I  shall  lose  all  the  letters 
that  will  come  by  to-morrow's  post,  as  the  cap- 
tain has  positive  orders  to  sail  to-day.  When 
I  went  to  Mons.  deMarzois,  (the  director  of  the 
packets  here,)  to  pay  for  my  passage,  I  told  him 
how  disagreeable  it  would  be  for  me  to  lose  the 
letters  that  will  come  to  me  to-morrow.  He  was 
very  polite,  and  said  that  if  he  had  the  power 
of  ordering  the  packet  for  a  day,  he  would  do 
it,  'but  if  he  were  to  do  this,  and  the  wind 
should  become  contrary  on  Wednesday,  he 
should  be  responsible  for  the  detention  of  the 
packet ;  so  my  only  hope  now  is,  that  the  wind 
may  stop  us  one  day.     I  saw  the  captain,  who* 
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told  me  Mr.  Williamson  had  written  him  on  my 
subject,  and  that  he  had  kept  the  round-house 
for  me.  Present  my  best  compliments  to  Mr. 
W.,  and  let  him  know  how  much  I  feel  myself 
obliged  to  him  for  this  and  all  past  favors ;  tell 
him  I  have  thought  of  no  one  since  I  left  Paris, 
more  than  of  him.  My  imagination  has  very 
often  represented  to  me  how  much  more  agree- 
ably I  should  have  gone  through  this  journey, 
had  it  been  with  him ;  and  on  the  voyage,  I 
shall  have  equal  reason  to  regret  him.  You 
will  present  my  respectful  compliments  to  all 
my  friends  in  Paris,  but  especially  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson  and  Col.  Humphreys.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly the  letters  of  introduction  that  the  Colonel 
was  so  kind  as  to  promise  to  send  by  the  post. 
I  promised  myself  much  entertainment  and  in- 
struction from  the  acquaintances  they  would 
have  enabled  me  to  form. 

Your  very  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
To  Miss  Adams,  Paris, 


L'Orient,  Tuesday  eve,  May  17th,  1785. 

Our  winds  are  now  contrary,  and  as  they 
changed  with  the   moon,  they  may  be  three 
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weeks  as  they  are,  which  would  by  no  means^ 
be  mon  compte.  I  am  not  sorry  that  they  came 
round  ;  I  shall  not  lose  my  letters  from  Paris, 
which  I  should  have  regretted  extremely  if  I 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  them.  When  I  went 
to  see  Mr.  Barclay  yesterday,  he  told  me  to 
have  my  luggage  carried  to  his  house,  and  take 
a  room  in  it,  but  I  thought  it  was  not  worth, 
while  to  give  him  or  myself  the  trouble  of  mov- 
ing for  one  or  two  days— but  I  have  been  with 
him  continually  since  my  arrival,  except  when 
my  business  called  me  away.  I  went  this  morn- 
ing with  Captain  Fournier  to  see  Mr.  Theve- 
nard,  but  he  was  not  at  home.  I  have  been  on 
board  ship  with  the  captain  and  have  taken 
possession  of  my  berth,  which  is  the  airiest  and 
best,  on  all  accounts,  in  the  ship,  except  those 
of  the  officers,  somewhat  dirty,  but  that  cannot 
be  helped — you  know  very  well  how  the  French, 
are  on  land,  it  is  impossible  for  their  vessels  to 
be  supportable.  By  what  I  can  learn  we  are 
but  few  passengers.  I  have  already  seen  one 
or  two  whose  appearance,  I  must  own,  does  not 
prepossess  me  in  their  favor  ;  but  the  first  rule 
a  person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
world  should  adopt,  should  be  never  to  judge 
from  appearances,  I  wish  that  in  this  case  they 
may  be  as  deceitful  as  they  often  are.     I  have. 
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become  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Grubb,  from 
Virginia,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Barclay  ;  he  appears 
to  be  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  has  been 
very  polite  to  me,  (and  you  know  that  we  all 
form  opinions  of  persons  according  to  their 
conduct  with  respect  to  ourselves.) 

May  18th.  At  6  this  morning  I  went  on 
board  the  packet  with  my  trunks,  and  shall 
now  be  ready  at  a  short  notice.  After  I  re- 
turned I  went  immediately  to  the  post-office* 
and  inquired  if  the  post  from  Paris  was  ar- 
rived ;  it  was.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  let* 
ters  for  me  ;  there  were  none.  I  then  went 
to  Mr.  Marzois,  the  director  of  the  packets,  and 
inquired  if  he  had  received  any  letters  or 
packets  for  me  ;  not  one.  I  will  make  no  ob- 
servations upon  this  disappointment — I  am 
sure  you  will  conceive  what  were  my  feelings. 
Only  one  thing  can  excuse  you,  which  is  that 
your  letters  were  sent  too  late  to  come  by  the 
Saturday's  post,  and  will  not  arrive  till  Friday 
morning.  Mr.  Barclay  has  been  so  unwell  as 
to  put  off  his  departure  till  to-morrow.  He  will 
be  the  bearer  of  my  No.  1,  also  of  a  letter  to 
your  papa.  I  owe  him  obligations  in  addi- 
tion to  those  we  all  owe  him,  and  of  which  you 
are  as  sensible  and  as  grateful  as  I  am ;  he 
offered  to  pay  me  the  —  Louis-d'ors  I  carried 
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to  his  lady,  but  as  I  had  no  necessity  for  the 
money,  I  neither  wished  or  supposed  myself 
authorized  to  receive  it.  I  have  desired  him  to 
tell  you  that  I  shall  not  forget  going  to  the  post* 
office  without  effect.  You  know  my  vanity  is 
wounded  at  any  appearance  of  neglect  from  any 
of  my  friends  ;  how  much  must  it  then  be  mor- 
tified when  the  person  is  so  dear  to  me  ? 

May  19th.  Our  winds  continue  directly  con* 
trary — I  have  been  on  board  all  the  morning, 
and  have  arranged  all  my  linen  in  my  drawers. 
Among  our  passengers  we  have  a  Swede  ;  if 
you  see  Mr.  Jarvis,  pray  ask  him  what  he 
could  make   of  him.     Mr.  B.  left  this  morning. 

20th.  I  must  begin  by  begging  your  pardon 
for  having  accused  you  of  neglecting  me,  the 
charming  No.  1  I  received  from  you  this  day* 
has  proved  the  injustice  of  my  suspicion  ;  I  re- 
ceived, at  the  same  time,  a  card  from  Mr*  Wil- 
liams and  one  from  Col.  Humphreys,  with  a 
number  of  letters  of  introduction,  for  which  I 
pray,  you  would  present  my  grateful  thanks. 

The  letters  from  Miss and  her  parents 

gave  me  much  pleasure,  more  especially  as 
they  inform  me  of  the  receipt  of  the  pin.  You 
were  pleased  with  the  letter  you  have  received, 
and  I  think  I  can  say  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  opinion  you  have  formed  of  the 
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lady's  accomplishments.  Your  letter  I  kept 
for  the  last.  I  will  not  attempt  to  express  my 
sensations  in  reading  it,  were  I  to  tell  you  that 
a  tear  involuntarily  started  from  my  eye,  you 
would  think  I  carry  sentiment  too  far,  and  that 
1  am  weak— that  circumstance  I  will  therefore 
keep  to  myself.  I  also  received  this  morning  a 
packet  from  the  marquis,  so  that  I  have  nothing 
to  make  me  wish  to  remain  here  any  longer. 
The  wind  is  fair  this  evening;  if  it  continues  so 
to-morrow  we  shall  positively  sail,  I  will  there- 
fore close  this  letter. 

And  am  your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Q.  A. 


At  Sea,  May  25th,  1785. 

You  have  doubtless  received  before  this,  my 
letter  by  Mr.  Barclay,  and  you  will  have  my 
No.  2,  in  a  day  or  two.  I  addressed  it,  under 
cover,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  case  it  should  arrive 
after  your  departure. 

The  morning  after  the  date  of  my  last,  our 
captain  ordered  me  to  go  on  board,  and  at  10 
o'clock  we  weighed  our  anchors  and  set  sail, 
but  before  we  could  get  clear  of  the  harbor  the 
wind  changed,  and  we  anchored  before  Port 
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Louis,  a  small  town  opposite  l'Orient,  whichv 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  (before  l'Orient  ex* 
isted,)  was  a  very  considerable  place.  Its  cita- 
del was  built  by  Vauban,  one  of  the  greatest 
engineers  that  France  has  produced.  But  it 
has  fallen  into  decay  since  l'Orient  was  buik 
for  the  East  India  Company. 

In  the  evening  the  wind  came  round  again* 
and  at  seven  o'clock  we  finally  set  sail ;  and 
in  the  morning  when  we  rose,  we  had  nothing 
but  the  sea,  and  the  azure  vault  bespangled 
with  stars,  within  our  sight.  We  have  had 
good  weather  ever  since,  but  my  hopes  of  a 
short  passage  are  much  diminished  ;  for  we 
have  already  had  two  days  of  calm  weatherr 
and  I  fear  we  shall  have  many  more.  The 
captain  is  determined  to  go  for  the  trade  winds, 
which  lengthens  the  voyage  more  than  20Q 
leagues  ;  but  it  is  said  the  passages  are  much 
more  certain  than  when  we  go  to  the  north  of 
the  Western  Islands. 

Our  agreement  when  we  parted  was,  never 
to  let  a  day  pass  without  adding  something  to 
the  letter  which  we  were  to  be  continually 
writing.  This  arrangement  is  too  favorable  to 
me,  for  me  to  fail  fulfilling  it,  but  the  time  I  am 
at  sea  will  not,  I  hope,  be  comprised.  Sea- 
sickness has  already  prevented  me  for  several 
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-^ays  From  putting  pen  to  paper.  You  have 
been  at  sea.  You  know  the  sterility  of  events 
on  board  ship.  I  need  not,  therefore,  tell  you 
that  I  have  not,  every  day,  something  interest- 
ing to  say  to  you.  1  will  not,  however,  be  lazy. 
When  we  sailed,  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
more  than  forty  days  at  sea.  I  now  fear  we 
shall  be  at  least  fifty,  which  will  be  a  very  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  to  me;  for  in  the  num- 
ber of  officers  and  passengers  on  board,  there 
are  some  disagreeable  characters. 

This  afternoon  we  saw  a  large  ship  at  half  a 
league's  distance — the  weather  being  foggy,  we 
could  not  distinguish  what  nation  she  belonged 
to. 

By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  are  in  London, 
and  in  a  more  agreeable  situation  than  you  were 
at  Anteuil.  For  several  days  past  I  have  often 
imagined  where  you  was  at  different  times — 
now  you  were  before  the  door  of  the  post-house, 
with  half-a-dozen  beggars  around  you — now 
stopping  at  a  public-house,  and  at  sight  of  the 
floor  and  of  the  furniture,  making  comparisons 
not  very  advantageous  to  France.  There  is  a 
real  pleasure  in  thinking  of  our  friends  when 
absent,  and  the  greater  the  illusion  is,  the  more 
satisfaction  we  enjoy.  I  have  here  half  my 
time  when  I  have  nothing  else  to  do;  for  the 
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rolling  of  the  ship  prevents  me  from  reading  or 
writing  much  at  a  time  ;  and  in  the  eve  no  one 
is  suffered  to  have  a  light.  Although  this  order 
is  troublesome  to  me,  I  cannot  help  approving 
it. 

June  4th.  Calm  weather  still ;  we  do  not  run 
more  than  twenty  leagues  a  day,  which  is  but 
slow  travelling.  Our  captain,  Mr.  le  Fournier,  is 
an  excellent  seaman  and  a  good  man  ;  he  has 
been  a  seaman  thirty  years  ;  he  has  not  all  the 
politeness  of  a  courtier,  but  what  is  much  bet- 
ter,  he  is  open-hearted  and  sincere.  The  second 
in  command  is  also  a  very  good  seaman,  but  a 
man  without  any  principles,  and  as  such,  I 
have  no  esteem  for  him  ;  he  is  the  person  who 
displeases  me  the  most  on  board.  The  third, 
is  a  young  man  of  about  twenty.  I  should  like 
him  very  well  if  he  was  a  little  older,  and  had 
a  little  more  experience.  He  is  certainly  too 
young  to  command  a  watch  in  stormy  weather, 
but  at  this  season  he  may  do  very  well. 

The  fourth,  is  a  boy  just  let  loose  from  col- 
lege, full  of  his  knowledge,  which  is  not  very 
deep  ;  and  as  proud  as  if  he  descended  from 
the  royal  family  of  France.  No  one  knows 
who  he  is.  He  knows  very  little  more  of  the 
sea  than  I  $o.  Yery  luckily  there  is  a  good 
seaman  on  board,  who  keeps  the  watch  with: 
him.. 
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The  surgeon  is  a  good  man,  who  understands 
his  profession.  I  will  speak  of  the  passengers 
another  day. 

4th.  We  are  five  passengers  on  board:  a 
French  gentleman,  who  went  to  America  early 
in  the  war,  and  is  settled  at  Albany ;  he  is  very 
much  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  person  of  much  in- 
formation— I  wish  all  the  others  were  like  him. 
A  merchant  from  Nantes,  who  has  established  a 
house  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  going  there  to  settle 
his  affairs.  He  is  a  great  wit,  and  a  connoisseur 
in  French  poetry,  but  I  am  not  so  much  dispo- 
sed to  talk  upon  the  subject  at  sea  as  on  shore. 
A  Dutch  merchant,  who  has  a  commercial 
house  in  Charleston.  A  true  Dutchman,  ex- 
cept in  two  capital  points  :  one  is,  that  he  never 
smokes,  and  the  other,  that  he  sleeps  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  which  makes 
him  so  absent,  that  we  tell  him  he  is  in  love. 
He  is  a  great  traveller,  and  yet  he  has  not  lost 
the  character  attached  to  that  people.  Every 
nation  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  characteristic, 
which  nothing  can  efface.  Whether  it  is  owing 
to  education,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  different 
climates,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  rather  think  to  both. 
But  the  most  curious  character  on  board,  is  a 
Swede,  who  came  from  America  in  this  packet 
"when  Mr.  Jarvis  crossed  ;  remained  a  month 

4* 
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at  V Orient,  where  he  says  himself  he  had  no- 
thing to  do,  and  is  now  going  back  to  New- 
York.  I  never  saw  in  one  person,  such  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  ill-nature,  of  folly  and  of  good 
sense.  He  has  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  will,  at  times,  reason  upon  different  sub- 
jects very  pertinently,  but  at  other  times  he  is 
really  out  of  his  head.  When  the  moon  is  full, 
there  is  no  living  with  him. 

14th  July.  Your  birth-day,  and  consequently 
Sijour  defete  for  me.  I  have  thought  of  you  still 
more  to-day  than  I  do  commonly.  You  will 
doubtless  pass  the  day  much  more  agreeably 
than  I  have,  although  it  has  not  been  unplea- 
sant to  me. 

15th.  At  one  o'clock  we  received  a  pilot  on 
board.  I  was  obliged  to  remain  on  deck  all  night, 
in  order  to  translate  the  pilot's  orders.  Form  to 
yourself  an  idea  how  I  was  puzzled  to  translate 
English  sea-terms,  that  I  did  not  understand, 
into  French  sea-terms,  which  I  knew  no  bet- 
ter.    However,  I  did  as  well  as  I  could. 

We  have  just  passed  the  French  packet  go- 
ing out.  Mrs.  Macauley  with  her  husband  goes 
passenger  in  this  packet.  I  fancy  she  leaves 
the  country  with  a  less  exalted  idea  of  our  vir- 
tues than  she  had  before  she  came  to  it.  Young 
Chaumont  came  in  this  packet,  and  had  only 
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37  days'  passage  ;    we  have  over  55.    May  is 
too  late  for  short  passages  from  Europe. 

Sunday,  July  17.  At  length  we  are  at  anchor 
before  New- York.  I  will  here  close  this  letter, 
which  contains  the  account  of  my  voyage  alone  ;.- 
one  of  the  numerous  reasons  for  which  I  am  re- 
joiced at  arriving  is,  that  for  the  future  I  shall  not 
be  incessantly  obliged  to  speak  of  myself.  I  shall 
immediately  begin  another  letter,  and  hope  it 
will  not  be  so  insipid  as  this. 

Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


New-Youk,  July  17th,  1785. 

I  went  on  shore  upon  Long  Island  with  our 
captain,  and  visited  Mons.  de  Marbois,  who 
has  taken  a  house  there  for  the  summer;  he  re- 
ceived me  with  politeness,  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him,  and  inquired  concerning  my  father, 
in  as  friendly  a  manner  as  he  would  have  done 
had  he  wished  him  well.  Madame  de  Marbois 
may  be  called  a  pretty  little  woman,  she  was  a 
Quaker,  but  appears  not  to  have  any  of  the  rigid 
tenets  of  that  sect. 

18th.  I  have  delivered  a  number  of  my  let- 
ters, and  have  acquired  some  information. 
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Mr.  Bowdoin  is  present  governor  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  increases  in  popularity  every 
day.  Mr.  Hancock  being  too  infirm  to  act  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  is  chosen  as  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  next  year,  and  will 
probably  take  his  rest  in  the  president's  seat 
next  November,  this  is  escaping  Scylla  to  fall 
into  Charybdis,  or  is  rather  like  a  man  I  have 
read  of,  who  being  asked  if  he  would  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  answered  he  could  not  take  a 
glass,  but  would  take  a   bottle  ! 

The  other  delegation  in  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  next  year  are,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Holten  and  Mr.  Dane,  (not Mr.  Dana.) 

I  waited  upon  the  Massachusetts  delegates 
before  I  went  any  where  else,  except  to  Mr. 
Jay's.  Mr.  Gerry  was  glad  to  see  me  on  ac- 
count of  his  friend,  and  Mr.  King  was  very 
polite,  they  went  with  me  and  introduced  me 
to  the  president,  who  inquired  very  particular- 
ly concerning  my  father.  I  also  waited  upon 
the  governor,  and  upon  Don  Diego  de  Gerdo- 
quis,  who  had,  about  a  fortnight  since,  his  pub- 
lic audience  of  Congress.  He  made  a  speech 
upon  that  occasion ;  and  I  believe  I  may  af- 
firm confidently,  that  he  tired  none  of  his  audi- 
tors.    You  will  see  the  speech  in  the  papers. 

19th.  The  President  of  Congress,  this  morn- 
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ing,  at  breakfast  at  Mr.  Gerry's,  invited  me  to 
take  an  apartment  in  his  house.  I  endeavored 
to  excuse  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  but  at 
dinner  at  his  house  he  repeated  his  invitation. 
I  again  offered  my  excuses,  but  he  pressed  me 
with  so  much  politeness,  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse.  Such  attentions  embarrass  me, 
yet  they  give  me  more  pleasure  than  they 
would,  if  I  was  myself  the  object  of  them. 

I  met  Mr.  Church  this  morning ;  he  sails  the 
4th  of  next  month  in  the  British  packet,  and 
has  offered  to  take  my  letters. 

20th.  At  tea  this  afternoon  at  Mr.  Ramsay's,. 
for  where  Mrs.  Rucker  was  kind  enough  to  give 
me  letters,  I  met  Mr.  Gardoqui  and  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Rawdon,  who,  if  common  report  says 
true,  is  soon  to  marrv  Miss  M.  His  com- 
plexion  and  his  looks  show  sufficiently  from 
what  country  he  is.  How  happens  it  that  re- 
venge stares  through  the  eyes  of  every  Span- 
iard? Mr.  G.  was  very  polite  and  inquired 
much  after  my  father,  as  did  also  Mr.  Van 
Berkel,  the  Dutch  minister.  Governor  Living- 
ston was  appointed  some  time  ago  minister  for 
Holland,  but  did  not  accept.  Mr.  Rutledge, 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  is  now  appointed, 
but  will,  it  is  presumed,  also  decline. 

Mr.  Dana  has  been  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  in  our  state,  and  is  now  riding 
the  Circuit. 

21st.  I  moved  this  morning  to  the  Presi- 
dent's house.  I  determined  upon  this  with  some 
reluctance,  not  knowing  whether  it  would  meet 
with  your  papa's  approbation,  but  the  presi- 
dent repeated  his  invitation  with  so  much  po- 
liteness, and  Mr.  Gerry  and  Mr.  King,  whom  I 
consulted  on  the  subject,  being  of  opinion  I 
could  accept  of  it  without  impropriety,  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 

22d.  Mr.  Van  Berkel,  with  whom  I  dined  to- 
day, begins  to  expect  his  daughter ;  he  has 
certain  information  that  she  sailed  from  Am- 
sterdam, the  2d  of  May,  in  a  Dutch  vessel: 
she  has  now  been  nearly  12  weeks  out,  and 
consequently  it  is  almost  time  for  her  to  arrive. 

23d.  We  were  a  dozen  or  fourteen  to-day, 
who  dined  at  Gen.  Knox's  ;  he  lives  about  four 
miles  out  of  the  city.  The  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts delegation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Lady 
Duer,  daughter  of  Lord  Stirling,  Miss  Sears, 
Mr.  Church,  Col.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Osgood, 
formed  our  company.  You  know  almost  all 
those  persons.  Lady  Duer  is  not  young  or 
handsome  ;  I  saw  but  little  of  her,  not  enough  to 
say  anything  concerning  her.  Miss  S.  has  been 
ill  and  looks  pale,  but  is   very  pretty,  she  has 
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the  reputation  of  being  witty  and  sharp  ;  I  am 
sure  she  does  not  look  mechante. 

I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  from  you.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  Mr.  Gerry  moved  in 
Congress,  that  Mr.  Dana's  expenses  for  a  pri- 
vate secretary,  while  he  was  in  Russia,  be 
allowed  him,  and  Congress  resolved  that  those 
expenses  should  be  paid.* 

25th.  I  have  been  strolling  about  the  town  al- 
most all  day.  The  weather  here  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  The  crops  will  be  excellent  5 
and  if  those  in  Europe  turn  out  as  bad  as  it  was 
supposed  they  would  when  I  came  away,  we 
may  profit  very  considerably  by  ours. 

26th.  I  dined  with  the  delegates  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  left  this  town  in 
the  afternoon  ;  he  was  this  day  chosen  by  Con- 
gress to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Osgood  is  now  in  town,  and 
does  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  clear  from 
the  confusion  in  which  the  late  financier  left  the 
office.  I  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Soderstrem,  the 
Swedish  consul,  at  Mr.  Gerry's  house  ;  he 
arrived  in  town  only  a  day  or  two  since,  from 
Boston ;  all  your  friends  were  well  when  he 
left  it.  Dined  at  Mr.  Ramsay's,  with  a  large 
company.     General  Howe,  Mr.  Gardoqui,  Mr. 

*  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  had  filled  that  office. 
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Rawdon  and  Miss  L.,  who  passes  for  a  very 
smart,  sensible  young  lady  ;  she  is  very  talka- 
tive, and  a  little  superficial,  I  think.  I  cannot 
say  I  admire  her.  Miss  M.  is  very  agreeable  ; 
I  cannot  help  pitying  her  with  her  swarthy  Don. 

At  length,  after  a  passage  of  little  more  than 
12  weeks,  Miss  Van  Berkel  arrived  two  days 
ago,  at  Philadelphia  ;  her  father  has  gone  to 
meet  her.  The  young  ladies  here  are  very  im- 
patient to  see  her;  and  I  dare  say,  that  when 
she  comes,  remarks  and  reflections  will  not  be 
spared  on  either  side.  The  beauties  of  this 
place  will  triumph,  but  I  hope  with  modera- 
tion. 

28th.  I  have  had  a  visit  this  morning  from 
Dr.  Crosby  ;  he  tells  me  he  has  received  a  let- 
ter lately  from  Uncle  Quincy,  who  was  ill  al- 
most all  last  winter,  and  is  now  only  recover- 
ing. The  weather  is  much  warmer  than  I 
have  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to. 

30th.  The  President  had  a  large  company  to 
dine  with  him,  all  gentlemen ;  he  entertains 
three  times  a  week,  but  never  has  any  ladies, 
because  he  has  none  himself.  His  health  is  not 
in  a  very  good  state.  I  believe  the  duties  of  his 
place  weary  him  much  ;  he  is  obliged,  in  this 
weather,  to  sit  in  Congress  from  11  in  the  mor- 
ning till  near  4  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  the 
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warmest  and  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  day. 
It  was  expected  that  Congress  would  adjourn 
during  the  dog-days  at  least,  but  they  have  so 
much  business  before  them,  that  a  recess,  how- 
ever short,  would  leave  them  behind  hand. 

31st.  I  went  with  Mr.  Jarvis  to  Jamaica, 
upon  Long  Island,  12  miles  from  the  town  ;  we 
there  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Colonel  Smith's 
mother  and  sisters.  I  spent  the  day  very 
agreeably.  Mrs.  Smith  has  received  letters 
from  her  son  since  he  arrived  in  London,  in 
which  he  mentions  having  seen  you  all. 

I  am  really  very  impatient  to  hear  from  you. 

Your  brother, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


New- York,  August  1st,  1785. 

In  my  last,  I  just  mentioned  having  been 
over  on  Long  Island,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  Colonel's  mother  :  she  was  very 
polite  to  me,  and  appeared  to  miss  her  son 
much ;  all  the  family  are  in  mourning  for  the 
old  gentleman,  who  died  about  nine  months 
ago ;  there  is  one  son  here  now,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  six  daughters.  Sally  strikes  most  at  first 
sight ;  she  is  tall,  has  a  very  fine  shape,  and  a 
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vast  deal  of  vivacity  in  her  eyes,  which  are  of 
a  light  blue.  She  has  the  ease  and  elegance  of 
a  French  lady,  without  their  loquacity.  Her 
conversation,  I  am  told,  is  as  pleasing  as  her 
figure  ;  but  of  that  I  only  speak  from  hearsay.* 
There  is  also  on  this  island  a  celebrated  beauty 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Ogden  ;  she  looks,  I  think, 
something  like  Mrs.  Bingham. 

2d.  I  have  been  writing  a  letter  to  your 
papa,  but  it  is  full  of  politics  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  will  not  think  I  meddle  too  much 
with  them  ;  but  there  are  some  things  he  may 
wish  to  be  informed  of,  and  at  many  places 
where  I  go  into  company,  I  hear  nothing  else  ; 
so  that  I  am  obliged  bonegres  malgre,  as  the 
French  say,  still  to  dip  a  little  in  that  subject, 
I  don't  care  how  soon  I  leave  it  off  entirely. 

6th.  Young  Chaumont,  who  has  been  at  Phi- 
ladelphia almost  all  the  time  since  he  arrived, 
returned  here  a  few  days  since,  and  is  going 
shortly  to  Boston.  Perhaps  we  shall  both  go  at 
the  same  time.  When  he  first  arrived  here,  he 
presented  a  memorial  to  Congress,  requesting 
that  they  would  order  all  the  paper  money 
which  French  merchants  had  received  in  the 


*  This  lady  married,  a  few  years  later,  Charles  Adams,  brother 
to  Mr.  J.  Q.  A. 
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course  of  the  war,  or  which .  now  lies  in  their 
hands,  to  be  paid  in  hard  money,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar ;  this  will  surprise  you  probably  as  much 
as  it  did  every  body  on  this  side  of  the  water  ; 
yet  Chaumont  really  presented  his  memorial 
with  hopes  of  succeeding.  Congress  have  not 
given  any  answer,  and  he  begins  to  think  that 
the  plan  will  not  take  ;  he  tells  me  he  will  show 
me  his  memorial,  and  says  that  I  shall  then 
own  that  his  pretensions  are  absolutely  just  and 
equitable. 

7th.  I  attended  church  this  morning  at  St. 
Paul's,  for  we  have  a  St.  Paul's  here,  as  well 
as  you  in  London  ;  but  it  is  something  like 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Alexander  the  cop- 
per-smith ;  this  is  however,  the  largest  and 
most  frequented  church  in  York,  and  is  more 
consistent  with  the  smallness  of  the  city  than  it 
would  be  if  it  vied  in  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence with  its  namesake  in  London.  After 
church,  I  left  a  card  with  Miss  Van  Berkel ; 
she  arrived  here  from  Philadelphia  two  days 
since  ;  she  had  a  passage  of  13  weeks  (in  a 
Dutch  ship,)  and  yet  her  brother,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  time  of  her  sailing,  by  the  arri- 
val of  other  vessels,  told  me  that  she  arrived 
before  he  expected  her.  She  complains  of  not 
understanding  the  language,  as  bitterly  as  you 
did  when  you  first  arrived  in  France. 
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8th.  I  went  out  this  morning  with  some  com- 
pany to  Content,  a  seat  about  three  miles  out  of 
town,  where  Lady  Wheate  lives.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  belles  in  the  city.  About 
two  years  ago  she  married  Sir  Jacob  Wheate, 
a  British  officer,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  old.  She  was  not  sixteen.  Sir  Jacob-, 
before  he  had  been  married  a  week,  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  there  died.  He  left  her 
a  handsome  fortune,  and  it  is  said  she  is  soon 
to  marry  Sir  Francis  Cochrane,  son  to  Lord 
Dundonald,  a  Scotch  nobleman.  Miss  S.  Smith 
was  with  Lady  Wheate,  and  has  spent  about 
a  week  at  Content.  I  am  vastly  pleased  with 
this  lady.  The  contrast  between  her  manners 
and  those  of  Lady  W.  is  highly  in  her  favor, 
and  very  striking. 

I  dined  to-day  in  company  with  General 
Greene,  at  the  President's.  He  arrived,  in 
town  only  a  few  days  since,  and  he  will  make 
but  a  short  stay ;  he  is  going  to  settle  in  Geor- 
gia, where  he  has  a  large  landed  estate. 

My  paper  bids  me  close,  but  I  take  my  leave 
of  you  only  till  to-morrow. 

Mean  time  I  am,  as  ever,  yours, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
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New-York,  August  9th,  1785. 

Mr.  Soderstrom,  the  Swedish  consul,  has 
been  here  about  a  fortnight.  I  went  this  morn- 
ing about  a  mile  out  of  town  with  him,  and  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Bayard.  He  has  two  daugh- 
ters that  rank  among  the  toasts  ;  one  of  them 
I  think  very  pretty.  Mr.  B.,  I  hear,  was  in  the 
late  war  violent  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  case  with  a  great  number  of  the 
most  reputable  families  in  the  place ;  but  those 
differences  are  in  a  way  to  be  forgot,  and  fa- 
milies of  both  parties  are  sociable  together. 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  delegate  from  Connecticut, 
went  out  of  town  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Ellery, 
from  Rhode-Island,  lately  sprained  his  ankle, 
and  cannot  attend  Congress  ;  so  that  there  are 
now  only  eight  States  on  the  floor.  Very  little 
or  no  business  can  be  done  when  there  are  no 
more  present ;  and  therefore  this  day  Congress 
adjourned  till  next  Monday,  when  they  expect 
to  have  eleven  States  represented.  There  has 
not  been  a  fuller  representation  since  the  con- 
federation was  formed. 

10th.  I  dined  to-day  in  company  with  Mr. 
Paine,  the  author  of  Common  Sense  ;  with  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  and  Dr.  Jordan,  who  arrived 
here  a  few  days  since.     Wherever  I  go,  I  hear 

6* 
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the  same  questions  repeated- — How  you  all  dot 
How  you  like  Europe  ?  What  country  you  pre- 
fer ?  When  you  will  return  ?  and  a  hundred 
other  such. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  every  moment  of  my 
time  has  been  taken  up,  and  yet  I  have  had  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do.  I  had  a  great  number  of 
letters,  as  you  know,  and  have  been  wholly  em- 
ployed paying  visits  and  going  into  company. 
I  have  been  introduced,  at  different  times,  to  all 
the  members  of  Congress,  and  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  I  have  every 
where  been  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  polite- 
ness and  complaisance,  and  it  has  been  pecu- 
liarly pleasing,  because  upon  many  occasions  I 
knew  that  attentions  were  paid  me,  for  my  fa- 
ther's sake.  I  have  spent  more  time  than  I  ex- 
pected to  when  I  arrived.  Several  circumstan- 
ces have  detained  me  from  day  to  day. 

11th.  I  have  at  length  been  over  to  Long 
Island  and  paid  my  visit  to  Madame  de  Mar- 
bois.  I  ought  to  have  done  it  long  before  now  ; 
for  I  do  not  know  any  place  where  people  are 
more  attached  to  a  certain  etiquette,  (that  of  visit- 
ing,) than  here.  Madame  is  a  spruce,  pretty 
little  woman,  and  speaks  French  very  well. 

There  was  a  very  sumptuous  entertainment 
to-day  at  General  Knox's — near  thirty  persons 
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present.  I  there  saw  the  Baron  Steuben  for 
the  first  time ;  he  lives  at  a  country  seat  near 
the  city,  which  he  calls  his  Louvre.  What  a 
name  for  a  Republican  !  Such  a  trifling  inci- 
dent sometimes  discovers  the  real  sentiments 
of  a  man  more  than  important  actions.  How- 
ever, we  must  never  form  an  opinion  rashly 
upon  any  subject. 

13th.  Mr.  Chaumont  left  town  this  afternoon, 
and  will  wait  for  me  to-morrow  at  a  place  ten 
miles  from  this  city.  I  have  at  length  deter- 
mined, for  the  sake  of  going  with  him,  to  buy 
the  horse,  as  Mr.  Van  Berkel  has  agreed  to 
take  £4:5  for  him.  Mr.  C.  goes  in  a  chaise 
with  two  horses.  I  shall  ride  alternately  in  the 
chaise  with  him,  and  on  my  own  horse,  and  I 
hope  in  ten  da}' s'  time  to  be  at  Boston. 

The  President  is  in  a  very  ill-state  of  health, 
and  his  present  situation  is  certainly  not  the 
thing  for  recovering  it.  He  intended  to  sail 
down  to-day  to  Sandy-Hook,  and  try  the  sea 
air,  but  he  found  himself  so  unwell  this  morn- 
ing, that  he  could  not  go.  Why  is  it  the  lot  of 
great  men  to  call,  with  justice,  their  lives  a  long 
disease  ?  And  why  cannot  one  person  be  blest 
with  health  of  body  and  strength  of  mind  ? 

14th.  (HaWs  tavern,  ten  miles  from  New-  York.) 
This  afternoon  I  came  here,  and  found  Mr.  C. 


: :  ?-£-;  ;xx»exce. 

Waiting  for  me.  To-morrow  we  shall  proc 
On  onr  journey.  I  am  afraid  our  parents  will 
think  this  an  imprudent,  heedless  scheme  of 
~-.iz.-z.  :.:.  I  z.:~-  :iri:s:  wish  I  r.;.i.  fitter  r::.e 
by  water  or  in  the  stage  :  Brston.  But  I 
:h:-:se  they  szru'.i  know  swety  thing  I  have 
done.  I  may  commit  faults,  but  I  will  not  add 
to  them  by  concealing  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  elesant  taverns  I  know  of:  I  have  ne vet 
s  e  e  i  d  Z  d  g  I  and  superior  to  it.     It  i  s 

large  house,  situated  upon  a  hill,  and  com- 
mands a  most  beautiful  prospect.  Parties  of 
company  come  from  the  city  to  spend  a 
here,  and  the  master  of  the  house  owns  the 
stage  that  goes  to  Boston.  To-morrow,  we  are 
told,  we  shall  have  bad  roads.  Those  from 
New-York  here,  were  very  good. 

1'th.  (Rye)  We  have  been  able  to  come 
only  twenty-two  miles  to-day.  The  roads  have 
been  very  bad,  and  this  the  hottest  day  we 
have  had  since  I  arrived.  We  are  here  but 
five  miles  distant  from  the  rivulet  which  sepa- 
rates the  States  of  >~e-rr-York  and  Connecticut, 
so  that  I  shall  be,  to-morrow,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Yankee  conn:.  This  state    you   know,  w: is 

formerly  settled  by  the  Dutch.     It  seem i 
that  people  had  a  mortal  aversion  to  every  piece 
of  ground  that  was  not  a  bog.      Their   settle* 
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merits  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are  all  low  lands 
like  their  own  country.  Their  islands  in  the 
West-Indies  lie  almost  all  of  them  level  with 
the  water,  or  very  near  it ;  and  in  this  state, 
which  belonged  to  them,  the  lands  are  very  low. 
They  are  in  general  very  good,  and  their  pro- 
duce is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  with  that 
in  the  New-England  States.  The  crops  of  this 
year  are  uncommonly  fine,  all  except  those  of 
Indian  corn,  which  has  not  had  rain  enough. 
This  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  us,  if  the 
drought  in  Europe  continued  after  I  sailed. 

Norwalk,  Connecticut,  We  are  now  only 
fifty-four  miles  from  New- York.  The  sun  has 
been  still  more  powerful  to-day  than  it  was  yes- 
terday, and  we  have  rode  only  21  miles. 
We  are  absolutely  necessitated  to  lay  by  five 
or  six  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  can 
only  ride  morning  and  evening.  I  can  perceive 
a  great  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the  people 
already  ;  there  is  a  bluntness  and  an  assurance 
here,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  State  of  New- 
York.  The  manners  of  the  people  there,  are 
much  more  similar  to  those  of  the  Europeans. 
Their  ancient  form  of  government  was  not  so  free 
as  those  of  New-England.  There,  their  exten- 
sive manors,  which  descended  by  law  entirely 
to  oldest  sons,  promoted  an  aristocratic  spirit, 
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which  was  very  contrary  to  liberty.  The  legis- 
lature of  the  state  are  so  fully  sensible  of  this, 
that  they  have  passed  laws  permitting  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  manors  to  dispose  of  them  as 
they  please,  and  divide  them  in  as  many  parts 
as  they  please.  This  will  probably  have  an 
excellent  effect ;  but  the  people  have  not  yet 
acquired  that  republican  confidence  which  wise 
laws,  and  a  longer  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
may  inspire  them  with,  and  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New-England  possess  in  a  high  degree. 
New  Haven,  18th.  I  could  not  write  a  word 
yesterday.  In  order  to  get  here,  we  rode  till 
almost  midnight ;  for  this  is  38  miles  from  Nor- 
walk  ;  and  that  with  this  weather,  and  these 
roads,  and  the  same  horses,  is  a  very  long  day's 
journey.  This  is  one  of  the  capitals  of  Con- 
necticut, and  was  about  18  months  ago  made  a 
city.  Five  towns,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New 
London,  Norwich  and  Middle  town,  were  formed 
into  corporations,  so  that  this  state  has  five 
cities,  while  poor  Massachusetts  has  not  one, 
for  they  could  not  form  a  corporation  even  at 
Boston.  I  had  a  number  of  letters  for  this 
place,  and  among  the  rest,  those  of  Mr.  Jarvis 
for  his  lady,  and  for  Mr.  Broome.  I  have  deli- 
vered them,  and  Mr.  Broome  has  been  polite 
beyond  my  expectations  ;  but  unfortunately,  1 
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I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Mrs.  Jarvis,  who  is 
now  at  Huntington,  on  Long  Island. 

I  have  met  with  my  friend  Brush  here,  too ; 
he  sailed  from  Marseilles  a  few  days  before  I 
did,  and  had  a  longer  passage.  He  has  been 
here  about  a  fortnight.  It  is  said  he  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  Miss  Broome  ;  I  wonder  at  it  much,  if 
it  is  true,  for  their  characters  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  dissimilar ;  he  is  full  of  vivacity  and  life, 
and  she  seems  to  be  as  phlegmatic  and  cool  as 
a  Dutchman  ;  he  is  quite  sociable,  and  from  her 
it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  you  can  draw 
the  asserting  particles  yes  and  no ;  but  when 
she  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  that  is  true,"  and 
"  it  is  so,"  it  is  quite  a  miracle.  Do  not  think 
this  a  precipitate  judgment.  I  own  I  cannot  be 
myself  a  competent  judge,  as  I  never  saw  her 
before  to-day ;  but  this  is  her  reputation  every 
where,  and  B.  himself  has  given  me  nearly 
this  character  of  her.  You  know  Mr.  B.  has 
two  twin  sons ;  yesterday  they  were  both  ta- 
ken ill  together,  and  were  so  all  night ;  to-day 
they  are  both  much  better  ;  this  is  a  very  singu- 
lar circumstance,  and  it  has  already  happened 
once  before.  We  dined  at  Mr.  B.'s  to-day,  and 
were  going  in  the  afternoon  about  two  miles  out 
of  town,  to  view  a  cave,  famous  for  having 
served  as  a  shelter  for   two   of  Charles    I.'s 
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judges  ;  but  a   thunder   shower  prevented  our 
going. 

19th.  I  this  morning  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Stiles, 
the  President  of  the  College  here  ;  he  was  very- 
civil,  and  showed  me  all  the  curiosities  belong- 
ing to  the  University.  The  library  is  neither 
as  large  nor  as  elegant  as  your  papa's,  and  the 
natural  curiosities,  as  well  as  artificial,  are  but 
few ;  there  are,  however,  a  number  of  stones 
found  in  the  country,  which  would  not  disgrace 
an  European  cabinet;  they  were  most  interest- 
ing to  me  on  account  of  their  belonging  to  the 
natural  history  of  my  own  country. 

To-morrow  morning  we  shall  again  set  out 
to  proceed  on  our  way,  Mr.  Broome  and  Mr. 
Brush  will  go  with  us  as  far  as  Hartford.  I  am 
very  impatient  to  get  home  to  Boston,  both  be- 
cause I  wish  to  see  my  friends  there,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  find  letters  there  from  you.  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  relation  as  I  have  done,  although  I 
very  much  fear  it  will  look  dull  and  insipid  to 
you.    Your  candor  is  all  upon  which  I  depend. 

Your  brother, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
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Middletown,  Aug.  20,  1785. 

This  morning  we  left  New-Haven,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Broome  and  Mr.  Brush,  who  wish- 
ing to  take  a  ride  to  Hartford,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity, which  is  a  very  agreeable  circumstance 
to  us  ;  we  at  first  intended  to  have  gone  directly 
to  Hartford  to-day,  but  as  I  had  a  letter  to 
General  Parsons,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  this 
city,  we  determined  on  this  route. 

Hartford,  21st.  It  is  only  14  miles  from  hence 
to  Middletown;  apart  of  the  road  is  along  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  but  sometimes  you  leave 
it  to  ascend  a  hill,  from  whence  there  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  I  ever  beheld. 
There  are  several  such  on  this  road  ;  three 
miles  before  this,  we  came  through  the  town  of 
Wethersfield,  which  is  greatly  celebrated  for 
the  singers  it  produces ;  indeed,  all  over  Con- 
necticut they  pay  great  attention  to  their  sing- 
ing at  meeting.  Mr.  Chaumont  went  with  us 
this  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  the  service  was 
over,  he  told  me  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
singing ;  I  own  I  was  very  agreeably,  although 
I  had  been  told  of  the  fact.  Here  I  have  seen 
Colonel  Wadsworth,  with  whom  I  suppose  you 
are  not  acquainted,  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  with 
whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  this  af- 
ternoon.   I  wish  I  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
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forming  a  nearer  acquaintance, but  cannot  be  gra- 
tified ,  as  we  propose  leaving  Hartford  to-morrow. 

22d.  We  went  with  Colonel  Wadsworth  to 
his  farm,  where  he  showed  us  some  of  the  lar- 
gest oxen  we  had  ever  seen;  they  really  ap- 
peared monstrous  to  us,  but  cattle  of  this  size, 
we  are  told,  are  not  uncommon  in  this  state; 
what  such  an  amazing  difference  in  the  same 
kind  of  animals  is  owing  to,  I  cannot  conceive. 
We  dined  with  Colonel  Wadsworth,  and  were 
not  able  to  ride  further  on  account  of  the  heat. 

23d.  Thirty-six  miles  nearer  home,  and  at 
length  arrived  into  the  state  itself.  At  about  9 
this  morning  we  crossed  Connecticut  river  near 
Springfield,  where  it  served  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  states.  Two  days  more  will,  I 
hope,  carry  us  to  the  town.  The  roads  in  this 
state  are  much  rougher  and  more  disagreeable 
than  the  greatest  part  of  those  in  Connecticut. 
I  have  been  known  in  two  or  three  taverns  by 
my  resemblance  to  my  father,  who  has  travel- 
led this  road  more  than  once. 

24th.  We  have  proceeded  only  31  miles  to- 
day, owing  to  several  circumstances ;  we  shall 
have  42  to-morrow,  an  hard  day's  work,  but  I. 
suppose  we  shall  perform  it  if  the  weather  is 
good. 

We  came  through  Worcester  this  afternoon... 
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This  is  the  place,  I  think,  where  your  papa 
studied  law.  The  appearance  of  this  place 
pleased  me  very  much.  I  wished  to  stop  there 
this  night,  but  it  would  have  made  our  journey 
to-morrow  too  long. 

Thursday,  25th  August,  Boston. 

The  heart  of  the  most  loyal  Frenchman  has 
not  felt  so  great  and  so  real  a  pleasure  as  mine 
has.  Our  motives  are  certainly  very  different. 
Theirs,  because  it  is  the  jourde  fete  de  son  bon 
Roi,  (all  kings  of  France,  you  know,  are  bon 
Rois.)  Mine,  the  idea  of  having,  after  a  seven 
years'  absence,  returned  to  my  own  dear  home, 
and  amidst  the  friends  of  my  infancy,  and  those 
who  are  dear  to  me  by  the  ties  of  blood.  My 
satisfaction  cannot  be  now  complete ;  the  ab- 
sence of  two  of  the  best  parents  in  the  world, 
and  of  a  sister  on  whose  happiness  my  own  de- 
pends, can  certainly  be  compensated  by  no- 
thing. But  I  will  think  as  little  of  this  as  pos- 
sible, and  turn  all  my  ideas  to  pleasing  sub- 
jects. 

This  morning  before  four  o'clock  we  sat  out, 
and  by  riding  till  nine  this  eve,  we  reached 
Brackett's  tavern.  There  was  no  lodging  to 
be  had  there — the  house  was  full.  We  drove 
down  to  a  Mrs.  Kilby's,  in  State-street,  where 
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we  obtained  one  room  between  us  both.  It  is 
now  eleven — I  am  much  fatigued,  and  must 
lay  down  my  pen  for  the  present. 

26th.  The  first  thing  I  did  this  morning  was 
to  go  to  Uncle  Smith's.  He  was  at  his  store. 
Aunt  S.  asked  an  abundance  of  questions  about 
you.  I  found  here  all  my  trunks,  those  I  had 
sent  from  Holland  as  well  as  those  I  em- 
barked from  New- York.  I  inquired  in  vain  for 
letters  from  you  ;  none  were  to  be  found.  So, 
I  am  obliged  to  set  out  again  on  fresh  hopes  ; 
and  although  I  have  had  but  four  short  pages 
from  you  since  I  left  Anteuil,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  you  have  been  as  punctual  as  myself; 
and  I  am  sure  if  all  I  have  written  affords  you 
half  as  much  pleasure  as  one  of  yours  does  me, 
I  shall  never  regret  my  time. 

I  dined  at  uncle  Cranch's.  Lucy  and  Betsey 
were  both  in  town.  We  sat  and  looked  at  one 
another — I  could  not  speak,  and  they  could 
only  ask,  now  and  then,  a  question  concerning 
you.  How  much  more  expressive  this  silence, 
than  any  thing  we  could  have  said.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  will  do  for  a  stranger  and  a  person 
quite  indifferent  to  us,  but  may  I  always  find  a 
silent  reception  from  my  real  friends.  Don't 
think  I  am  grown  too  sentimental.  I  felt  so 
impatient  to  see  my  brother,  that  I  could  not 
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wait  till  to-morrow,  and  went  in  the  afternoon 
with  Mr.  Smith  and  your  cousins  to  Cambridge. 
Charles  and  your  cousin  are  both  well ;  but 
I  spoiled  Charles  for  conversation  by  giving 
him  your  letters  ;  he  was  so  eager  to  read 
them,  that  he  was  employed  a  great  part  of  the 
time  that  we  were  there.  He  comes  on  well 
in  his  studies,  and  what  is  of  great  advantage 
to  a  student,  has  for  his  chamber  mate,  a  youth 
whose  thirst  for  knowledge  is  insatiable.  His 
name  is  Walker ;  he  was  about  six  months  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  family,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  all  our  friends  are  much  pleased  with 
their  being  together  at  college  ;  and  I  am  per- 
'  suaded  it  will  afford  peculiar  satisfaction  to  our 
parents,  who  well  know  how  much  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  spirit  of  emulation.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  as  fortunate  as  my  cousin  and  brother 
have  been,  when  I  enter  College  myself.  To- 
morrow we  go  to  Braintree. 

August  27th.  (Braintree.)  At  length  all  the 
ideas  that  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  playing 
upon  my  imagination,  are  realized,  and  now  I 
may  truly  say — 

A  tous  les  cceurs  bien  n6s  que  la  patrie  est  ehere ! 
Qu'  avec  ravissement  je  revois  ce  sejour  ! 

I  left  Boston  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  stpp- 

6* 
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ped  on  the  road  at  several  places  ;  so  it  was 
eight  before  I  arrived  here.  Mr.  F.  and  Mr. 
Chaumont  came  four  or  five  miles  out  of  town 
with  me.  You  remember  that  your  papa  gave 
Mr.  C.  a  letter  to  the  former  governor,  who  has 
occupied  Mr.  Swan's  house  in  Roxbury  all 
summer ;  he  delivered  it  this  afternoon,  and  I 
thought  this  might  be  a  proper  time  to  pay  him 
my  visit  too.  He  is  at  this  time  troubled  with  the 
gout,  but  it  does  not  prevent  his  seeing  company. 
From  thence  we  went  and  drank  tea  at  Mr. 
Hichborne's  summer  seat,  (for  summer  seats 
are  high  in  vogue  now.)  He  was  not  at  home. 
I  left  the  gentlemen,  and  proceeded  to  General 
Warren's.  There  I  was  cordially  received. 
Poor  Charles  is  going  again  to  try  if  he  can  re- 
cover any  portion  of  health.  He  went  last 
winter  to  the  West  Indies,  and  found  himself 
much  better,  but  has  pined  away  again  since 
he  returned,  and  intends  now  to  sail  in  the 
course  of  the  week  for  Europe.  He  proposes 
spending  the  winter  at  Lisbon.  My  wishes  for 
him  are  much  greater  than  my  hopes.  My  last 
stage  was  at  uncle  Adams's.  There  I  saw  our 
aged,  honored  grandmamma,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded I  have  been  more  heartily  welcomed 
by  no  person.  The  question,  which  is  so  often 
repeated  to  me,  When  will  they  return  ?    was 
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one  of  the  first  she  asked  me.  I  could  only 
answer  with  a  sigh,  which  she  understood  as 
well  as  if  I  had  spoken.  May  she  live  to  see 
the  joyful  day  !  It  will  be  a  happy  one  to  her 
and  then,  may  she  never  sigh  for  your  return 
again.  When  I  arrived  here,  I  perceived  I  had 
left  your  packet  and  the  letters  for  your  aunt  at 
Boston,  in  my  trunk.  I  was  very  sorry  that  it 
happened  so,  but  the  circumstance  was  to  my 
own  advantage,  for  it  made  them  all  more  socia- 
ble than  they  would  have  been ;  for,  as  one  of 
our  cousins  told  me,  they  have  now  time  enough 
to  talk  with  me,  but  your  letters  will  not  last  so 
long,  and  therefore  when  they  have  them,  they 
must  make  as  much  of  them  as  they  can. 

28th.  I  have  attended  meeting  twice  to-day. 
I  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  parson's 
voice,  and  looks,  and  manner,  would  seem  so 
familiar  to  me.  I  thought,  while  he  was  preach- 
ing, that  I  had  heard  him  every  week  ever 
since  I  left  Braintree.  As  I  looked  round  the 
meeting-house,  every  face  above  thirty  I  knew  ; 
scarcely  one  under  twenty.  This  did  not  at  all 
surprise  me,  as  I  made  the  same  observation 
with  respect  to  persons  of  our  own  family.  As  for 
Billy  Cranch — I  might  have  been  a  hundred 
times  in  company  with  him,  without  having  the 
most  distant  suspicion  who  he  was,  though  I 
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should,  at  first  sight,  have  known  his  father  and 
mother  wherever  I  might  have  seen  them. 
This  afternoon  I  went  down  and  viewed  the 
well-known  habitation.  My  sensations  on  this 
occasion  cannot  be  described,  but  they  were 
such  that  I  did  not  sta}r  two  minutes  in  the 
house  ;  nor  would  it  give  me  the  least  pain  was 
I  forbidden  to  enter  it  again  before  your  return. 
I  went  to  the  library  and  looked  over  the  books, 
which  are  in  good  condition,  only  somewhat 
musty  and  dusty,  which  shows  that  their  owner 
is  not  with  them. 

My  paper  bids  me  close,  but  it  shall  not  be 
for  long.  Compliments  are  useless  to  those  we 
love.  Yours, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


August  29th,  1785,  Boston. 

I  came  into  Boston  this  morning,  and  shall 
probably  spend  the  week  here,  in  order  to  pay 
all  my  visits,  and  to  see  all  those  persons  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  show  myself  to.  I 
dined  to-day  at  Mr.  Brooks',  in  company  with 
Mr.  Foscan,  Mr.  Chaumont,  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr. 
L.  Austin  and  his  brother,  and  two  other  French 
gentlemen,   and   a  Mrs.  Shepherd,  an  English 
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lady.  I  must  beg  her  pardon  and  yours  for 
not  introducing  her  first;  she  is  about  25,  very 
fait,  well  shaped,  and  the  only  objection  I  have 
to  her  is,  that  she  has  what  I  call  Italian  eyes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  understand  me 
without  an  explanation.  I  mean  no  defect,  but 
something  very  piercing  and  rather  harsh,  that 
I  have  most  commonly  observed  in  the, eyes  of 
the  Italians  that  I  have  known ;  there  is  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  me  in  it,  and  if  I  am 
whimsical  I  must  claim  indulgence.  Mr.  A.  I 
suppose  you  know  as  much  of  as  I  do,  so  I  say 
nothing  of  him ;  it  rained  in  the  afternoon,  so 
most  of  the  company  stayed.  The  sight  of 
cards  drove  me  off  early  in  the  evening,  for  of 
late  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  them,  and  should 
be  perfectly  contented  never  to  touch  another 
pack.  I  spent  the  evening  at  Dr.  Welsh's. 
Uncle  Smith  and  his  family  were  there. 

August  30th.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
met  to-day.  I  went  and  heard  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice deliver  the  charge  to  the  jury.  I  never 
heard  either  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Thurlow  or 
Lord  Loughborough,  (and  I  have  heard  them 
all,)  speak  with  more  dignity ;  they  never  spake 
upon  a  more  important  subject,  for  it  was  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  education  of  youth.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  hear  him  complain  that  many 
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towns  in  the  state  have  neglected  to  maintain 
the  public  schools  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  what  he 
said  may  be  productive  of  good  effects.  Mr. 
Thatcher  afterwards  was  called  upon  for  a 
prayer,  and  made  one  extemporary,  very  well 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Dana,  for  the 
first  time,  filled  one  of  the  judge's  seats. 

Cambridge,  9  at  night.  I  came  here  this  af- 
ternoon, and  shall  return  to-morrow.  Charles 
is  ver}7  much  pleased  with  his  situation  here, 
and  comes  on  well  with  his  studies;  his  class  is 
one  of  the  most  numerous  that  have  entered. 

Boston,  Aug.  31.  Mr.  Chaumont  went  to 
Cambridge  this  morning,  and  saw  the  library 
and  museum  belonging  to  the  University.  I 
waited  upon  President  Willard  and  delivered 
your  father's  letter.  Upon  the  account  I  gave 
of  myself,  and  upon  my  telling  him  that  I  in- 
tended to  wait  until  the  next  commencement, 
he  advised  me  rather  to  enter  in  the  spring,  so 
that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  two  lectures 
upon  Natural  Philosophy ;  so  it  is  now  decided 
that  I  am  to  go  and  spend  some  months  at  Mr. 
Shaw's,  though  I  do  not  expect  to  get  there  be- 
fore October.  I  returned  here  with  Mr.  C, 
and  as  I  was  standing  in  the  street  before  the 
door  of  the  post-office,  a  letter  was  handed  to 
me ;  from  it  my  hopes  were  immediately  raised ; 
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I  broke  the  seal,  and  found  a  very  polite  note 
from  Mr.  King,  enclosing  your  No.  3,  June 
13th,  from  the  Bath  Hotel.  I  never  received 
but  one  letter  that  gave  me  more  pleasure,  and 
that  was  about  fourteen  months  ago,  from  my 
friend  Murray.  You  begin  with  a  caution  which 
I  am  sorry  to  have  given  cause  for,  but  for 
which  I  sincerely  thank  you.  It  is  a  great  con- 
solation, when  we  are  sensible  of  having  failed, 
to  have  friends  who  can  kindly  reprove  us.  Let 
me  request  of  you,  my  sister,  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be  monitor,  when  I  may  fall  into  other 
errors,  and  I  am  sure  that  will  correct  me,  if 
any  thing  can.  Your  No.  2  I  wait  impatiently 
for.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you  are  not  more 
•pleased  with  your  present  situation  than  you 
was  when  at  Anteuil :  but  I  hope  you  will 
be  more  pleased  after  a  residence  of  some  time. 
The  first  months  are  most  commonly  disagree- 
able in  a  new  place ;  a  person  has  not  had 
time  to  form  a  society  sufficient  to  pass  plea- 
santly the  leisure  hours  ;  but  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance more  extensive  than  it  was  in  France, 
and  I  dare  say  by  this  time  you  relish  your 
situation  much  better  than  you  did  in  the  for- 
mer. I  am  sufficiently  sensible  of  your  par- 
tiality for  me,  readily  to  believe  that  you  miss 
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me.  Had  I  consulted  my  present  feelings,  I 
certainly  could  not  have  been  induced  to  leave 
you  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  inform  you  of 
my  motives,  you  know  them,  and  approved  of 
the  measure,  as  being  the  most  advantageous 
to  myself  that  I  could  take.  Was  I  now  placed 
in  the  situation  I  was  in  six  months  ago, 
although  I  might  be  still  more  sensible  than  I 
was  then,  how  much  1  should  suffer  by  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  best  of  parents  and  of  sisters, 
yet  should  I  again  follow  the  same  course  I 
have  pursued.  My  preferring  to  return  home, 
has  surprised  a  number  of  the  young  acquain- 
tance here,  much  more  than  it  would,  probably, 
if  they  had  seen  as  much  of  Europe  as  I  have. 
As  for  the  diversions  and  the  splendors  of  those 
countries,  I  have  not  bestowed  so  much  as  one 
regret  upon  them,  and  if  I  ever  do,  it  will  be 
because  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do — and  I 
am  not  afraid  of  that  ever  being  the  case. 

Do  not  think,  my  sister,  that  any  thing  com- 
ing from  you  can  ever  be  by  me  considered 
ridiculous  or  trifling.  I  have  been,  in  my  for- 
mer letters,  often  so  minute,  that  I  was  afraid  it 
would  be  tiresome,  but  I  now  hope  otherwise, 
and  am  certain  it  cannot  be  so,  if  I  judge  of 
your  feelings  by  my  own.  I  have  seen  in  the 
London  papers  some  specimens  of  refugee  po- 
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liteness,  but  all  those  paragraphs  are  like  cer- 
tain fowling-pieces,  which,  instead  of  wound- 
ing the  game  they  are  pointed  at,  as  McFingal 
says — 

"  Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  over." 

I  am  not  afraid  of  seeing  any  thing  of  the  kind 
directed  against  any  of  you,  that  will  give  me  a 
moment's  pain  ;  the  most  ineffable  contempt  is 
the  only  sentiment  they  will  ever  raise  in  my 
breast.  I  want  very  much  to  hear  how  you 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  the  presentation 
with  proper  dignity  and  assurance;  but  I  want 
all  the  minutiae.  What  did  the  king  say  ? 
.What  the  queen  ?  I  suppose  some  common- 
place things,  that  will  be  ennobled  by  coming 
from  those  who  are  the  fountains  of  honor  and 
dignity.  The  mighty  of  the  earth  seem  to  be 
conscious  of  their  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  they  choose  to  envelope 
themselves  in  all  the  majesty  of  obscurity. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  gone  with  you,  I  might  also 
have  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  a  presentation  to  his 
majesty.  But  it  cannot  be,  and  I  must  endea- 
vor to  bear  my  misfortunes  as  firmly  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  taken  a  house  in 
so  fine  a   situation  as   Grosvenor  Square,  and 
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hope  you  are  finally  settled  in  it ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  you  have  the  Dutch  furniture. 

I  have  read  in  several  of  the  London  papers, 
that  the  Earl  of  Effingham  was  to  come  here  as 
minister  from  that  court.  You  do  not  mention 
an}'-  thing  upon  the  subject,  but  by  the  visit  you 
had  from  the  countess,  T  suppose  the  intentions 
of  the  court  are  really  as  the  papers  state.  Mr. 
Temple  has  been  expected  at  New- York,  as 
consul,  these  four  months.  His  daughter,  the 
great  toast  of  this  town,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  preparing  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Mr. 
Winthrop.  It  is  said  the  preliminaries  are 
agreed  on  by  all  parties  interested.  I  have 
waited  on  the  governor,  but  have  not  as  yet  had 
the  good  fortune  of  seeing  Miss  Temple. 

I  think  with  you,  it  was  paying  you  but  a 
poor  compliment  to  find  so  great  a  resem- 
blance between  you  and  me — but  there  are 
certain  features,  which  I  suppose  every  family 
has  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  consequently, 
a  person  of  Mr.  West's  profession,  who  are  ob- 
liged to  study  physiogomy  may  perceive  a 
likeness,  which  a  man  in  any  other  would  not 
think  of.  I  perceive  that  I  have  run  on  these 
six  pages  in  reply  to  your  letter,  and  I  am 
very  glad  you  have  at  length  furnished  me 
with  subjects    to  write    on,    for   1   was  quite 
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ashamed  of  having  nothing  to  say  but  what  re- 
lated to  myself.  But  now  I  will  again  proceed 
in  my  narrative. 

I  dined  to  day  at  Mr.  Stevens,  in  company 
with  uncle  Smith's  family  and  Mr.  Green's, 
there  was  no  one  present  that  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted with,  so  there  is  no  necessity  of  giving 
you  my  opinion  concerning  any  person  there. 
This  afternoon  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cushing, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  he  was  not  chez 
lui.  Drank  tea  at  Mr.  Appletons,  though  I  did 
not  see  him.  Charlotte  has  been  a  long  time 
in  ill-health  ;  she  is  pretty,  but  not  I  think  equal 
to  her  sister  Betsey.  I  am  thought  here  some- 
what peculiar  in  my  taste — -ideas  of  beauty  are 
often  local,  and  it  is  probable  I  have  in  Europe 
corrupted  mine,  the  lady  is  not  considered  as 
extraordinary  here  ;  and  I  have  been  much 
less  struck  by  several,  whose  reputations  for 
personal  charms  are  much  higher ;  her  shape 
has  been  formed  by  nature,  such  as  the  ladies 
in  Europe  take  so  much  pains  to  acquire,  like 
a  wasp,  as  your  mamma  used  to  say ;  her  man- 
ners are  very  easy,  and  she  is  properly  sociable. 
I  have  seen  very  few  young  ladies  since  my 
arrival,  whose  first  sight  has  been  so  pleasing 
to  me. 

And  now,  my  dear   sister,  I  must  bid  you 
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good  night.  I  have  written  so  much  to-day  I 
have  fairly  tired  myself  out,  and  I  fear  you  too  ;, 
I  will  make  no  apology,  lest  it  should  induce 
you  to  shorten  your  letters. 

Thursday,  Sept.  1st.  We  went  to  the  fore- 
noon ball  at  Concert  Hall,  there  were  very 
few  gentlemen  there,  but  I  should  have  suppos- 
ed every  young  lady  in  the  town,  at  any  rate 
there  were  more  than  an  hundred,  high  and  low, 
short  and  tall,  plain  and  pretty,  all  in  a  jumble. 

Friday  2d.  Mr.  Chaumont  was  obliged  to 
leave  town  to-day,  having  made  but  a  very 
short  stay  here  ;  he  is  pleased  with  his  reception 
in  Boston,  as  every  foreigner  must  be. 

I  found  in  Boston  to-day  letters  from  you  and 
our  dear  parents.  I  miss  very  much  your  No. 
2,  but  will  wait  with  patience,  and  in  the  mean 
time  reply  to  your  No.  4.  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  your  preferring  the  French  stage 
to  the  English  ;  every  person  of  taste  and  deli- 
cacy, cannot,  I  think,  avoid  it,  unless  blinded 
by  national  prejudice.  I  have  met  with  Eng- 
lishmen, and  there  are  writers  who  are  suf- 
ficiently candid  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  their  neighbors  in  that  respect.  Tancred  is 
a  very  tragical  story,  I  admired  the  original  tale 
when  I  read  it  in  Gil  Bias,  from  whence 
Thompson  took  it,  but   I  know  not  for  what 
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reason  I  never  admired  this  author's  dramatic 
pieces ;  the  representation  may  give  them 
more  interest  than  one  would  suppose,  when 
we  only  read  them.  As  they  inculcate  virtue 
and  morality  they  have  great  merit,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  they  are  the  produc- 
tions of  an  author  who  never  wrote, 

"  One  line,  which  dying  he  might  wish  to  blot." 

Your  account  of  the  presentation  was  exactly 
such  as  I  wished  for;  it  is  sufficiently  minute 
to  make   me  attend   you   in   my  imagination, 
through  every  step  from  the  morning  to  the  joy- 
ful instant  when  you  went  into  your  coach  to  re- 
turn home  ;  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  was 
■the  most  pleasing  circumstance  .you   met  with 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  the  whole  ceremo- 
ny, as  all  those  of  courts  are,  was  beyond  mea- 
sure  ridiculous,  is  as  true,  as  it  is  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  go  through  it. 
Was  Heraclitus  himself  present  at    such  as- 
semblies he   could  not,  I  believe,  refrain  from 
laughing.     As  they  are  obliged  to  go  through 
this  drudgery  so  often,   they  might  make  the 
matter  still  more  systematical,  and  never  say 
but  one  thing,  which  they  might  repeat  upon 
every  occasion,  and  to  every  body.     But  man- 
kind can  be  brought  by  constant  use,  to  relish 
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almost  every  thing,  and  perhaps  those  very 
levees  to  which  we  should  consider  it  a  misfor- 
tune to  be  subjected,  are  an  enjoyment  to  those 
who  have  been  bred  to  them.  The  different 
speeches  of  the  royal  personages  were  such  as 
I  expected;  why  her  majesty  should  be  con- 
fused, I  cannot  imagine,  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  meaning  in  what  she  said,  though,  by  the 
way,  you  seem  in  your  answer  to  have  hit 
exactly  the  court  style  ;  a  compliment,  though 
at  the  expense  of  your  real  opinion,  and  I  own 
you  could  not  with  propriety  have  given  the 
preference  to  your  own  country  upon  that  oc- 
casion. You  will  often  attend  the  drawing 
room,  and  although  it  never  will  be  agreeable 
to  you,  it  will  never  give  so  much  uneasiness  as 
it  did.  the  first  time. 

Haverhill,  7th.  Miss  H.  is  still  here  ;  her  per- 
son answers  all  the  expectation  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  descriptions  of  yourself  and  my 
friend  at  Lisbon ;  I  will  wait  until  I  am  more 
acquainted  with  her  before  I  give  you  my  opi- 
nion of  her  character. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
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Braintree,  Sept.  19,  1785. 

I  have  been  in  a  manner  cheated  out  of  this 
day  by  the  library,  for  in  looking  over  the  books, 
and  sometimes  dipping  into  one,  the  fleeting 
hours  (as  the  poets  say,)  have  disappeared,  and 
night  in  her  sable  chariot  has  performed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  course. 

We  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Ma- 
dame Quincy.  Several  ladies,  and  Parson 
Wiberd  were  there.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  him  out  of  the  meeting-house. 
Well !  you  have  been  in  Russia  ?  As  soon  as  I 
had  answered,  he  inquired  about  the  French 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  in  short,  of  the  ladies  in 
every  part  of  Europe  I  had  seen.  At  length  I 
said  to  him,  you  seem,  sir,  to  inquire  of  nothing 
any  where  but  the  ladies.  Why,  to  be  sure, 
said  he,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  inquire  about  the 
best  things  first.  He  was  very  merry,  now 
and  then  paid  a  compliment,  but  as  often  let 
fall  a  sarcasm  on  the  fair  sex. 

Mr.  Appleton  invited  me  to  visit  him ;  he 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  asked  what  pas- 
sage I  had,  &c,  and  soon  came  to  the  question 
of  which  I  complained  in  my  last  letter  to  you; 
what  part  of  Europe  did  I  like  best  ?  I  told 
him  I  had  been  most  in  France,  and  that  might 
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be  the  reason  that  I  was  most  pleased  with  it* 
He  believed  that  France  and  the  French  were 
really  better  than  they  had  been  represented  ; 
they  were  certainly  a  great  nation,  and  had 
many  good  qualities,  but  they  were  not  sin- 
cere ;  they  would  make  great  professions  with- 
out meaning. 

Don't  you  think  now,  said  he,  that  the  genu- 
ine English,  plain-hearted,  real  benevolence, 
though  not  accompanied  with  so  many  exteriors 
of  complaisance,  are  much  more  noble  and 
manly?  I  could  not  answer  in  a  negative, 
very  decently,  and  I  could  not,  with  propriety, 
in  the  affirmative,  so  I  turned  it  off  as  I  could. 
But  what  is  your  opinion  of  England  ?  Do  you 
not  admire  that  country  very  much  ?  I  thought 
the  best  would  be  to  let  him  have  his  own  way, 
and  I  agreed  with  him  as  far  as  I  could.  Up- 
on other  subjects  I  thought  he  spoke  sensibfy, 
but  whenever  he  came  upon  the  topic  of  Eng- 
land, his  gratitude  and  fondness  absorbed  every 
other  sentiment. 

This  afternoon  I  went  down  to  our  house, 
and  stayed  there  two  or  three  hours.  There  is 
something  to  me  awful  in  the  look  of  it  now. 
All  within  is  gloomy  and  sad — and  when  will 
it  look  more  pleasant  ?  Oh,  I  must  not  think 
of  that !  I  very  much  fear  it  will  be  yet  a  long, 
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long  time  before  I  shall  see  you  again.  I  dare 
not  tell  our  friends  here  my  real  thoughts  on 
the  subject. 

I  took  a  walk  down  with  Mr.  T.,  and  drank 
tea  at  uncle  Quincy's.  I  have  every  day  rea- 
son to  say  more  and  more,  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone.  A  single  life  in  this  country 
cannot,  I  think,  be  an  happy  life.  But  do  not 
be  afraid,  my  sister,  that  I  shall  be  so  fond  of 
a  connected  life  as  to  have  too  soon  any  desire 
to  enter  it  myself.  I  well  know  that  study  for 
years  and  years  to  come,  is  to  be  my  only  mis- 
tress, and  my  only  courtship  that  of  the  muses. 
These  sentiments,  which  my  parents  and  dear- 
est friends  have  always  inculcated  in  me,  and 
which  my  own  reason  and  inclination  confirm, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  lasting.  To-morrow 
I  leave  Braintree  finally  for  the  winter,  and  pro- 
bably shall  not  come  here  again  before  next 
commencement. 

Cambridge,  28th.  I  spent  a  part  of  the  after- 
noon with  Dr.  Waterhouse,  and  shall  remain 
until  to-morrow  with  our  brother,  who  is  well 
contented  with  his  situation  here,  and  has  con- 
ducted himself  so  as  to  have  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  his  class-mates  and  the  approbation  of 
his  tutor.  I  must  for  the  present  bid  you  adieu. 
From  your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Q.  Adams,  ^ 
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Haverhill,  October  1st,  1785. 
I  am  now  settled  down  for  the  winter,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  an  unremitting  attention 
to  my  studies,  I  am  told  I  have  much  more  to 
do  than  I  had  any  idea  of,  in  order  to  gain  an 
admittance  with  honor  next  spring  in  the  junior 
class  at  the  University.  In  the  Greek  I  have 
to  go  from  the  beginning  to  learn  the  grammar, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  task ;  to 
study  the  New  Testament  nearly  or  quite 
through,  between  three  or  four  books  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropaedia,  and  five  or  six  books  in 
Homer's  Iliad.  In  Latin  I  have  but  little  else 
to  go  through  but  Horace,  part  of  which  I  have 
already  done.  In  English,  I  have  to  study 
Watts'  Logic,  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, and  something  in  Astronomy.  But 
what  good  is  it  to  me  to  know  all  this,  I  hear 
you  say  ;  not  much,  I  grant,  but  it  is  only  the 
preface  to  a  request  which  I  am  obliged  to 
make  much  against  my  inclination,  it  is  that 
you  would  relax  from  the  strictness  of  our  en- 
gagement until  I  get  to  Cambridge.  However, 
two  days  in  the  week  I  will  set  apart  half  an 
hour  to  write  something  to  you.  If  you  claim 
the  same  indulgence,  I  cannot,  injustice,  refuse 
it.  It  would  be  a  mortification  to  me  to  hear 
from  you  less  frequently  than  I  do,  and  I  sin- 
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eerely  hope  you  will  continue  to  write  as  fully 
as  you  have  done,  but  from  the  impossibility  of 
my  fulfilling  my  part  of  the  engagement  I  must 
leave  it  entirely  to  your  option. 

I  have  been  grieved,  since  my  return,  to  see 
the  education  given  to  numbers  of  young  ladies. 
They  talk  of  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  Europe, 
but  I  think  we  go  much  farther  than  they  do, 
we  have  no  theatres  and   masquerades  I  own, 
but  there  are  assemblies,   concerts ,  and  balls 
and  visits,  which  appear  to  me  the  most  ridicu- 
lous methods  of  killing  time  that  was  ever  in- 
vented.    In   Europe,  you  commonly  see  that 
even  young  ladies  of  fortune  have  an  excellent 
education  given  them,   before  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  and  they  may  afterwards 
make  what  use   of  it  they  please  ;  but  here 
without  fortunes  to  supportshow,  without  titles, 
the  dignity  of  which  they  are  bound  to  maintain, 
think  it  beneath  them  to  know  any  thing  but  to 
dance  and  talk  scandal !    In  this  last  particular 
they  have  attained  great  perfection.     They  are 
carried  into    company  when   they  are  far  too 
young ;  and  are   taught,  if  they  can  talk  non- 
sense very  fluently,  and   sit  very  straight  and 
upright  five  hours  together  in  one  chair,  they 
will  be  most  accomplished   women.     You  will 
think  I   am   too  severe,   but  it    certainly   is 
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too  often    the    case    with   our   young   women 
educated  in  the  capital ;  it  has  been  an  essential 
injury  to  Miss ,  she  has  a  fine,  natural  ge- 
nius, but  it  has  been  so  long   employed  upon 
trifles,  that  they  have  almost  become  natural  to 
it.     Had  she  always  been  taught  that  prudence 
and  economy  were  qualities  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  young  people  in  this  country,  that  some 
knowledge  in  literature,  and  especially  in  his- 
tory was   a   much  greater    ornament  than    a 
pretty  face  and  a  fine  shape,   I  doubt  not  she 
would  be  much  more  universally  admired  than 
she  is.     She  has  been  much  celebrated  by  fops, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  vanity  is  her  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  this,  however,  must  be  said,  that  nature 
has  been  very  liberal  to  her  in  mind  and   per- 
son, but  that  her  foibles  are  probably  owing  to 
education.  She  has  conquered  many,  I  am  told, 
and  I  hope  the  rest  will  gradually  disappear. 
When   I   write    to  you,    I    endeavor    to  give 
you  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  as  they  rise  ;  to 
any  one  else  I  should  give  a  much  more  advan- 
tageous character  of  this   lady,  and  yet  speak 
nothing  but   what   I  believed,  but  to  you,    I 
mean  to  speak  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth. 

There  have  been   here  since  my  arrival,  a 
number  of  young  people  ;  you  shall  have  my 
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sentiments  on  them  one  by  one  ;  it  was,  if  you 
remember,  a  part  of  our  agreement.  Miss  P. 
is  17,  an  orphan,  and  niece  to  Mr.  B.,  you  may 
have  seen  in  London.  She  is  of  middling 
stature,  a  fine,  charming  shape,  beautiful  com- 
plexion, and  if  not  the  first  beauty  in  Haverhill, 
at  least  the  second.  Had  her  eye  more  ex- 
pression in  it,  she  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
belle,  but  amazingly  wild.  When  she  and  N. 
get  together,  it  would  make  Heraclitus  laugh 
to  see  them,  yet  is  enough  to  make  any  one 
weep  to  see  nature^  s  gifts  so  abused  ;  they  both 
require  the  severe  eye  of  a  parent  to  make  them 
completely  amiable. 

.  I  have  spent  a  part  of  this  eve  at  Mr.W.'s;  this 
family  has  paid  more  attention  to  my  brothers, 
and  since  my  arrival  to  me,  than  any  other  in 
this  town  ;  and  if  the  old  maxim  be  true,  that 
it  is  according  to  the  treatment  we  receive  from 
persons,  that  we  form  our  opinions  of  them,  I 
ought  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  them ;  and 
so  indeed  it  is.  Mrs.  White  is  an  excellent 
woman,  her  daughter  very  agreeable,  and  has 
more  reading  than  many  of  our  divinities  in 
this  town. 

Saturday,  15th.  Dined  with  Mr.  D.  He 
has  not  had  what  is  called  a  classical  educa- 
tion, but  has  always  been  very  fond  of  reading, 
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and  is  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  in  his  own 
language;  he  is  very  fond  of  inquiring,  which 
flatters  the  vanity  of  a  traveller,  more  than  per- 
haps you  know.  It  is  as  agreeable  to  give  in- 
formation as  to  receive  it,  and  is  more  pleasing 
to  our  amour-propre. 

Wednesday,  19th.  Drank  tea  and  passed 
the  evening  on  Monday  at  Mr.  White's — met 
some  company  there.  Miss  Williams  is  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Miss  H.,  tall,  rather  large,  but 
genteel  and  very  pretty.  But  since  I  came 
home  I  am  grown  more  indifferent  still  to  beauty 
than  I  ever  was.  It  is  so  common  a  thing  here, 
that  it  loses  half  its  value.  O,  that  our  young 
ladies  were  as  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
their  minds,  as  they  are  for  the  charms  of  their 
persons  !  but  alas,  too  many  of  them  are  like  a 
beautiful  apple  that  is  insipid  to  the  taste. 
Stop,  stop,  young  man,  methinks  I  hear  you 
say,  it  ill  becomes  you  at  your  age,  to  sit  up  as 
censor  of  the  conduct  of  the  ladies  :  rather  at- 
tend to  your  own.  True,  my  sister,  I  will  own 
I  am  wrong,  and  had  I  not  made  a  resolution  to 
give  you  my  thoughts,  I  would  restrain  the  in- 
dignation which  I  cannot  prevent  from  rising  in 
my  breast,  when  I  see  the  best  gifts  of  nature 
neglected  or  abused. 

We  visited  Newburyport,  and  were  present 
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at  a  training  of  about  900  men.  I  was  follow- 
ing their  motions  ;  they  did  not  perform  their 
evolutions  as  the  king  of  Prussia's  troops  do, 
but  would  not  in  time  of  war,  I  believe,  be  less 
effective. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Dalton's,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Symmes,  a  young  gentleman  who  is  study- 
ing law,  very  agreeable  and  pleasing  in  his 
manners.  Mr.  D.  is  much  of  a  gentleman  ;  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  that  easy  politeness  which 
serves  so  much  to  make  men  happy,  and  to 
keep  them  so.  A  talent  which  most  men  can- 
not acquire,  whatever  pains  they  may  take, 
but  which  some  possess  naturally,  and  will 
.show  it  in  whatever  station  of  life  they  may 
be  placed.  It  has  been  observed,  that  Mrs. 
Dalton  resembles  your  mamma ;  this  is  a  suf- 
ficient eulogium  of  her,  and  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  be  said  in  her  favor.  R.  is  a 
picture  of  satisfaction  and  content ;  her  uncom- 
mon bulk  does  not  apfpear  to  give  her  any  anxi- 
ety, and  her  mind  seems  to  be  in  a  continual 
calm.  The  children  have  all  been  brought  up 
to  do  something  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and 
not  to  consider  that  idleness  is  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Saturday,  22d.  Thursday  eve  our  uncle 
and  aunt  returned  from  their  journey,  and 
brought  me  two  letters  from  mamma,  and  one 
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from  my  friend  Murray,  but  not  a  line  from  you. 
I  will  not  complain,  even  if  I  finally  receive 
none,  because  you  have  taught  me  patience  ; 
but  I  still  hope  there  is  a  letter  from  you  some- 
where in  Boston. 

Eliza  has  been  here  yesterday  and  to-day. 
What  an  amiable  disposition  !  She,  in  some 
measure,  supplies  your  place  as  a  sister,  and 
if  any  one  could  make  me  forget  your  being 
absent,  it  were  she.  But  that  is  impossible.  I 
believe  that  absence  always  has  a  tendency  to 
rivet  the  ties  of  friendship  more  closely,  as  we 
cannot  properly  conceive  the  value  of  any  good 
thing  until  we  are  deprived  of  it. 

When  I  shall  see  you  and  my  ever  dear  and 
honored  parents  again,  alas,  alas,  I  know  not. 
The  ocean  is  again  between  us  !  The  interests 
of  a  nation  keep  you  on  that  side,  and  the  duty 
of  an  individual  keep  me  on  this.  But  the 
hope  that  some  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
all  meet  again  together,  stiM  cheers  and  encoura- 
ges me  ;  although  it  is  like  trees  in  the  dusk, 
which  seem  lengthening  as  you  go. 

It  is  most  probable  that  none  of  us  will  ever 
see  again  pur  aunt  Tufts.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
who  can  look  back  with  pleasure  on  a  life  well 
spent,  and  can  submit  cheerfully  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Good  night,  my  dear  sister,  or  rather  good 
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morning,  for  the  clock  has  struck  one.  Pre- 
sent my  dutiful  regards  to  our  parents.  I  wrote 
about  a  fortnight  since  to  mamma  ;  the  vessel 
sailed  a  few  days  since,  and  has  also  two  or 
three  letters  for  you. 

Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


Haverhill,  October  16th,  1785. 

We  have  had  the  most  considerable  freshet 
in  the  river  that  has  ever  been  known.  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  that  it  had  rained  for  two  days 
"without  intermission.  The  storm  lasted  longer 
up  in  the  country,  and  the  river  being  the  final 
receptacle  of  all,  has  been  continually  swelling 
till  last  night.  The  main  street  has  been  full 
of  water,  so  that  at  some  places  boats  have 
been  necessary  to  go  from  house  to  house.  A 
blacksmith's  shop  on  the  banks  seems  to  have 
taken  a  fancy  for  a  sailing  party,  and  on  its  way 
knocked  a  vessel  off  the  stocks.  The  damage 
done  has  been  considerable. 

Last  eve,  William  and  Lucy  Cranch  and 
Charles  arrived  here.  The  fall  vacation  be- 
gan last  week,  but  was   only  for  a  fortnight. 

8* 
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I  expected  a  letter  from  you  by  them,  but  wag 
disappointed.  I  fear  I  shall  have  none,  which 
shall  not,  however,  prevent  my  writing,  but  if 
my  letters  are,  henceforth,  still  more  insipid 
than  those  I  have  already  written,  you  must 
excuse  me,  for  I  have  very  little  subject,  and 
very  little  time.  Now  do  not  think  that  I  am 
fishing  for  a  compliment.  I  request  you 
would  not  reply  to  this  passage.  If  your  affec- 
tion and  candor  are  such  that  you  can  receive 
any  entertainment  from  such  scrawls  as  I  can 
afford,  I  have  abundantly  fulfilled  my  purpose. 
Thursday  27th.  Our  three  cousins,  two  bro- 
thers, with  Mr.  Thaxter  and  Leonard  White, 
(a  youth  of  an  exceedingly  agreeable  disposi- 
tion and  manners,)  dined  here  to-day.  The 
three  brothers  had  not  been  together  before  for 
seven  years.  I  felt  in  such  spirits,  as  you  have 
sometimes  seen  me  in,  when  you  thought  I  was 
half  mad  ;  and  yet,  every  now  and  then,  the 
rising  sigh  would  betray,  that  something  yet 
was  wanting  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  was  not  the 
only  person  present  who  recollected  you,  with 
painful  pleasing  sensations.  Our  cousins  leave 
us  to-morrow  to  return  to  Braintree.  Charles 
remains  here  till  the  end  of  the  vacation.  Lucy 
and  Nancy  are  very  intimate  together,  not, 
however,  from  any  similarity  of  character — * 
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you  know  how  serious,  how  prudent,  how 
thinking  your  cousin  is.  Nancy  is  as  gay,  as 
flighty,  and  as  happy,  as  you  could  wish  to  see 
a  person  ;  both  their  natural  dispositions  are 
very  good,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  enough  to  es- 
tablish real  friendship,  though  in  many  points 
there  may  be  an  essential  difference. 

Saturday  29th.  At  length  I  have  got  your 
fine  packet,  which  was  more  agreeable,  if  pos- 
sible, as  I  had  given  over  all  hopes  of  receiving 
any  by  this  opportunity.  Indeed,  you  do  not 
know  how  much  I  was  gratified  ;  such  parts  as 
I  thought  might  be  communicated  I  read  here, 
and  afforded  much  entertainment  to  persons 
.that  you  love  and  esteem.  As  I  shall  have 
probably  nothing  of  great  consequence  to  say  of 
myself,  I  will  draw  my  future  subjects  from 
your  letters. 

I  am  very  glad  to  perceive  you  are  so  well 
pleased  with  your  situation.  Speaking  the  lan- 
guage, and  being  in  the  city,  are  circum- 
stances that  must  contribute  greatly  to  your 
satisfaction,  and  so  large  a  library  of  books 
that  you  can  read,  will  serve  to  pass  over  the 
Leisure  hours  more  agreeably  than  when  you 
were  in  France. 

I  remember  the  Mr.  Bridgen  you  mention  ; 
he  told  me  once,  that  all  eldest  sons  ought  to  be 
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hanged,  it  was  not  levelled  at  me,  but  against 
the  accumulation  of  estates,  for  he  is  a  very 
high  republican.  The  breakfasts  at  6  in  the 
eve  and  dinners  at  midnight,  are  ridiculous 
enough,  but  of  no  great  consequence.  Nature 
demands  food  at  some  time  of  the  day,  but  how 
much  that  maybe  varied,  as  well  as  the  name 
given  to  the  meal,  is,  I  fancy,  quite  indifferent. 

I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  your  judg- 
ment of  persons  conformable  with  what  I 
thought  of  them,  when  I  saw  them.  Mrs.  P. 
has  a  Grecian  for  her  husband  ;  he  has  studied 
his  countryman,  Plato,  and  perhaps  has  now 
and  then  to  practise  some  of  the  precepts  of 
Socrates.  Miss  H.  I  have  mentioned  before  ; 
her  form  is  very  pretty,  her  wit  agreeable,  her 
ruling  passion  vanity. 

By  the  papers  of  yesterday,  I  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hardy,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, to  whom  I  had  letters.  Also  the  death 
of  our  aunt  Tufts;  these  two  events  coming  to 
me  together,  have  made  me  quite  sober  ;  reflec- 
tions upon  mortality  have  been  so  often  made, 
and  are  so  often  introduced  into  the  mind  of 
every  one,  that  it  could  be  no  entertainment  to 
you  to  give  you  my  thoughts  at  present. 

The  fact  is,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  cannot 
talk  upon  interesting  subjects  in  mixed  compa-* 
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nies,  without  being  styled  a  pedant ;  many  peo- 
ple, and  those  perhaps  the  most  fond  of  hearing 
themselves  talk,  would  be  excluded  from  con- 
versation, and  would  call  nonsense  what  they 
themselves  could  not  understand.  His  majesty, 
to  be  sure,  says  very  good  things,  and  this  I 
can  say,  he  is  not  the  only  king  I  have  heard  of 
that  could  talk  well  and  act  ill ;  the  sentiments 
he  professes,  I  think,  confirm  what  has  been 
said  of  him,  that  as  a  private  man,  he  would 
have  acted  his  part  much  better  than  as  sove- 
reign of  an  empire. 

I  was  very  much  gratified  with  the  kind  no- 
tice of  Col.  Smith.  Attentions  from  persons 
whose  character  we  respect,  although  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them,  are  very  pleas- 
ing ;  be  kind  enough  to  present  my  respects  to 
him.  My  duty  to  our  parents,  and  compli- 
ments where  they  will  be  acceptable. 

Yours, 

J.  Q.  A. 


Cambridge,  March  15th,  1786. 

What  shall  I  say  to  justify  the  date  of  this 
letter,  after  so  many  fair  promises  to  be  punc- 
tual, and  so  many  obligations  to  be  so,  from 
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your  being  so  exact?  To  skip  nearly  four 
months  without  writing  a  line.  Indeed,  my  only 
plea  is,  that  which  I  have  already  offered — a 
want  of  time.  I  have  been,  indeed,  very  much 
hurried  since  I  came  to  Haverhill,  and  of  late 
more  than  ever.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I 

was  informed,  that  of  the  short  time  I  expected  to 
be  atHaverhill,  six  weeks  were  to  be  curtailed, 
and  that  instead  of  entering  at  the  last  of  April, 
I  must  come  by  the  middle  of  March,  in  order 
to  attend  two  courses  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy. I  might  have  waited  till  next  commence- 
ment, and  then  entered  as  senior ;  and  in  that 
case  I  should  have  had  time  enough  to  write  to 
my  friends,  but  I  should  have  missed  one 
course  of  lectures.  Besides,  I  had  undertaken 
last  fall,  to  be  ready  to  enter  before  the  class 
began  upon  natural  philosophy.  When  I  found 
my  time  shortened,  I  determined  to  lay  aside 
every  thing  else,  and  attend  only  to  my  present 
business  ;  supposing  you  would  prefer  to  have 
me  qualified  in  every  respect  for  the  place  I  was 
to  enter  in  this  University,  to  hearing  from  me 
often.  And  to  enter  here,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
know  any  thing  but  what  is  found  in  a  certain  set 
of  books,  and  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  some 
of  the  best  scholars,  after  having  taken  their 
degrees,  would  not  be  received  if  they  offered 
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as  freshmen,  because  they  commonly  forget 
those  parts  of  learning  which  are  required  in  a 
freshman.  Since  the  first  of  January,  I  have 
not,  upon  an  average,  been  four  hours  in  a 
week  (Sundays  excepted)  out  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
house.  And  now,  I  thank  heaven,  I  have  got 
through  this  business,  and  shall  have  time  to 
write  you  more  often. 

Yesterday  I  came  here  from  Haverhill,  and 
this  day  passed  examination  before  the  presi- 
dent, professors  and  tutors.  After  they  had  done 
with  me,  and  laid  their  wise  heads  together  to 
consult  whether  I  was  worthy  of  entering  this 
University,  the  president  came  marching  as 
.the  heroes  on  the  French  stage  do,  and  with 
sufficient  pomposity  said:  "  Adams,  you  are 
admitted."  I  have  already  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  showing  all  the  respect  and  deference 
to  every  member  of  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege that  they  can  possibly  claim,  but  to  you,  I 
can  venture  to  give  my  real  sentiments,  such 
as  arise  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  and  that  I 
cannot  restrain. 

It  is  necessary,  after  having  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  examination,  to  pass  a  number  of 
others  before  you  can  be  considered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University.  When  I  went  the  last 
time  to  the  President,  said  he,   "  Adams,  both 
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Mr.  Shaw  and  Dr.  Tufts  have  informed  me 
that  you  wish  to  live  within  the  walls  of  the 
college,  and  when  you  return  here  you  may 
come  to  me."  He  did  not  tell  me  where  I 
was  to  live  ;  but  I  found  out  it  is  to  be  with  a 
Mr.  Ware,  who  took  his  degree  last  commence- 
ment, and  is  now  keeping  the  town-school  here. 
He  is  very  much  esteemed  and  respected  in 
college,  and  has  an  excellent  chamber ;  this 
was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  will 
be  both  more  agreeable  and  less  expensive  to 
live  in  college,  than  it  would  have  been  to 
board  in  town.  I  strolled  about  with  Charles 
Storer,  heard  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Re- 
psesentatives,  and  some  pleadings  at  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  is  now  sitting. 

Cambridge,  22d.  I  dined  at  Boston,  and  came 
here  on  foot.  I  went  to  the  President,  as  he 
had  commanded  me.  Said  he,  "  Adams,  you 
may  live  with  Sir  Ware,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts," 
with  an  emphasis  upon  every  syllable.  The 
reputation  of  the  President  is  that  of  a  man 
of  great  learning,  without  partiality  in  favor  of 
any  scholars  in  particnlar,  and  turning  all  his 
views  towards  promoting  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  University,  but  he  has  very  little  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  is  consequently  ex- 
ceedingly stiff  and  pedantic,  and  has    made 
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himself  ridiculous  at  times,  by  reproving  gen- 
tlemen who  did  not  belong  to  college  for  call- 
ing a  student  Mr.  in  his  presence  ;  so  sure  as 
any  one  says  Mr.  to  a  scholar,  so  sure  the 
President  will  inform  him  that  there  are  no  Mis- 
ters among  under-graduates ;  for  three  years 
after  they  take  their  degree  he  calls  them  Sir. 
Whenever  George  Storer  goes  to  see  him,  he  is 
addressed  "  Sir  Storer,"  and  he  would  lose  his 
place  before  he  would  call  any  person  in  this 
University  Mr.,  before  he  had  taken  his  second 
degree.  There  are  many  other  instances  of 
his  carrying  this  pomposity  to  an  extreme,  and 
although  he  has  two  students  that  board  in  his 
house,  yet  he  thinks  it  beneath  his  dignity  even 
to  speak  to  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
is  much  better  liked  as  a  president  than  he  was 
as  a  tutor ;  and  although  he  is  often  laughed  at 
for  affecting  so  much  importance,  yet  he  is 
esteemed  and  respected  for  his  learning,  and 
the  good  qualities  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

We  have  had  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
northern  lights  that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  now  ten 
o'clock,  no  moon,  yet  I  can  read  a  common 
print  in  the  street. 

Friday,  24th.  I  have  already  begun  with 
the  studies  with  the  class.     They  recited  thi3 
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week  to  Mr.  James,  the  Latin  tutor.  This  after- 
noon I  declaimed.  Every  afternoon  two  scho- 
lars, either  senior  or  junior  sophisters,  speak 
pieces  from  some  English  author.  They  speak  in 
their  turn  alphabetically,  and  to*day  it  came  to 
me.  I  took  my  piece  from  Shakspeare's  "  As 
you  like  it."  All  the  world  is  a  stage.  At  the 
description  of  the  justice  in  fair  round  belly, 
with  good  capon  lined,  every  person  present, 
the  president  excepted,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
I  was  sensible  it  was  at  my  expense,  but  I  ex- 
pected it,  and  was  not  disconcerted. 

28th.  We  recite  this  week  to  Mr.  Read, 
tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
We  are  now  in  the  fourth  book  of  Euclid, 
which  we  are  to  finish  this  week,  and  then  we 
are  to  go  upon  Gravesande's  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy. 

Mr.  Williams  gave  us  this  forenoon  the  first 
lecture  upon  experimental  philosophy.  The 
course  consists  of  twenty-four.  We  are  to 
have  three  in  a  week  till  he  gets  through.  This 
will  employ  a  large  portion  of  my  time,  as  I 
intend  to  write  down  as  much  as  I  can  recol- 
lect of  the  lectures  after  I  come  out.  I  find 
great  advantage  in  having  the  French  work 
upon  that  subject  which  I  brought  with  me 
from  Anteuil. 
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My  duty  to  my  dear  and  honored  parents. 
Compliments  where  you  please* 

Yours, 

J.  Qi  Adams.. 


Cambridge,  April  1st,  1786. 

What  shall  I  say  to  my  sister  ?  Indeed,  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss.  I  spend  much  more  time 
in  thinking  what  I  shall  say  to  you  than  I  do  in 
writing.  I  find  here  continually  the  sameness 
which  I  complained  of  at  Haverhill.  To  give 
an  account  of  one  day,  would  give  one  of  a 
month.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
every  minute  of  our  time  is  taken  up.  The 
rest  of  the  week,  any  person  that  chooses  may 
loiter  away  doing  nothing.  But  a  person  fond 
of  studying  will  never  want  for  employment. 
Now,  for  the  want  of  some  thing  better  to  say, 
you  shall  have  a  long  detail  of  the  distribution 
of  our  time  at  present.  One  week. we  recite  to 
Mr.  James,,  the  Latin  tutor.  The*  next  to  Mr. 
Read,  in  Euclid.  The  third  to  Mr.  Jennison, 
in  Greek;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Hale,  in 
Locke.  Then  begin  again.  Monday  morning 
at  six,  bell  for  prayers  ;  from  thence  reciting  ^ 
half  after,  seven,  breakfast;,  at  nine,  go  to  Mr.. 
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Williams',  upon  practical  geometry  ',  at  eleven, 
a  lecture  upon  natural  philosophy  ;  half  after 
twelve,  dinner,  and  reciting  again ;  five,  pray- 
ers* Tuesday,  instead  of  practical  geometry, 
at  nine,  it  is  a  lecture  from  the  Hebrew  profes- 
sor ;  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  from  the 
professor  of  divinity.  Wednesday,  at  nine, 
another  lecture  upon  divinity  ;  at  eleven,  lec- 
ture on  philosophy  ;  two,  afternoon,  lecture  on 
astronomy.  Thursday,  reciting  in  the  morning. 
Friday,  nothing  but  a  lecture  on  philosophy. 
Saturday,  reciting  in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Read, 
in  Doddridge's  Lectures  on  Divinity,  a  pretty 
silly  book,  which  I  wonder  to  find  among  the 
books  studied  here.  So  we  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  if  there  is  once  a  week  an  episode, 
such  as  going  to  Boston,  or  dining  out,  this  is 
the  greatest  show  of  variety  that  I  can  make. 
Now  where,  from  this  story,  can  I  possibly  find 
materials  for  letters  ?  If  I  had  the  art  of  wri- 
ting half-a-dozen  pages  upon  nothing,  at  least  I 
should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  my  engagements 
with  you.  But  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say 
when  a  continued  variety  of;  scenes  was  ris- 
ing before  me;  much  less  can  I  now  that,  like  a 
horse  in  a  mill,  I  am  going  continually  the  same 
round. 

4th.     We  had  a  very  uncommon  month  of 
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March,  fine  weather  almost  all  the  month  ;  but 
the  first  day  of  this,  at  about  noon,  it  began  to 
snow,  and  for  twenty-six  hours  it  stormed  with 
great  violence.  In  some  places  there  was  more 
than  five  feet  of  snow. 

The  senior  class  have  had,  this  forenoon,  ar 
forensic  disputation  upon  the  question  whether 
a  democratical  form  of  government  was  the 
best.  It  went  through  the  class — one  sup- 
porting that  democracy  was  the  best  of  all 
governments*  and  the  next  that,  it  was  the 
worst.  This  is  one  of  the  excellent  institutions 
of  this  University,  and  is  attended  with  many 
great  advantages. 

7th,  Friday.  Yesterday  was  fast  day.  We 
had  two  sermons  from  the  president,  who  be- 
wailed a  great  many  things.  He  labors  a  great 
deal  in  preaching,  shows  much  good  sense,  but 
no  eloquence. 

This  forenoon,  just  as  I  was  going  to  the  lec- 
ture upon  experimental  philosophy,  Mr.  Storer 
gave  me  a  letter,  upon  which  I  saw  your  super- 
scription— it  contained  your  account  till  the 
ninth  of  December.  But  only  think  how  I  was 
tantalized.  I  was  obliged,  before  I  could  read 
a  line  in  your  letter,  to  go  in  and  listen  for  al- 
most an  hour  and  a  half,  to  projectile  motion 
and  the  central  forces..    At  any  other  time  Mr*. 

9* 
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Williams  would  have  entertained  me  very 
much  ;  but  now  I  lost  half  the  lecture,  and  was 
so  impatient  that  every  minute  seemed  ten., 
As  soon  as  I  came  out  I  did  not  wait  to  get  to 
my  chamber,  but  walked  there  reading  as  I 
went.  It  was  almost  four  months  since  I  had 
received  a  line  from  you,  and  if  ever  expecta- 
tion made  the  blessing  dear,  I  had  that  to  per- 
fection* I  have  received  all  your  letters  except 
No.  2,  which  was  the  first  you  wrote  me 
from  England.  Of  that  I  never  heard  a  word 
but  what  you  wrote  me. 

Saturday,  8th.  I  dined  this  day  at  Mr.  Tra- 
cy's. He  has  been  here  ever  since  he  returned 
from  Europe,  but  intends  to  go  to  Newbury  in 
May.  Our  company  was  Mr.  Molyneux,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Moses,  an  Englishman,  H.  Otis,  C. 
Storer,  and  Dr.  Cutting.  Were  you  ever  in 
company  with  two  professed  wits?  I  do  n't 
know  that  I  was  ever  more  diverted  with  such 
a  circumstance,  than  this  day.  Dr.  Cutting 
and  Mr.  Hughes  were  very  smart  upon  each 
other,  and  let  fly  their  bon-mots  as  fast  as  they 
could  pass ;  and  they  appeared  both  to  be  as 
sensible  of  their  wit  as  any  body  present.  Mr. 
Price  you  remember.  He  proposes  coming 
and  settling  in  Boston.  He,  you  know,  is  quite 
solid.     Mr.  Molyneux  appears  to  be  quite  a 
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gentleman.  You  know,  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  that  nothing  is  perceived 
that  can  be  taken  notice  of.  I  believe  that  every 
person  has  something  in  his  character  peculiar 
to  himself.  But  as  these  peculiarities  are,  most 
commonly,  disagreeable,  the  gentleman  endea- 
vors, as  much  as  possible,  to  be  free  from  them, 
and  so  far  succeeds  that  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  him  is  necessary  to  perceive  them. 

Tuesday,  11th.  Braintree.  The  spring  va- 
cancy begins  to-morrow.  We  had  horses  sent 
for  us  this  day ;  and  this  afternoon  we  came. 
We  had  an  exhibition  this  morning;  there  are 
three  every  year.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
of  them,  probably  been  present  at  one.  We 
had  an  English,  a  Latin,  a  Greek  and  an  He- 
brew oration ;  a  syllogistic  and  a  forensic  dis- 
putation; an  English  dialogue  ;  and  last  of  all, 
some  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  There 
are  none  of  the  exhibitors  that  you  know,  ex- 
cept your  cousin  Cranch,  who  spoke  the  Greek 
oration.  We  came  home  in  company  with 
Beale,  one  of  my  classmates,  who  belongs  to 
Braintree.  About  thirty  years  since,  your  father 
taught  navigation  to  his  father. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  quarter,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  different 
members  of  our  government.     I  shall  write  as 
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freely  as  I  think,  and  if  you  should  find  me  too 
saucy  in  speaking  of  my  superiors,  at  least  you 
will  have  my  real  sentiments,  unterrified  by 
authority,  and  unabridged  by  prejudice. 

Saturday,  15th.  Yesterday  we  went  down  to 

Germantown    and  spent  the  day.     The 

family  are  pretty  well,  but  their  spirits  are 
broken  by  adversity — their  misfortunes  seem  to 
come  upon  them  in  a  rapid  succession.  The 
first,  the  greatest  of  the  general's  misfortunes 
was  a  vast  ambition,  which  deprived  him  of 
the  substance  by  inducing  him  to  grasp  at  the 
shadow.  Mr.  Cranch  came  home  from  Boston, 
and  brought  a  large  parcel  of  English  news- 
papers, and  a  short  note  from  mamma.  All 
are  complaining  here  that  you  write  no  oftener, 
except  myself.  I  have  had  such  proofs  of 
your  punctuality,  that  although  I  was  near  four 
months  without  having  a  line  from  you,  yet  I 
did  not  suffer  myself  to  doubt  a  minute  of  your 
exactness.  Captain  Cushing  is  expected  hourly, 
and  I  hope  to  have  another  continuation  of  your 
journal.  You  ask  me  to  find  "fault  with  the 
length  of  your  letters,"  indeed,  my  dear  sister, 
there  is  not  a  line,  in  any  of  your  letters,  that  I 
could  spare,  and  if  I  complain  at  all  it  is  that 
they  are  not  as  long  again.  I  have  been  quite 
out  of  humor  with  your  colonel  on  that  account, 
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as  I  supposed  it  took  so  much  of  your  time  to 
serve  as  secretary,  that  ray  letters  were  con- 
siderably shortened  ;  but  now  he  has  returned, 
you  will  have  much  more  leisure,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  profit  by  it,  (as  the  Dutchman  says.) 

18th.  This  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  the  rain, 
who  should  come  in  but  Eliza,  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October  last,  went  to  spend  six  weeks 
at  Haverhill,  which  have  been  spun  out  to  seven 
months.  There  was  talking  all  together,  the 
eyes  of  one  glistened  and  the  face  of  another 
looked  bright,  and  all  were  happy — such  scenes 
as  these  might  cure  the  spleen  of  a  misanthro- 
pist— the  word  is  not  English,  but  that  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose. 

Mr.  I.  was  married  in  the  winter  at  New- 
York  to  Miss  T.  This  is  another  victory  of  the 
ladies  over  the  old  bachelors.  Mr.  R.  was 
married  three  weeks  ago  to  Miss  A.  I  have 
mentioned  her  in  a  former  letter.  I  was  sur- 
prised very  much  when  I  first  heard  this,  but 
.£20,000  sterling  will  cover  almost  as  great  a 
number  of  faults  as  charity. 

I  shall  write  to  both  our  parents  by  this  op- 
portunity, and  have  therefore  only  to  subscribe 
myself  yours. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
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Braintree,  April  15th,  1786. 

This  is  the  eighth  day  it  has  rained  and 
stormed  without  intermission,  the  weather  is 
worse  than  that  of  England  commonly  is. 

The  parson  has  been  here  to-day.  Smoked 
some  pipes,  was  sometimes  witty,  and  always 
ready  to  laugh  at  his  own  flashes.  The  va- 
cancy expires  to-morrow.  The  weather  has 
been  such  that  we  could  not  stir  out  of  doors.  I 
have  employed  my  time  in  reading,  writing  and 
taking  lessons  on  the  flute,  for  you  must  know 
we  are  all  turning  musicians.  I  never  had  be- 
fore an  opportunity  of  paying  any  steady  at- 
tention to  any  musical  instrument,  now  I  am 
settled,  in  one  place  for  fifteen  months,  vacan- 
cies excepted,  and  shall  be  glad  for  a  relaxation 
from  study,  to  amuse  myself  with  a  little  music, 
which  you  know 

When  the  soul  is  press'd  with  cares 
Awakes  it  with  enlivening  airs. 

Cambridge,  Saturday  29th.  Charles  and  I 
came  up  on  Wednesday.  I  spent  the  eve  on 
Wednesday  at  Mr.  D.'s,  and  was  again  there 
this  afternoon.  I  saw  there  a  gentleman  and 
heard  his   name,  but  do  not   recollect   it,  who 
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had  a  vast  deal  of  small  talk  with  Miss  E.  upon 
matrimony  and  so  forth.  I  think  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  kind  is  stilJ  more  ridiculous  in  this 
country  than  it  is  in  Europe ;  there,  the 
theatres  furnish  subjects,  and  there  is  an  op- 
portunity, now  and  then,  of  hearing  some  good 
critical  remarks  ;  but  here,  complete  nonsense 
is  a  word  not  expressive  enough  of  the  insi- 
pidity and  absurdity  that  reigns  in  our  polite 
conversation. 

The  class  to  which  I  belong  recite  this  week 
to  the  Greek  tutor.  His  name  is  Jennison  ;  a 
youth  who  was  chosen  tutor  before  he  had  been 
three  years  out  of  college  ;  he  is  not  more  than 
twenty-four  now  :  and  is  very  far  from  being 
possessed  of  those  qualities  which  I  should  sup- 
pose necessary  for  a  tutor  here.  He  is  so  ig- 
norant in  Greek,  that  he  displays  it  sometimes 
in  correcting  a  scholar  that  is  right,  and  other 
times  suffering  the  most  absurd  constructions 
to  pass  unnoticed.  We  had  a  capital  instance 
of  this  no  longer  ago  than  this  morning,  but  not- 
withstanding these  circumstances,  he  is  not  so 
unpopular  in  college  as  some  other  characters 
are,  because  he  is  not  fond  of  punishing;  he 
has,  upon  many  occasions,  shown  his  lenity  in 
this  way. 

My    room   is   directly   over  his,    and    am 
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obliged  to  take  the  greatest  caution  to  make  no 
noise,  for  fear  of  a  message  from  him.  The 
other  day  a  person  came  into  my  chamber,  and 
seeing  my  flute  on  the  table,  took  it  up,  and 
played  about  a  dozen  notes.  I  had  immediately 
a  freshman,  who  came  to  me  with  orders  to  go 
to  Mr.  Jennison  ;  he  said  he  would  inform  me 
once  for  all,  that  he  desired  I  would  con- 
fine myself  for  my  amusements,  to  the  hours 
allotted  for  that  purpose.  To  tell  him  I  did 
not  play  would  have  been  of  no  service,  for  here 
you  are  responsible,  not  only  for  what  you  do 
yourself,  but  for  whatever  is  done  in  your 
chamber.  I  have  not  been  used  to  such  subjec- 
tion, but  I  find  I  can  submit  to  it  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  any  body.  If  there  was  not  such  an 
awful  distance  between  a  tutor  and  a  scholar,  I 
should  submit  to  them  with  equal  pleasure  and 
be  much  better  satisfied,  but  a  Turkish  bashaw 
could  not  be  more  imperious  than  they  are  ;  nor 
will  the}r,  in  any  manner,  mix  with  the  students 
so  as  to  give  them  information  upon  any  sub- 
ject. 

Tuesday  9th.  We  attend  this  week  Mr. 
James,  the  Latin  tutor.  He  is  not  very  popular, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
more  than  one  person  belonging  to  our  govern- 
ment that  is,  that   one  is   Professor  Williams ; 
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but  to  return  to  Mr.  Jones ;  no  one  doubts  of 
his  literary  qualifications,  but  he  is  accused  of 
great  partiality  towards  his  own  class  in  general, 
and  towards  particular  persons ;  and  what 
makes  this  more  disagreeable  to  the  students 
is,  that  his  partialities  are  not  in  favor  of  good 
characters,  but  are  owing  rather  to  interested 
views.  But  in  this  I  am  only  the  herald  of 
public  fame.  Since  I  have  been  here,  he  has 
shown  me  no  favor,  nor  any  partiality  against 
me.  The  tutors  here,  have  a  right  to  lay  pecu- 
niary punishment  on  the  students  for  misbeha- 
viour of  any  kind,  and  this  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  their  unpopularity.  The  tutors  often  show 
a  fault  in  their  judgment  or  their  justice.  If 
they  have  a  pique  against  any  particular  scholar, 
they  will  gratify  it  by  punishing  him  as  often  as 
they  can  possibly  find  opportunity,  and  some- 
times without  any  valid  reasons  at  all;  but  any 
one  who  is  favored  by  a  tutor,  may  do  almost 
anything  and  it  will  pass  by  unnoticed  ;  and 
when  the  students  see  one  punished  for  a  trifle, 
and  another  running  into  every  excess  with 
impunity,  it  is  very  natural  they  should  dis- 
like the  tutor's  conduct.  But  people  out  of  col- 
lege say  Mr.  James  is  much  of  a  gentlemen, 
which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  discovering 
here ;  for  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  for  a  tutor  to 
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treat  a  scholar  like  a  gentleman.  How  do  you 
think  this  sets  upon  your  brother's  stomach  ? 
My  chum,  who  has  already  graduated,  often 
has  the  tutors  in  the  chamber.  He  always  in- 
forms me  of  it  a  short  time  before,  and  I  never 
fail  of  being  absent  at  the  time  ;  for  if  I  was  to 
stay,  I  might  be  three  hours  in  the  room  with 
them,  without  having  a  word  said  to  me,  or  a 
look  at  me,  unless  one  of  a  proud  superiority. 
Such  are  these  giants,  who,  like  the  Colossus, 
bestride  the  whole  length  of  Harvard  College. 
But  you  will  think  it  does  me  good,  as  it  will 
mortify  my  vanity  and  teach  me  a  little  hu- 
mility.    I  wish  it  may  have  this  good  effect. 

Saturday,  13th.  Nothing  extraordinary  has 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  week — the  same 
scene  continually  repeated.  My  time  is  taken 
up  much  more  than  I  expected  it  would  be.  I 
have  adopted  a  system,  which  you  will  imme- 
diately see  leaves  no  time  :  six  hours  of  the  day 
are  employed  in  the  public  exercises  of  the 
college;  six  for  study,  six  for  sleep,  and  six  for 
exercise  and  amusements ;  the  principal  of 
which  now  is  my  flute.  I  very  seldom  go  into 
company  out  of  college,  and  have  been  but 
once  to  Boston  since  I  came  here. 

It  is  usual  for  every  class,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  senior  year,  to  choose  one  of  the  class,  to 
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deliver  a  Latin  valedictory  or  farewell  oration, 
before  the  government  of  the  college  and  the 
other  classes,  on  the  21st  of  June  next  ensuing, 
the  day  when  the  seniors  leave  college,  but  this 
has  been  neglected  by  the  present  senior  class 
till  two  days  ago,  when  they  appointed  a  youth 
by  the  name  of  Fowle  to  speak,  not  a  Latin 
oration,  but  an  English  poem,  he  is  quite  young 
but  a  very  pretty  poet,  I  have  heard  some  lines 
of  his  read  which  would  do  honor  to  any  young 
man. 

Tuesday,  16th.  We  recite  this  week  to  Mr. 
Hale,  the  metaphysical  tutor ;  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  name  one  student  that  loves  this 
man ;  he  is  cordially  hated  even  by  his  own 
class,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  tutors. 
Nobody  accuses  him  of  partialities  in  favor  of 
any  one ;  he  is  equally  morose,  surly  and  peevish 
to  all;  he  has  got  the  nickname  of  the  cur. 
We  this  day  experienced  his  ill  nature,  we  had 
this  morning  to  dispute  upon  a  certain  question 
that  he  gave  out  some  time  since ;  this  is  called  a 
forensic.  We  began  at  9 J,  at  11  Mr.  Williams 
had  a  philosophical  lecture,  when  the  bell  rung 
two  or  three  of  those  who  had  read  their  parts 
applied  for  leave  to  go  out  and  attend  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' lecture,  and  he  refused  them,  so  that  we 
must  infallibly,  have  lost  a  lecture,  had  not  Mr* 
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Williams  been  so  kind  as  to  wait  near  half  an 
hour  for  us. 

Remember  me  to  all  friends,  and  believe  me 
yours. 

J.  Q«  Adams. 


Cambridge,  Friday,  May  18, 1786. 

I  received  this  afternoon  your  No.  11  and 
I  never  received  a  letter  which  caused  such  a 
variety  of  sensations.  I  will  only  say,  that  I 
received  the  profile  with  pleasure,  and  the  per- 
son for  whom  it  was  taken  will  for  the  future 
be  very  dear  to  me. 

It  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  continually  mak- 
ing apologies  for  having  nothing  to  write ;  but 
it  is  really  so,  I  am  more  than  ever  out  of  a  situ- 
ation to  write  anything  that  you  can  think  worth 
reading.  I  have  heretofore  sometimes  had  re- 
course to  giving  you  sketches  of  character,  and 
sometimes  to  moralizing,  but  I  am  now  de- 
prived even  of  those  sources.  Pedants  like 
most  of  the  characters  among  the  government 
of  our  college,  and  of  boys,  as  a  great  part  of 
the  students  are,  could  afford  you  but  a  pitiful 
entertainment,  and  you  have  given  me  such  a 
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rap  on  the  knuckles  with  respect  to  proverbs 
and  wise  sayings,  that  I  must  take  care  how  I 
show  my  gravity.  I  believe,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  who  laughed 
at  all  the  world,  was  preferable  to  that  of  He- 
raclitus,  who  was  always  weeping.  The  follies 
of  the  world  made  one  very  unhappy,  while 
they  rather  increased  the  enjoyments  of  the 
other ;  for  my  part,  when  I  reflect  upon  all  the 
plans  and  schemes,  the  ceremonious  nothings, 
the  pompous  trifles  which  men  are  always 
employed  about,  it  sometimes  raises  a  smile, 
and  sometimes  a  sigh,  when  I  behold  vices 
and  follies  which  lessen  the  natural  dignity  of 
human  nature  and  which  injure  society,  then 
I  cannot  restrain  my  indignation;  but  when 
they  are  only  such  as.  the  little  greatness  of  a 
self-conceited  coxcomb,  or  such  as  have  their 
source  in  vanity,  1  can  then  indulge  all  the  lu- 
dicrous ideas  which  naturally  arise  in  my  mind ; 
these  have  sometimes  assisted  me  to  fill  up  a 
letter  to  you ;  but  as  to  proverbs  and  wise  say- 
ings, I  am  not  ambitious  of  producing  any.  I 
will  endeavor  henceforth  to  change  my  style, 
and  follow  your  example,  in  employing  satiri- 
cal irony,  and  leave  you  to  your  own  reflec- 
tions. 

Tuesday,  23d.     I  have,   in  former  letters* 

10* 
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given  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  characters  of 
two  or  three  members  of  this  government.  The 
next  that  comes  in  course  is  Mr.  R.,  the  tutor  of 
my  own  class.  This  man,  too,  like  all  the  rest* 
is  very  much  disliked  by  the  scholars.  He  has 
a  great  deal  of  modesty,  and  this  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  him  here.  He  is  passionate  and  vindic- 
tive ;  and  those  are  qualities  which  do  not  fre- 
quently inspire  love  or  esteem.  In  short,  our 
four  tutors  present  as  ridiculous  a  group  as  I 
ever  saw.  They  appear  all  to  be  in  a  greater 
necessity  of  going  to  school  themselves  than 
of  giving  instruction  ;  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 
is  below  par  as  to  genius.  He  is,  however,  the 
best  of  the  tutors.  He  possesses  a  sweet  sim- 
plicity, which  creates  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
among  the  students;  and  as  he  has  observed 
that  the  other  tutors  command  respect  by  main- 
taining an  awful  distance  between  themselves 
and  the  students,  he  likewise  assumes  an  air  of 
dignity,  which  is  quite  becoming.  You  would 
suppose  that  this  immense  distance  between 
tutors  and  scholars  was  impolitic ;  but  in  fact 
it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Were  these  gentlemen 
to  be  frequently  in  company  with  some  of  the 
good  scholars  among  the  students,  the  compa- 
rison would  be  too  much  to  their  disadvantage 
not  to  be  mortifying  and  humiliating. 
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We  have  been  in  somewhat  of  a  bustle  this 
day.  The  parts  for  next  commencement  were 
given  out  this  morning.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  passions  of  men  are  adapted  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  placed.  You  must 
know  that  about  two-thirds  of  every  class  have 
to  read  syllogisms  when  they  take  their  degrees. 
Now,  these  syllogisms  are  held  in  abomination 
by  the  students,  because  the  other  parts  are 
commonly  given  to  the  most  distinguished  scho- 
lars. A  syllogism  is  considered  as  a  diploma, 
conferring  the  degree  of  dunce  to  all  to  whom 
it  is  given.  All  the  senior  sophisters  have  been 
waiting  the  giving  out  of  the  parts  for  three 
weeks,  with  as  much  impatience  and  anxiety 
as  if  their  lives  and  fortunes  depended  upon 
it ;  and  there  are  not,  I  suppose,  now  more  than 
half-a-dozen  in  the  class  that  are  satisfied. 
This  time  twelve-months  the  case  will  be  the 
same  with  the  class  to  which  I  belong.  But  I 
must  inform  you,  that  the  president,  who  dis- 
tributes the  parts,  is  by  no  means  infallible  ; 
that  he  gives  good  parts  sometimes  to  bad  scho- 
lars, and  syllogisms  to  good  ones.  So,  you 
must  not  hastily  conclude  that  I  am  a  fool,  or 
an  ignoramus,  in  case  I  should  have  to  read  a 
syllogism ;  which,  for  two  or  three  reasons,  I 
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think  is  probable  enough.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  look  so  far  before  us. 

Saturday,  27th.  I  have  been  thinking,  I  be- 
lieve a  full  hour  what  to  say  to  you,  and  am 
now  as  much  at  a  loss  as  when  I  first  began. 

I  have  been  out  of  town  but  once  this  quar- 
ter, and  I  see  no  company  out  of  college.  I 
have  nothing  to  draw  me  from  my  studies,  (but 
the  college  exercises,)  and  I  keep  as  close  to 
them  as  I  can  conveniently  ;  but  it  is  the  same 
thing  continually  repeated,  and  can  therefore 
furnish  very  little  matter  for  a  journal. 

The  next  character,  which  follows  in  course 
among  the  governors  of  the  college,  is  the  libra- 
rian, Mr.  W.  He  is  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  but  without  one  particle  of  softness,  or 
of  anything  that  can  make  a  man  amiable,  in 
him.  He  is,  I  am  told,  severe  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  ladies ;  and  they  are  not  commonly 
disposed  to  be  more  favorable  with  respect  to 
him.  It  is  observed  that  men  are  always  apt 
to  despise,  what  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of. 
And  this  is  the  reason,  I  take  it,  why  so  many 
men  of  genius  and  learning,  that  have  lived 
retired  and  recluse  lives,  have  been  partial 
against  the  ladies.  They  have  opportunity  to 
observe  only  their  follies  and  foibles,  and  there- 
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fore  conclude  that  they  have  no  virtues.  Old 
bachelors  too  are  very  apt  to  talk  of  sour 
grapes ;  but  if  Mr.  W.  ever  gets  married,  he 
will  be  more  charitable  towards  the  ladies,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  more  esteemed 
and  beloved  than  he  is  now,  he  cannot  be  less. 
Wednesday,  31st.  Election  day.  This,  you 
know,  is  the  only  day  in  the  year,  which  resem- 
bles what  in  France  is  called  a  jour  de  fete. 
Almost  all  the  college  went  to  Boston.  I 
have  no  great  curiosity  to  see  such  things  and 
therefore  remained  at  home.  The  elections 
have  been  in  general  the  same  with  those  of  the 
last  year,  excepting  that  in  Boston  they  have 
turned  out  Mr.  Hitchborne  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Mr.  Lowell  from  the 
Senate.  This  is  supposed  to  be  in  consequence 
of  some  writings  which  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  under  the  signature  of  Honestus, 
against  the  lawyers.  They  were  written  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Austin,  a  merchant,  and  it  is 
supposed  will  considerably  injure  the  practice 
of  the  law.  They  are  intended  to  rouse  and 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  people.  His  pro- 
posals are  in  general  as  extravagant  and  absurd 
as  they  can  be,  yet  to  a  certain  degree  they 
have  been  successful,  and  they  may  be  still 
more  so. 
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Saturday,  June  10th.  This  day  Mr.  Wil- 
liams closes  his  course  of  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy.  He  has  given  us  of  late  two 
or  three  lectures  upon  fire,  containing  a  system 
of  his  own  with  respect  to  Northern  Lights. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  never  yet  been 
well  accounted  for.  This  new  system  is  spe- 
cious and  may  lead  to  further  discoveries  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Williams  is  more  generally 
esteemed  by  the  students,  I  think,  than  any 
other  member  of  this  government.  He  is  more 
affable  and  familiar  with  the  students,  and  does 
not  affect  that  ridiculous  pomp  which  is  so  ge- 
nerally prevalent  here.  The  only  complaint  that 
I  have  heard  made  against  him  was  of  his  being 
too  fond  of  his  ease,  and  unwilling  to  make  any 
great  efforts  for  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  branch  which  he  professes.  I  believe  he 
is  a  very  good  man,  but  I  must  see  more  proofs 
of  genius  than  I  have  yet  observed  before  I  shall 
think  him  a  great  man. 

I  am  very  glad  his  lectures  are  over.  The 
weather  is  now  so  warm  that  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
room  with  a  hundred  people,  is  enough  to  stifle 
one.  At  one  of  the  lectures,  two  or  three  days 
since,  Thompson,  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racter in  the  senior  class,  fainted  away,  and 
has  been  ill  ever  since. 
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As  to  news,  I  can  only  inform  you  of  two 
marriages  and  one  courtship.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  G.  is  humbly  paying  his  addresses  to  your 
friend  Miss  Q.  So,  you  see,  I  shall  probably 
be  supplanted,  notwithstanding  my  prior  claim, 
and  he  has  great  advantages  over  me,  as  it  is 
against  the  law  for  me  to  look  at  a  young  lady 
till  the  20th  of  July,  1787,  and  then  I  suppose 
it  will  be  too  late.  Indeed,  I  am  almost  deter- 
mined to  write  one  of  your  lamentable  love 
songs,  talk  of  flames,  darts,  perjured  vows, 
death,  and  so  on,  according  to  custom.  Death, 
you  know,  in  romances  and  love-songs,  is  one 
of  the  most  busy  actors.  When  lovers  are 
happy,  they  say  death  only  can  part  them  ; 
when  they  are  unsuccessful,  death  is  always 
ready  immediately  to  relieve  them  from  pain. 
In  short,  death  appears  to  be  ajack-of-all-trades, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  who  or 
what  he  is.  However,  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
not  invoke  him,  upon  occasion,  as  well  as  any 
body  ;  for  in  poetry  he  is  the  most  innocent  be- 
ing on  earth. 

Saturday,  June  17th.  This  day  the  bridge 
between  Boston  and  Charlestown  was  comple- 
ted. An  entertainment  was  given  upon  the 
occasion  by  the  proprietors,  to  six  hundred  peo- 
ple, on  Bunker's  Hill.     It  is  the  anniversary  of 
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the  famous  battle  fought  there.  It  is  better,  to 
be  sure,  that  oxen,  sheep,  calves,  and  fowls 
be  butchered  than  men  ;  and  it  is  better  that 
wine  should  be  spilled  than  blood  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  this  was  a  proper  place  for  revelling  and 
feasting.  The  idea  of  being  seated  upon  the 
bones  of  a  friend,  I  should  think  would  have 
disgusted  many.  Such  feelings  may  be  called 
prejudices,  but  they  are  implanted  by  nature, 
and  cannot,  I  think,  be  blamed.  You  will  see 
in  the  papers  how  the  poets  have  been  exerting 
their  talents  upon  the  occasion.  I  have  seen 
five  different  sets  of  verses,  not  one  of  which 
has  escaped  the  simile  of  the  Phoenix  rising 
from  its  own  ashes,  applied  to  Charlestown. 

I  have  written  to  papa  and   mamma  lately. 
You  will  present  my  duty  to  them. 

Yours, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


London,  February  25th,  1786. 
Your  letters,  my  dear  brother,  afford  me 
more  pleasure  than  you  can  believe  ;  I  expect 
them  with  impatience,  and  am  always  made 
happy  by  their  arrival.  Do  not  discontinue 
them.    I   am  sure   you  will   not.      I   am   not 
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surprised  that  meeting  with  our  dear  brothers, 
after  so  long  a  separation  put  you  in  such  spirits. 
Could  our  family  meet  in  some  such  moment,  I 
should  consider  it  a  happy  perodi ;  but  I  have 
said  enough  upon  this  subject  to  convince  you 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  wishes  of  my  heart,  I  dare 
not  think  how  long  it  may  be  before  it  arrives. 
I  think,  my  brother,  that  you  do  not  discover 
candor  enough  for  the  foibles  of  others,  es- 
pecially the  ladies.  The  best  dispositions  are 
not  convinced  by  severity  and  austerity  ;  only 
reflect  upon  your  own  disposition,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  convinced  of  this.  And  re- 
member, if  a  young  lady  is  capable  of  inconsis- 
tencies, if  she  is  deficient  in  judgment,  pru- 
dence, that  the  fault  is  not  half  so  much  her 
own  as  of  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  her 
education.  We  are  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist,  and  may  be  moulded  to  whatever 
form  they  please.  The  more  knowledge  and 
j  udgment  they  possess,  the  fewer  faults  will  be 
found  in  their  productions.  I  believe  that  the 
earliest  impressions  of  the  mind  are  too  general- 
ly neglected,  and  it  is  those  which  often  have 
the  greatest  effect.  You  may,  if  you  attend 
to  it,  observe  in  many  of  your  acquaintance, 
habits  and  faults,  which  have,  from  not  being 
early  enough  attended  to,  grown  up  and  proved 
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so  forcible  as  to  resist  all  future  attempts  to 
correct  them.  You  may  observe  it  in  the  most 
trifling  circumstances.  You  may  generally  de- 
cide, by  hearing  a  person  converse  an  hour, 
what  has  been  their  early  education  ;  you  may 
judge  from  their  language,  the  phrases  they  use 
to  express  their  ideas  ;  and  although  they  may 
be  sensible  in  some  degree  of  those  faults,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
correct  them.  A  gentleman  who  is  severe 
against  the  ladies,  is  also  upon  every  principle 
very  impolitic.  His  character  is  soon  estab- 
lished for  a  morose,  severe,  ill-natured  fellow. 
I  think  it  the  most  convincing'proof  that  he  can 
give,  that  he  feels  their  power,  importance  and 
superiority.  I  will  challenge  you  to  produce 
one  instance  of  a  person  of  this  disposition  who 
did  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  acknowledge 
his  dependence  upon  them.  Persons  who  are 
conscious  of  their  superiority  on  any  subject, 
are  generally  diffident  in  proclaiming  their  own 
merit,  they  will  prefer  to  prove  it  by  their  ac- 
tions and  conduct,  rather  than  discover  their  own 
knowledge  of  it. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Baron  de  Linden  called 
upon  us,  about  eight  in  the  eve  ;  and  told  us  he 
had  just  came  from  breakfasting  with  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  to  which  he  was  invited 
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for  4  o'clock.  Ridiculous  beings.  I  was  told 
of  an  invitation  which  a  gentleman  had  to  dine 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  at 
11  o'clock  at  night.  In  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  come  to  be  reasonable  in  this  matter 
of  arranging  their  time ;  by  such  continued 
changes  they  must  inevitably  sometimes  come 
right. 

Wednesday.  Mr.  Bartlemy  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bingham  called  in  the  eve.  They  had 
dined  with  Lord  Lansdown,  and  called  to  let 
us  know  it,  I  suppose. 

On  Thursday,  mamma  went  to  court  to  pre- 
sent Madame  Bingham,  and  papa  presented 
Mr.  Chew.  Mrs.  B.  is  coming  quite  into 
fashion  here,  and  is  very  much  admired.  The 
hairdresser,  who  dresses  us  upon  court-days, 
inquired  of  mamma  whether  she  knew  the  lady 
so  much  talked  of  here  from  America,  Mrs.  B. 
He  had  heard  of  her  from  a  lady  who  had  seen 
her  at  Lord  Duncan's,  where  she  was  much  ad- 
mired. At  last,  speaking  of  Miss  Hamilton,  he 
said,  with  a  twirl  of  his  comb  :  "  Well,  it  does 
not  signify ;  but  the  American  ladies  do  beat 
the  English  all  to  nothing." 

I  did  not  attend  her,  for  going  to  court  is  not 
so  agreeable  to  me  ;  perhaps  admiration  might 
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heighten  the  pleasure  ;  but  as  it  is  what  I  never 
wished,  and  have  no  pretensions  to,  I  shall  not 
be  mortified  by  silence.  Mamma  says,  if  ad- 
miration could  make  this  lady  happy,  she  must 
be  so,  for  she  never  saw  one  so  much  stared 
at.  "  There  she  goes,"  cried  one.  "  What 
an  elegant  woman  1"  Some  gentlemen  told 
mamma  she  had  presented  the  finest  woman 
they  had  ever  seen.  I  suppose  she  is  not  free 
from  vanity,  and  if  not,  must  have  been  grati- 
fied.    She  is  indeed  a  fine  woman. 

Papa  made  a  visit  this  eve  to  the  ambassador 
from    Tripoli,   as    the   foreign    ministers    had 
many  of  them,  left  cards  at  his  excellency's 
door.     He  intended  only  to  leave  a  card,  but 
the  servant  announced  his  Turkship  to  be  at 
home  ;  and  by    a   little  Italian    and    French, 
with  some  Langua  Franca,  they  got  into  con- 
versation,   and    understood    each    other  won- 
drously.     There  were  two  pages  present,  and 
a  servant  soon  brought  two  long  pipes,  one  for 
papa  and  the  other  for  Monsieur  la  Turk,  with 
two  cups  of  coffee.    Papa  took  both  ;  and  rest- 
ing the  bowl  of  the  Pipe  upon  the  floor,  while 
the    stem  was   in   his-  mouth,   smoked   away, 
taking  a  sip  of  coffee  and  a  whiff  at  his  pipe  ; 
the  ambassador  did  the  same.     At  last,  one  of 
the  secretaries  cried  out  in   ecstasy  to  papa  : 
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Monsieur,  vous  etes  un  veritable  Turk.  When 
the  pipe  was  out  papa  left  him.  We  were 
much  amused  with  this  account  of  the  visit. 

Sunday.  The  ambassador  from  Tripoli  sent 
a  message  to  papa,  that  he  wished  to  return  the 
visit  in  the  same  friendly  style  in  which  he  made 
his,  and  begged  him  to  appoint  an  hour.  At  12 
they  came.  I  only  saw  them  getting  out  of  the 
coach.  The  ambassador  was  dressed  as  usual, 
in  the  habit  of  his  country,  and  his  secretary ; 
he  brought  with  him  an  interpreter  of  his  own, 
not  choosing  the  one  appointed  by  this  court.  He 
was  attended  by  two  servants.  Their  dress  was 
orange  color,  loose,  confined  at  the  waist,  and  a 
turban  on  their  heads  and  sandals  on  their  feet. 
He  was  here  two  hours,  but  papa  could  not  offer 
him  a  long  pipe.  Sdmething  favorable  may 
arise  from  these  conferences,  but  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  say  what. 

In  the  eve,  a  Mr.  Peters,  from  Philadelphia, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  war  office  with  your 
father,  and  a  friend  of  his,  called  upon  us.  He 
had  just  arrived,  and  this  was  the  first  visit  he 
had  made.  His  first  appearance  was  not  pro- 
mising, but  he  soon  discovered  the  character 
which  I  had  heard  of  him.  He  is  rather  rough 
in  his  manners,  but  he  is  sensible,  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  which  soon  appeared  and 
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made  us  very  merry.  It  seems  his  errand  to 
this  country  is  to  see  his  father,  who  has  lived 
here  many  years.  He  has  one  brother,  who 
has  been  with  him,  and  had  influence  enough 
over  him,  in  his  old  age*  to  induce  him  to  make 
a  will  so  much  in  his  favor  as  to  be  very  inju- 
rious to  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  all  his  other 
children.  He  has,  I  think,  nine  sisters.  This 
gentleman  has  been  with  him,  and  despairs  of 
any  alteration,  which  has  made  him  very  low 
spirited.  He  says  he  does  not  regret  it  for  him- 
self, as  he  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
who  think  they  have  enough,  but  it  is  for  others 
that  he  is  interested.  "  Oh,  dear,  when  shall  I 
hear  from  my  wife,"  said  he,  taking  a  packet  he 
hadjust  received  out  of  his  pocket,  to  search  for 
a  letter,  and  finding  a  very  long  one  from  some 
friend,  after  looking  it  over  said,  "  I  had  rather 
have  one  line  from  my  wife  than  the  whole  of 
these  pages."  Papa  told  him  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  Madame  four  or  five  years.  "  Ah," 
said  he,  "  you  are  a  politician  ;  I  am  a  domes- 
tic man,  and  take  pleasure  only  in  my  family." 
He  made  many  good  observations  upon  this 
country,  and  would  not  live  in  it  for  half  the 
kingdom.  Said  he  was  disappointed — he  had 
thought  more  highly  of  it  than  he  found  it  de- 
served;  pitied  papa's  situation,  and  advised 
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him  to  go  home  ;  scolded  at  congress,  at  the 
fates,  &c.     He  left  at  eleven. 

Mr.  Boylston  inquired  after  you.  Papa  told 
him  you  were  gone  home  to  go  to  college. 
"What,"  said  he,  "  as  professor  of  something, 
I  suppose."  No,  you  were  gone  as  a  student 
to  pass  one  year.  "  Why,  he  knows  more  than 
students,  tutors,  governors  and  all.  What,  has 
he  gone  to  teach  them?"  and  seemed  very 
much  surprised,  and  said  you  had  begun  at  the 
wrong  end  first ;  and  in  his  merry  way  paid 
your  honor  these  compliments.  He  gave  us  a 
very  pressing  invitation  to  come  to  Bath. 

27th.  We  have  ha&  last  night,  and  it  con- 
tinues to-day,  as  severe  a  snow-storm  as  we 
have  in  America  at  this  season.  The  weather 
has  been  as  cold  since  last  Tuesday  as  we  have 
it  with  us  ;  the  wind  east,  and  so  high  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  pass  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
Col.  Smith  has  been  detained  there  since  Tues- 
day, and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  discontinu- 
ance. The  weather  for  a  fortnight  before  was 
as  uncommonly  fine.  Indeed,  too  warm  to  be 
agreeable  for  the  season,  which  renders  this 
change  particularly  disagreeable. 

Your  ever  affectionate  sister, 

A.  Adams. 
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London,  July  22,  1786. 

I  have  also  to  solicit  your  pardon,  my  dear 
brother,  for  having  so  long  delayed  writing  you. 
I  know  that  you  will  overlook  it,  and  forgive  me. 
You  are  not  at  this  time  informed  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  family.  Mamma 
will  inform  you  of  every  particular,  and  I  will 
endeavor  for  the  future  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
my  discourse  from  the  22d  of  July,  and  con- 
tinue to  forward  you  the  result  of  my  reflec- 
tions. 

My  friend  will  write  you  by  this  conveyance. 
You  must  continue  to  favor  me  with  your  daily 
journal  with  as  much  freedom  as  ever.  Your 
sister  is  altered  only  in  name.  She  feels,  if 
possible,  an  additional  attachment  to  her  family, 
and  more  solicitous  to  promote  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  each  individual,  and  more  in- 
terested in  what  may  concern  them. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Nos. 
13,  14,  and  15,  and  to  assure  you  they  gave 
me  great  pleasure.  We  were  happy  to  hear 
you  had  entered  college.  I  can  excuse  you  for 
writing  less,  when  you  had  so  important  a  work 
to  accomplish. 

Perseverance,  with  judgment,  will  effect 
whatever  you  wish,  that  lies  within  your  own 
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ability.  Yours  will,  I  hope,  be  directed  to  im- 
portant and  useful  objects  ;  to  those  which  will 
render  perseverance  laudable.  Many  of  the 
customs  at  the  University,  must  undoubtedly 
appear  to  you  ridiculous,  and  manners  of  the 
governors  unnecessary.  Tt  is  a  misfortune 
that  people  so  often  mistake  the  means  of  pro- 
moting their  importance  and  dignity  ;  but  it  is 
the  case  in  almost  every  class  of  men.  They 
attend  to  trifles  more  than  to  greater  objects, 
and  often,  by  such  mistaken  means,  destroy 
every  particle  of  that  which  they  are  so  anxi- 
ously solicitous  to  support.  I  have  ever  thought 
that  dignity  exists  in  the  mind,  and  where  it  is 
not  implanted  by  nature,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve all  the  forms  and  rigid  formalities  that  can 
be  invented  by  pride  and  folly,  can  never  be 
mistaken  by  the  least  discerning,  for  that  divine 
principle  possessed  by  a  few.  I  have  seen  an 
affectation  of  dignity  often,  but  I  have  seen  but 
few  who  possessed  the  real  principle.  You  will, 
I  hope,  persevere  in  your  resolution  to  pay  all 
proper  respect  to  every  governor  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  although  to  me  you  write  with  all 
possible  liberty,  you  should  be  on  your  guard 
to  others,  especially  in  college,  where  your  ex- 
ample would  be  injurious  to  others,  were  you 
to  fail.     I  do  not  wonder  at  your  observations, 
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#  #  #  #  * 

To-day  we  have  to  dine  with  us  a  Major 
Langhorn,  from  Virginia.  He  has  spent  two 
years  in  walking  over  Europe,  and  in  making 
his  observations  upon  every  class  of  men,  their 
manners  and  customs,  from  the  king  upon  the 
throne  to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sensible  man,  and  from  his  ap- 
pearance ajid  conversation,  you  would  not  sus- 
pect him  of  such  eccentricity  of  character.  He 
has  been  here  but  a  week,  and  has  dined  with 
us  several  times,  at  Grosvenor  Square,  where 
we  are  almost  every  day. 

To-morrow  we  are  going  twenty-five  miles 
out  of  town,  to  visit  Mr.  Brand  Hollis,  nephew 
to  the  gentleman  so  well  known  in  your  Uni- 
versity. While  there,  or  on  my  return,  I  will 
give  you  an  account  of  it. 

Your  sister, 

A.  Smith. 


Cambridge,  January  14th,  1787. 

I  determined,  about  a   fortnight  since,  to  sit 

down  and  write  you    a  letter,  expressing  my 

anxiety  and   surprise,  that  for  three    months  I 

had  not  received  one  line  from  my  friends  in 
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Europe.     I  did,  in  fact,  in  a  letter  to  mamma, 
make  my  complaint ;  but  a   day  or  two   after- 
wards, I  was  made  happy  with  two  excellent 
letters,  the  one  from  her  and  the  other  from  you. 
But  instead  of  making  apologies  for  not  writing 
more  frequently  of  late,  you  call  me  to  an  ac- 
count for  my  own  neglect.    In  answer  to  which, 
I  can  only  repeat,  what  I  have    so  frequently 
said,   that  the  noiseless  tenor  of  a  college  life, 
and  the  unvaried  uniformity  of  circumstances, 
cannot  furnish  a  subject,   either  for  interesting 
relation  or  brilliancy  of  sentiment.     I  have  not, 
however,  missed  any  opportunities  for  writing, 
of  which  I  have  been  apprized  ;  and  you  may 
be  assured,  that  I  shall  never  fail  in  my  duty, 
when  I  can  see    a   possibility  of  fulfilling  it. 
Now  for  journal.  On'the  17th  of  October,  the 
Fall  vacation  began,   and  I  went  to  Braintree. 
On  the  1st   of  November,  the  vacation   being 
ended,  I  returned  to  Cambridge.     Remarkable 
events!      Are    they  not?      "But,"    say   you, 
"  how  did  you   spend  your  time  at  Braintree 
during  that  fortnight?  "    Why,  Madam,  I  read 
three  or  four  volumes  of  History,   and  Burla- 
maque  upon  Law  :  I  wrote  a  few  letters,  (but 
as  they  had  not  a  voyage  of  3000  miles  to  un- 
dertake, I  was  not  at  much  trouble  in  equipping 
them.     I  went  a  fowling  once   or  twice,  and 
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had  my  labor  for  my  pains.  I  pricked  off  a  few- 
tunes,  and  blew  them  on  the  flute  ;  and  further 
the  deponent  saith  not.  But,  by-the-by,  since 
I  have  made  mention  of  my  flute,  I  must  relieve 
you  from  your  anxiety,  concerning  the  effect  it 
might  have  upon  my  health.  It  is  now  nine 
months  since  I  first  began  to  blow,  and  I  have 
never  experienced  the  least  bad  effect  from  it* 
I  have  consulted  several  persons,  used  to  that 
instrument,  and  they  have  all  told  me,  that  un- 
less a  person  be  of  a  very  slender  constitution 
the  moderate  use  of  a  flute  cannot  be  hurtful. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  blow  so 
much  as  to  injure  my  health.  But  it  has  been, 
since  my  residence  here,  my  greatest  amuse- 
ment, and  the  chief  relaxation  after  study  ;  and 
indeed,  it  affords  me  so  much  pleasure,  that 
I  cannot  think  of  giving  it  up,  while  I  am 
sensible  of  no  injury  from  it,  thus  far,  how- 
ever, I  will  promise  you,  that  if  I  ever  per- 
ceive myself  hurt  by  it,  I  will  immediately 
quit,  before  it  can  do  any  essential  injury.  I 
now  return  to  my  history.  For  six  weeks  after 
my  returning  here,  I  went  to  Mr.  Gerry's,  (he 
has  bought  a  house  and  farm  in  this  town,  and 
came  to  live  here  about  five  months  since.) 
Excepting  this  visit  and  two  or  three  at  Mr. 
Dana's,  I  went  no  where — upon   recollection, 
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I  must  also  except  one  dancing  party,  that  we 
had,  with  a  number  of  the  young  ladies  in  the 
town.  I  would  describe  it  to  you,  and  might 
possibly  raise  a  smile,  by  characterizing  the 
ladies,  but  I  must  avoid  it,  for  fear  of  having 
another  lecture  for  severity.  In  December,  two 
violent  snow  storms,  which  happened  in  one 
week,  stopped  up  the  roads  in  the  country  so 
effectually,  that  no  wood  came  in  town  for 
three  weeks.  Many  families  in  town,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  were  entirely  destitute. 
I  was  without  any,  four  of  the  coldest  days  we 
have  had  this  season.  On  Wednesday,  the 
13th  of  December,  the  students  were  dismissed 
for  eight  weeks,  the  vacation  commenced 
three  weeks  sooner  than  common,  on  accouut 
of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  wood.  I  de- 
termined to  remain  here  through  the  vacation, 
for  several  reasons.  I  thought  that  four  of  us 
going  at  once  to  Mr.  Cranch's  would  make  it 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  them  ;  and  al- 
though I  have  always  been  treated  there  with 
as  much  attention  and  kindness  as  I  could  pos 
sibly  wish,  yet  it  was  not  like  home  ;  the  ab- 
sence of  my  parents  and  sister,  deprived  Brain- 
tree  of  its  chief  attractions,  and  the  place  by 
reviving  so  frequently  the  idea  of  their  absence, 
caused  too   many  melancholy  sensations  to  be 
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an  agreeable  residence.  I  knew  that  if  I  left 
Cambridge,  I  should  be  obliged  to  spend  more 
than  half  my  time  in  visiting  here,  and  there, 
and  every  where,  which  could  be  of  no  service 
to  me  nor  to  any  other  person  ;  and  besides 
this,  I  had  engaged  some  time  since,  at  the  de- 
sire of  my  class,  in  an  undertaking,  somewhat 
laborious  ;  my  avocations  in  term  time  are  such, 
that  I  cannot  pay  much  attention  then,  to  this 
piece  of  work,  and  I  cannot  attend  to  it  con- 
veniently, except  I  be  in  Cambridge.  The 
present  leisure  time  afforded  me  an  excellent 
opportunity,  and  I  thought  I  should  fail  in  my 
duty  to  the  class  if  I  did  not  improve  it.  I 
have  employed  a  great  part  of  my  time  to  that 
purpose,  and  have  got  about  half  through  the 
business.  It  would  have  been  disagreeable  to 
remain  in  college  entirely  alone  ;  in  this  re- 
spect I  was  very  fortunate.  A  young  gentle- 
man, by  the  name  of  Bridge,  whose  character 
as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  is  inferior  to  none 
at  this  University,  remained  here  likewise  ; 
and  we  agreed  to  chum  together  during  the  va- 
cation. We  keep  a  chamber  in  college,  and 
board  at  Professor  Wiggles  worth's.  This  gen- 
tleman is  equally  free  from  the  supercilious 
frown  of  the  president,  and  the  distant  reserve 
of  a  tutor,    he  treats  us  with   an    unaffected 
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complaisance,  which  is  not  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  all  the  governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity.    He  commands  respect,  but  not  by  insist- 
ing on  it  as  a  highwayman  who  demands  your 
purse.     There   are  in   his    house   two  young 
ladies,  his   niece   and  daughter.     I  am  happy 
that  I  can  give  you  a  few  traits  of  their  charac- 
ters, without  incurring  your  censure  for  severity. 
Miss  Catharine  Jones  is  just  turned  of  eighteen. 
Her  face  is  one   of  those  which,  without  con- 
taining perhaps  one  beautiful  feature  viewed 
separately,  yet  taken  all  together,  possesses  a 
certain  charm  which  entitles  her  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  beauty  ;  her  person  is  large,  though  not 
inelegant ;  I  would  say  she  was  stout  built,  if 
the  expression  was  not  more  applicable   to  a 
man-of-war  than  to  a  young  lady.     Her  mind 
appears  to  partake  of  several  of  these  qualities  ; 
if  considered  in   a   comprehensive    manner  it 
may  be  called  amiable,  though  an  enumeration 
of  every  particular  quality  might  be  to  her  dis- 
advantage.    She   has   a  share  of  wit,    and   a 
share  of  good  nature,  which  is,  however,  some- 
times soured   by  a  small   tincture  of  caprice. 
She  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  vanity  ;  but  as 
her  understanding  rather  than  her  person  is  the 
object  of  this  vanity,  she  endeavors  to  appear 
sarcastic ;    because   she    supposes  a   satirical 
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talent  must  imply  an  uncommon  share  of  wit. 
To  sum  up  my  opinion  of  her,  I  could  esteem 
her  as  a  friend,  I  could  love  her  as  a  sister,  but 
I  should  never  think  of  her  as  the  companion 
of  my  life. 

Miss  Peggy  Wigglesworth  is  two  years  older 
than  her  cousin.  Her  complexion  is  of  the 
browner  order ;  but  this  defect,  if  a  defect  it 
be,  is  compensated  by  a  rosy  variety  of  color  ; 
her  face  is  not  beautiful,  but  is  remarkable  for 
expressing  all  the  candor,  benevolence  and  sin- 
cerity of  her  heart ;  her  shape  would  be  genteel 
in  France  or  England,  though  her  size  would 
seem  to  give  her  the  title  of  a  pretty  woman,  as 
Fielding  expresses  it.  As  to  her  mind,  should 
I  attempt  to  give  you  a  just  description  of  its 
virtues,  I  fear  you  would  suspect  me  of  writing 
a  panegyric  rather  than  a  character.  She 
does  not  make  such  a  display  of  wit  as  her 
cousin,  but  she  has  an  open  frankness  and  a 
generous  candor,  infinitely  more  amiable,  in  my 
opinion,  than  an  incessant  endeavor  to  appear 
smart,  and  as  she  is  equally  acquainted  with 
the  enjoyments  and  the  solicitudes,  which  at- 
tend great  sensibility,  she  is  entirely  free  from 
that  vanity,  whose  gratification  consists,  in  the 
mortification  of  others.  The  greatest  imper- 
fection, which  the  severest  scrutiny  of  her  con- 
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duct  and  sentiments  could  discover,  would  be 
a  degree  of  sincerity  and  unreservedness,  which 
is  considered  as  a  fault  only  because  the  taste 
of  mankind  is  vitiated  by  dissimulation.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  she  is  almost  universally 
the  object  of  friendship  and  esteem,  rather  than 
of  love.  I  am  sensible  of  this  fact  myself,  and 
when  I  search  my  own  mind  to  find  the  causes 
of  it,  I  am  reduced  to  condemn,  either  the  pas- 
sion of  love  or  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is 
produced.  The  characters  of  these  two  ladies, 
you  will  perceive,  are  very  different,  yet  they 
are  both  very  agreeable ;  and  their  conversa- 
tion affords  us  a  pleasing  relaxation  after  the 
toils  of  study.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
families  where  we  have  visited  in  the  course 
of  the  vacation  ;  but  excepting  Mrs.  Dana  and 
Mrs.  Pearson,  I  believe  you  have  no  acquaint- 
ance here.  I  have  frequently,  in  the  course  of 
the  vacation,  been  at  Mr.  Dana's  ;  his  lady  you 
know  ;  she  is  very  agreeable,  and  always  in 
excellent  spirits.  Miss  Almy  Ellery  is  with 
her.  I  think  you  have  seen  this  young  lady. 
She  is  unfortunately  somewhat  deaf,  but 
is  uncommonly  sensible,  and,  (what  I  am 
grieved  to  say  is  still  more  uncommon  in  this 
country,)  her  mind  is  much  improved  by  read- 
ing, so  that  she  can  entertain  a  company  with 
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a  large  variety  of  conversation,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  stale  and  trivial  topics  of  com- 
mon-place, or  to  the  ungenerous  and  disgrace- 
ful topic  of  scandal.  She  is  not  handsome,  and 
is,  I  suppose,  twenty-seven  years'  old ;  yet,  if 
she  was  in  company  with  twenty  of  the  most 
beautiful  vounor  ladies  in  the  state,  and  in  this 
company  I  had  to  choose  my  seat,  it  should 
certainly  be  by  her  side.  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring, my  sister,  ever  since  I  returned 
from  Europe,  to  find  a  female  character  like 
this,  united  to  great  beauty  of  person  ;  as  yet 
my  researches  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  I 
begin  to  have  the  same  prejudice  against  a 
beauty,  as  you  have  expressed  in  one  of  your 
letters  against  handsome  men. 

Sunday,  Feb.  5th.  Callahan  sailed  a  fort- 
night sooner  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  and 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  send  this  letter  be- 
fore he  went.  Since  I  wrote  the  preceding 
pages,  few  circumstances  have  occurred,  the 
relation  of  which  could  afford  you  any  enter- 
tainment. One  little  party  only  has  given  va- 
riety to  the  scene ',  there  was  nothing  interest- 
ing in  it,  but  such  as  it  was  you  shall  hear.  You 
must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  town 
of  Mystic,  about  five  miles  from  this,  there  are 
about  thirty-five  young  ladies  of  what  is  called 
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the  ton  ;  and  excepting  two  of  my  class-mates, 
who  spend  the  vacations  in  that  place,  there 
are  only  two  young  gentlemen.  You  may  judge 
that  in  such  a  dearth  of  men,  if  any  thing  is  go- 
ing forward  which  requires  their  presence, 
volunteers  must  be  hunted  for  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  About  a  fortnight  agone,  a  dancing 
party  being  proposed  there,  one  of  the  class- 
mates aforesaid,  came  and  invited  Williams, 
(the  professor's  son,  and  likewise  a  class-mate,) 
my  chum  and  me,  to  join  them.  Accordingly 
we  went  over  one  evening,  and  were  introduced 
into  a  large  company  of  ladies,  with  whom  we 
were  entirely  unacquainted.  Many  of  them 
were  handsome,  but  female  beauty  is  so  uni- 
versal in  this  country,  that  I  pay  little  attention 
to  it.  We  soon  went  to  dancing,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance assisted  me  greatly  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ladies.  Where  human  beings 
are  unacquainted  with  the  ridiculous  solemnity 
of  formal  ceremony,  the  social  spirit  which  is 
natural  to  them,  will  always  produce  its  effect. 
Before  the  evening  was  ended,  I  felt  as  free 
from  restraint  as  I  could  be  in  the  most  familiar 
company.  It  fell  to  my  lot,  at  first,  to  dance 
with  the  handsomest  lady  in  company.  I  en- 
deavored to  enter  into  conversation  with  her, 
but  to  every  thing  I  could  say,  the  only  answers 
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were,  "Yes,"  "No,"  "I  think  so,"  "Indeed." 
I  was  soon  tired  of  her,  and  concluded  she  was 
too  much  occupied  in  thinking  of  herself  to  give 
any  of  her  attention  to  other  people.  We  drew 
again  for  partners,  and  I  found  in  a  short  time 
that  I  had  made  an  advantageous  exchange. 
One  of  these  ladies  could  only  be  seen,  the 
other  was  likewise  heard  with  pleasure. 

In  your  last  letter,  (which  I  must  observe, 
by-the-by,  is  dated  September  1st,)  you  cau- 
tion me  against  satirizing  the  heads  of  our 
University,  and,  moreover,  threaten  me  with  a 
syllogism  at  commencement.  I  have  made  it 
a  rule  ever  since  I  entered  college,  to  treat  the 
government  with  all  the  deference  and  respect 
due  to  them,  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
no  one  of  them  has  any  particular  pique  against 
me.  If  the}r  had  I  should  have  perceived  it, 
for  their  partialities  are  generally  very  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  as  to  the  syllogism,  it  is  by  no 
means  terrible  to  me,  for  I  conceive  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  doubt  of  their  judgment  as  they 
have  to  doubt  of  my  capacity.  But  I  have 
some  hopes  that  I  shall  not  be  subjected  even 
to  the  temporary  mortification  of  reading  syl- 
logisms, as  there  is  some  probability  that  we 
shall  not  have  a  public  commencement.  The 
expenses  of  that  day,  to  the  class  which  gra- 
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duates,  are  said  to  amount,  upon  an  average,  to 
,£1000.  In  the  present  situation  of  the  country, 
this  is  a  large  sum,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  appearing  in  public  are  not  adequate  to  it. 
The  class  have  unanimously  signed  a  petition 
to  the  corporation,  requesting  a  private  com- 
mencement, and  we  are  in  great  hopes  it  will 
be  granted. 

Friday,  Feb.  9th.  Dr.  Tufts  and  Mr.  Cranch 
are  both  in  Boston  attending  the  general  court, 
who  assembled  last  week,  and  finally  did  what 
might  with  propriety  have  been  done  four 
months  past,  that  is,  they  have  declared  that  a 
rebellion  exists  in  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
Hampshire,  and  Berkshire.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  government  will  now  act  with  some 
spirit.  But  I  suppose'  you  see  our  newspapers 
regularly,  and  they  will  give  you  full  accounts 
of  all  the  late  political  occurrences. 

Honestus  has  been  attacked  since  his  arrival 
from  England,  and  accused  of  being  an  instru- 
ment in  producing  the  rebellion.  His  wri- 
tings, which  were  preserved  from  the  neglect 
and  contempt  which  they  deserved,  only  by  the 
temporary  frenzy  of  popular  prejudice,  are  now 
deprived  even  of  that  support,  and  will  proba- 
bly receive  very  little  attention  henceforward 
from  the  public.     They  have  not  terrified  me 
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from  the  study  of  the  law,  but  with  whom  I  am 
to  study  is  not  yet  decided. 

Captain  Folgier  proposes  sailing  the  first  fair 
wind.  I  am  in  hopes  I  shall  be  able  to  send 
this  before  he  goes.  I  begin  to  be  impatient 
for  letters  again.  Cushing  is  expected  every 
day.  I  shall  depend  upon  hearing  from  you  by 
him. 

Remember  me  to  Mr.  Smith  and  to  our  pa- 
rents. I  should  have  written  to  my  father,  had 
I  heard  sooner  of  this  opportunity,  and  if  possi- 
ble I  will  yet  write. 

Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


Boston,  November  20,  1790. 

I  have  indeed,  my  dear  sister,  been  guilty 
of  a  neglect,  in  omitting  so  long  to  write  to  you, 
which  I  cannot  upon  any  principle  justify  to  my 
own  heart.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  ardent  and  sincere  brotherly 
affection  which  that  heart  invariably  acknow- 
ledges for  you,  and  which  no  length  of  time,  no 
absence,  no  course  of  circumstances,  shall  ever 
impair.  I  have  very  frequently  wished  to 
write  to  you.     I  have   many  times  taken  my 
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pen  for  the  purpose,  but  have  as  often  dropped 
it  from  my  hand,  persuaded  that  I  could  write 
nothing  which  would  afford  any  gratification  to 
your  affection,  and  equally  persuaded  that  I 
could  not  by  any  expressions  that  language 
affords,  do  justice  to  mine.  I  have  been  unwil- 
ling to  weary  your  patience  by  a  dull  uniformity 
of  peevish  complaints,  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  afford  to  your  friendship  and  benevolence 
any  accounts  of  my  own  happiness  or  suc- 
cess. 

I  have,  indeed,  since  I  wrote  you  last,  enter- 
ed upon  a  scene  of  life  different  from  any  of 
those  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  used.  I 
am  nominally  independent,  though  in  reality 
very  far  otherwise.  I  have  a  profession  with- 
out employment,  and  the  advantage  of  increas- 
ed present  expenses,  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  at  some  future  period,  (probably  some- 
what distant,)  of  supporting  them  myself.  My 
causes  for  complaint  have  been  enlarging  in  pro- 
portion as  I  have  been  advancing  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  and  when  I  write,  I  trouble  my  friends 
with  a  mere  narrative  of  fears  and  disappoint- 
ments. In  this  circumstance,  if  you  cannot 
find  an  excuse,  I  hope  you  will  perceive,  at 
least,  an  alleviation  of  my  fault  in  having  for  so 
long  a  time  apparently  neglected  you.     But, 
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my  dear  sister,  better  days  will  come  ;  we 
shall  all,  in  our  time,  have  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments to  boast  of;  and  as  time  and  chance  hap- 
pen to  all  men,  the  time  must  come  when  some 
favorable  chance  will  occur  to  us. 

You  inquire,  whence  arises  the  unpopularity 
of  the  V.  P.  ?  There  is  no  such  unpopularity 
here.  He  has  undoubtedly  many  enemies,  and 
as  most  of  them  are  equally  enemies  to  the 
principles  of  honor  and  justice,  they  will  not 
be  scrupulous  in  using  the  means  of  injuring 
him  or  his  connections.  But  he  has  likewise 
many  friends,  many  admirers,  and  many  sup- 
porters, who  are  fully  sensible  of  the  obligations 
for  which  his  country  is  indebted  to  him,  and 
of  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  of  his  own  inte- 
rests to  the  public  welfare.  Excepting  the  Pre- 
sident, there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States 
of  so  respectable  popularity  as  that  which  he 
possesses  here  ;  what  it  may  be  in  the  distant 
States,  I  know  not.  But  a  connection  with  a 
man  in  an  eminent  station,  who  acts  upon  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism  and  integrity,  is  a  real  in- 
jury rather  than  an  advantage.  For  all  his 
enemies  will  naturally  use  every  endeavor  to 
obstruct  and  depress  persons  thus  connected,  as 
their  success  would  not  only  promote  his  per- 
sonal happiness,  but  would  tend  to  strengthen 
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and  confirm  his  public  influence.  His  friends 
will  never  be  active  in  their  favor,  because  they 
will  have  personal  interests  and  private  con- 
nections, which  will  thoroughly  counteract  all 
active  benevolence  from  gratitude  to  him.  It 
is  one  of  those  evils  to  which  a  man  must  sub- 
mit, when  he  undertakes  the  generous  though 
ungrateful  task  of  devoting  himself  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  creatures.  You  and  I,  my 
dear  sister,  shall  always  find  that  our  near  affi- 
nity to  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  himself  and 
his  family  to  his  country,  will  be  a  real  impedi- 
ment to  our  success  in  the  world.  I  should 
rather  have  been  surprised  had  it  not  deprived 
Col.  S.  of  an  office,  to  which  his  merits  had 
given  him  an  indisputable  title.  And  I  believe 
we  shall  more  than  once  have  occasion  to  suf- 
fer by  a  real  partiality  exerted  against  us,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  partiality  in 
our  favor.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  gradually 
reconciling  myself  to  my  situation.  Habit  en- 
ables us  to  endure  many  evils,  which  would 
appear  intolerable  if  contemplated  only  at  a 
distance.  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  so  long 
as  Fortune  retains  the  aspect  in  which  she  now 
presents  herself  to  me,  I  shall  feel  a  soothing 
consolation  in  the  idea  that  my  sufferings  are 
confined  to  myself,  and  that  the  happiness  of 
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no  other  person  is  dependent  upon  mine.  I  am 
tolerably  sure  of  a  future  support  for  myself, 
and  I  shall,  I  am  persuaded,  be  able  to  regu- 
late my  expectations,  and  even  my  wishes,  so 
as  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  that. 

I  have  inquired  for  the  collection  of  poems, 
by  Tompkins,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
procure  them.  Mr.  Dawes  tells  me  he  owns  them 
and  that  they  are  principally  valuable  for  the 
preface  at  the  head  of  the  volume.  I  shall  con- 
tinue occasionally  to  make  inquiry  for  them, 
and  if  I  can  any  where  purchase  them,  send 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  upon  the  re- 
moval of  our  parents  from  New- York.  Sepa- 
ration from  all  the  dearest  connections  which 
give  a  relish  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  which 
alleviate  its  evils,  has  been  almost  constantly 
my  fate  from  my  infancy.  Habit,  however, 
has  not  rendered  me  insensible  to  the  domestic 
attachments,  which  impart  almost  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  in  this  world,  and  I  readily 
conceive  how  painful  your  sensations  must  be 
at  the  departure  of  your  friends.  But  Charles 
will  remain  with  you.  His  disposition  was 
always  amiable,  and  his  manners  always  cal- 
culated to  make  him  friends.  He  has  lately 
imbibed  a  thirst  for  science,  which  will  infalli- 
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bly  render  him  as  respectable  as  he  is  agreea- 
ble. His  literary  improvement  since  he  left 
college  is  very  conspicuous,  even  to  his  friends 
here,  in  the  style  of  his  letters.  Let  us  take  to 
ourselves  joy,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  our  family 
misfortunes,  we  can  yet  glory  in  unimpeached 
honor  and  integrity.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
talents,  which  in  none  of  us  are  despicable,  and 
the  virtues  which  it  will  always  be  in  our 
power  to  retain,  may  yet  carry  us  creditably 
through  the  world,  and  if  the  eminence  of  the 
parent  is  not  to  be  attained,  let  us  at  least  re- 
solutely determine  to  show  ourselves  really 
superior  to  the  humbler  station  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  to  us. 

I  beg  you  to  present  my  affectionate  regards 
to  Col.  Smith,  and  remind  your  sons  that  they 
have  an  uncle  at  a  distance  who  loves  them, 
though  they  remember  him  not.  I  enclose  a 
letter  for  Charles  from  one  of  his  friends.  I  will 
soon  write  to  him  myself. 

Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
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Boston,  March  17th,  1792. 

MY   DEAR   SISTER  : 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  favor  of 
the  8th  inst.,  and  have  but  just  time  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  it.  I  had  already  heard,  by 
a  letter  from  our  excellent  mother,  that  you  in- 
tended to  go  to  Europe  by  the  March  packet. 
It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  pay  you  a 
visit  before  your  departure,  but  the  present  state 
of  my  affairs  is  such  as  renders  it  impracticable. 
Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  our  separa- 
tion, which  is  little  less  than  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  us,  it  is  with  some  melancholy 
sensations  that  I  reflect  upon  your  proposed 
voyage.  I  think  I  need  not  assure  you  that  my 
most  ardent  wishes  and  prayers  for  your  pros- 
perity will  attend  you,  in  whatever  climate  of  the 
earth  your  fortune  may  place  you  ;  and  above 
all  that  you  may,  in  due  time,  return  to  your 
family  and  friends ;  and  with  a  full  and  satis- 
factory reward  for  all  the  troubles  which  a  voy- 
age of  this  kind  may  occasion  to  you.  Dr. 
Tufts  spoke  to  me  some  time  since  with  respect 
to  some  articles  which  he  was  to  send  to  you, 
and  upon  hearing  of  your  intention  has  con- 
cluded not  to  send  them.  I  hope  to  hear  from 
you  as  often  as  may  be  after  your  arrival  ia 
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England  ;  and  shall  write  as  often  as  an  oppor- 
tunity presents.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
trouble  Col.  Smith  to  purchase  me  some  law- 
books there,  if  my  funds  should  allow  me 
during  your  absence  to  indulge  the  expense. 

Remember  me  with  affection  to  him  and 
your  children,  and  believe  me  to  be  ever  affec- 
tionately yours. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


Amsterdam,  November  20th,  1794. 

MY  DEAR   SISTER: 

About  a  month  after  I  last  took  my  leave  of 
you  in  New- York,  I  sailed  from  Boston,  and 
after  a  passage  of  twenty-eight  days  landed  at 
Deal  in  England.  We  spent  a  fortnight  in 
London,  where  we  saw  several  of  your  friends, 
who  inquired  particularly  after  you  ;  and  have 
now  been  about  three  weeks  in  this  country, 
principally  at  the  Hague. 

It  is  at  a  very  critical  and  dangerous  period 
for  this  country  that  we  have  arrived.  The 
French  armies  are  advancing  rapidly  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  nation  internally 
is  divided  into  parties  extremely  inveterate 
against  each  other.  Their  troops  are  dis- 
pirited ;    their   allies    troublesome ;    their    for- 
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tresses  incapable  of  defence  ;  and  their  present 
apparent  resources  almost   reduced  to  nothing. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  remark- 
ably quiet ;  and  except  as  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, which  frequently  occurs,  you  would 
scarcely  imagine  the  United  Netherlands  to  be 
in  a  state  of  war.  Even  the  dread  of  conquest 
is  very  much  abated  by  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced in  the  towns  already  taken  ;  and  the 
people  in  general  here  appear  to  be  rather  in- 
different as  to  the  event  of  the  war,  provided 
they  can  save  their  money.  There  is  little  ap- 
prehension of  personal  danger  to  any  body, 
particularly  at  the  Hague  ;  there  will  be  cer- 
tainly none  for  us. 

Please  to  remember  my  best  regards  to  the 
colonel,  and  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
family  ;  love  to  your  children,  and  tell  William 
and  John  they  must  not  forget  me.  Our 
brother  Thomas  is  well  and  writes  you  by  this 
opportunity.  His  company  has  been  the 
greatest  alleviation  to  the  tediousness  both  of 
the  voyage  and  of  my  residence  here. 

I  am  anxiously  desirous  to  hear  from  my 
friends  in  America,  among  whom  there  is  none 
whose  welfare,  more  than  yours  is  at  the  heart 
of  your  ever  affectionate  brother. 

John  Q.  Adams. 
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The  Hague,  April  15th,  1795. 

MY   DEAR   SISTER  : 

By  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  I  am 
favored  with  your  letter  of  Nov.  29.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  that  gentleman,  who  is  still  at  Am- 
sterdam, but  proposes  visiting  this  place  in  a 
few  days.  You  well  know  what  a  pleasure 
we  always  derive  in  foreign  countries  merely 
from  the  sight  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
and  in  this  instance  I  shall  be  still  more  grati- 
fied in  meeting  a  person  who  comes  recom- 
mended from  my  best  friends. 

You  have  doubtless  been  informed  long  be- 
fore this,  that  the  French  are  in  possession,  not 
only  of  Amsterdam,  but  of  this  whole  Republic. 
You  will  have  learnt  also,  at  the  same  time, 
that  our  personal  security  has  never  been  for  a 
moment  endangered  ;  indeed,  we  never  had 
occasion  for  an  instant  of  apprehension  on  our 
own  account,  as  we  knew  we  were  under  a 
protection  which  at  any  rate  would  be  respect- 
ed. But  the  principles  proclaimed  and  ob- 
served by  the  French,  since  their  arrival,  have 
extended  personal  safety  to  every  individual, 
and  personal  property  has  been  equally  invio- 
late. 

They  came  as  the  enemies  only  of  the  go- 
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vernment,  but  as  the  friends  of  the  people- 
They  have  hitherto  uniformly  discovered  this 
character  in  both  its  parts,  and  the  probability 
seems  to  be,  that  they  will  continue  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Since  the  revolution  in  France,  which  put  an 
end  at  once  to  the  power  and  the  life  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  French  councils  have  assumed  a 
very  different  aspect  from  that  which  had  for 
so  long  a  time  presented  a  constant  violation  of 
every  principle  of  justice  and  every  sentiment 
of  humanity.  They  have  thrown  of?  the  bur- 
den of  oppression  which  had  become  intolera- 
ble ;  they  have  recovered  from  the  political 
fanaticism,  which  during  one  period  had  an  in- 
fluence among  them,  which  they  are  now  the 
first  to  lament ;  and  nothing  now  remains  for 
them  but  to  settle  into  a  state  that  may  relieve 
them  from  the  violent  agitations  which  they 
still  experience. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  that  I  have  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  their  success  in  this 
country  has  been  the  interruption  of  communi- 
cation with  almost  all  Europe,  as  well  as  with 
America.  It  prevents  me  from  hearing  from 
and  from  writing  to  my  friends  so  often  as  I 
should  wish  ;  and  this  privation  is  but  partially 
balanced  by  a  free  communication  with  France 
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itself,  which  enables  us  to  observe  more  par- 
ticularly the  interesting  occurrences  which  are 
daily  taking  place  in  that  country. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  informed  by 
your  letter,  that  our  parents,  and  our  friends  in 
general,  were  well  when  it  was  written.  The 
news  of  Mr.  Shaw's  death  was  equally  painful 
and  unexpected  to  us.  The  loss  of  a  good  man 
is  always  a  misfortune  to  society,  but  in  this 
instance  I  fear  it  will  be  distressing  in  its  'con- 
sequences to  his  family ;  our  amiable  aunt, 
especially,  will  need  all  her  fortitude  and  all 
her  resignation,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  be- 
without  their  reward. 

•  We  are  indeed  once  more  scattered  about 
the  world,  as  you  observe,  and  our  destiny 
from  our  childhood  has' been  that  of  wanderers, 
beyond  the  common  lot  of  men.  But  in  the 
pursuit  of  no  improper  purposes,  distance  of 
space  and  difference  of  clime,  by  temporary 
deprivations  can  only  enhance  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  the  society  of  one  another,  and  the 
hopes  of  meeting  again  all  together,  which  can 
never  abandon  us,  always  affords  some  conso- 
lation against  the  tediousness  of  long  absence 
and  distant  separation. 

I  would  request  you  to  present  my  compli- 
ments of  congratulation  to  your  sister  Charity 
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upon  her  marriage,  were  it  not  for  the  presump- 
tion, that  by  the  time  my  letter  will  reach  you, 
it  will  be  an  old  story.  However,  though  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Shaw,  1  have  such  an  opinion  of  the  lady's 
taste  and  judgment,  as  well  as  her  disposition, 
that  I  am  persuaded  the  marriage  is  one  of  those 
the  anniversary  of  which  will  admit  of  con- 
gratulation. 

Thomas  is  well,  and  writes  you  by  the 
present  opportunity.  He  will  give  you,  per- 
haps, a  detail  of  his  observations  in  a  country, 
which  presented  to  him  an  aspect  altogether 
new.  As  yet,  he  has  not  seen  it  in  the  most 
favorable  point  of  view.  A  revolution,  a  con- 
quest, and  a  winter  severe  beyond  a  parallel, 
combining  all  together,  cannot  present  the 
most  agreeable  scenes  to  the  imagination  or  the 
senses  ;  but  we  have  seen  nothing  so  afflictive 
to  humanity  as  might  be  expected  from  such 
events,  and  at  present  we  have  a  promising 
prospect  of  political  tranquillity,  which  will  ena- 
ble us  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  season,  which 
has  already  assumed  its  most  pleasing  forms* 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  be  assured  of  the  invariable  senti- 
ments with  which  I  am  your  friend  and  brother. 

John  Q.  Adams. 

Mrs.  A.  Smith. 
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Washington,  2d  Nov.,  1818. 

MY  EVER  DEAR  AND  REVERED  FATHER  : 

By  a   letter   from  my  son  John,  T  have  this 
day  been   apprized  of  that  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  which  has  bereft  you  of  the 
partner  of  your   life,  me  of  the  tenderest  and 
most  affectionate  of  mothers,  and  our  species 
of  one  whose  existence  was  virtue   and  whose 
life  was  a  perpetual  demonstration  of  the  moral 
excellence  of  which  human  nature  is  suscep- 
tible.    How  shall    I  offer  you  consolation  for 
your  loss  when  I  feel  that  my  own  is  irrepara- 
ble ?     Where   shall   I  entreat  you  to  look  for 
comfort,  in  that  distress  which  earth  has  nothing 
to  assuage  ?     Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  we 
received,  in    a  letter  from  Harriet  Welsh,  the 
first  information  of  mv  mother's  illness  ;  and  in 
every   anxious  hour,  from  mail  to  mail,  I  have 
felt  that  I  ought  to  write  to  you  and  endeavor  to 
sooth,  by  the  communion  of  sorrows,  of  hopes 
and    fears,    that   anguish   which  I   knew  was 
preying  upon  your  heart.     Do  not  impute,  my 
dear  and  only  parent,  the  silence  that  I  have 
kept  to  the  neglect  of  that  sacred  duty  which  I 
owe  to  you.     If  I  have    refrained    from  good 
words  it  was  because,  in  the   agitation  of  my 
own  heart,  I  knew  not  how  to  order  my  speech, 
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nor  whether  on  receiving  my  letter  it  would 
come  to  you  seasonably  to  sympathize  writh 
your  tears  of  gratitude  or  of  resignation. 

The  pangs  of  dissolution  are  past,  and  my 
mother,  I  humbly  hope,  is  a  spirit — purified 
even  from  that  little  less  than  heavenly  purity — 
which  in  her  existence  here  was  united  with 
the  lot  of  mortality.  I  am  advised  that  you 
have  endured  the  agony  of  her  illness  with  the 
fortitude  that  belongs  to  your  character..  That 
after  the  fatal  event,  that  fortitude  rose,  as  from 
you  I  should  have  expected,  with  renewed 
elasticity  from  the  pressure  under  which  it  had 
been  bowed  down. 

Will  the  deep  affliction  of  your  son  now  meet 
in  congenial  feeling  with  your  own,  without 
probing  the  wound  which  it  is  the  dearest  of 
his  wishes  to  alleviate  ?  Let  me  hear  from  you, 
my  dearest  father — let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 
And  may  the  blessing  of  that  God,  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,  still 
shed  rays  of  heavenly  comfort  over  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days. 

Your  distressed,  but   ever  affectionate    and 
dutiful  son. 

J.  Q.  A. 


A    VISION 


BY   J.     O.  .    ADAMS  . 1  7  9  0 


Fatigued  with  labor,  and  with  care  opprest, 
At  once  my  mind  and  body  sought  for  rest. 
The  drowsy  god  upon  my  aching  head, 
With  liberal  hand,  his  friendly  poppies  shed, 
When,  lo  !  before  me  wondrous  scenes  appeared, 
Strange  things  I  saw,  and  stranger  things  I  heard  ; 
On  purple  pinions  borne,  the  God  of  Love, 
With  rapid  flight,  descended  from  above. 
His  golden  quiver  by  a  ribbon  slung, 
In  graceful  ease  across  his  shoulder  hung  ; 
The  fatal  bow,  his  ensign  of  command, 
With  dire  intent,  he  wielded  in  his  hand. 
He  saw  me  first,  and  took  a  feathered  dart, 
Prepared  his  bow,  and  levelled  at  my  heart  i 
I  turned  around,  his  posture  I  espied  : 
"  Oh,  spare  me,  Cupid,  cruel  god,"  I  cried, 
"  Behold  around  you  swarms  of  youthful  swains, 
"  The  blood  of  passion  boiling  in  their  veins ; 
■*•  'T  is  theirs  from  love  to  gather  perfect  bliss, 
"  On  beauty's  lips  to  print  the  burning  kiss. 
"  'Tis  theirs  to  find  enjoyment  in  a  sigh, 
"  And  read  their  fortunes  in  a  virgin's  eye. 
"  But  me,  whom  nature  formed  without  an  art 
"  To  win  the  soul  or  captivate  the  heart ; 
"  Me,  whom  the  Graces  view  with  stern  disdain, 
i(  As  scarcely  fit  to  join  the  Muses'  train  ; 
"  From  me  what  trophies  couldst  thou  hope  to  raise  ; 
-"  So  poor  a  conquest,  who  would  deign  to  praise  ? 
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"  By  Cupid's  hand  should  I  be  doomed  to  bleed, 

"Not  even  Cupid  would  avow  the  deed. 

"  While  prostrate  millions  bow  before  thy  shrine 

"  With  willing  hearts,  thou  canst  not  wish  for  mine." 

"  Mistaken  youth  !  "  the  wanton  god  replied, 
"  To  think  that  Love  will  e'er  submit  to  Pride  ; 
"  Though  willing  thousands  call  upon  my  name, 
"  Though  prostrate  millions  celebrate  my  fame, 
"  If  one  proud  heart  my  empire  could  despise, 
"  One  heart  defy  the  power  of  beauty's  eyes, 
"  My  useless  bow  at  once  I  would  destroy, 
"  Nor  ever  more  one  feathered  dart  employ  : 
"  My  mercy  then  in  vain  you  would  implore, 
"  Your  peace  of  mind  it  never  could  restore. 
"  And  yet  some  merit  I  will  grant  thy  plea, 
"  And  in  thy  favor  soften  the  decree. 
"  Of  all  the  fair  that  grace  the  verdant  plain, 
"  Choose  for  thyself  the  object  of  thy  pain. 
"  Shouldst  thou  prefer  the  beauties  of  the  face, 
"  Or  in  the  form  admire  peculiar  grace  ; 
"  Should  sparkling  eyes  inspire  a  pleasing  flame, 
"  Or  rosy  cheeks  a  fond  attention  claim, 
"  Whatever  charm  thy  fancy  can  suggest, 
"  In  some  kind  virgin  thou  mayst  still  be  blest : 
"  For  in  the  search  we  possibly  may  find, 
"  Some  who  possess  the  beauties  of  the  mind." 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  waved  his  potent  wand, 
The  virgin  throng  arose  at  his  command. 
Unnumbered  beauties  rise  before  my  view, 
Bright  as  the  sunbeam  on  the  morning  dew, 
The  short,  the  tall,  the  fair,  the  brown,  appeared, 
The  prude  that  pouted,  the  coquette  that  leered, 
The  timid  maid  just  blooming  at  fifteen, 
And  the  stale  virgin,  withered,  pale  and  lean, 
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With  all  the  charms  of  beauty  richly  fraught, 

Lucinda  first  my  close  attention  caught. 

A  faultless  person  and  a  lovely  mind, 

I  found,  with  wonder,  were  in  her  combined ; 

Deficient  only  in  a  single  part, 

She  wanted  nothing  but  a  feeling  heart ! 

Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer  sea, 

From  passion's  gales,  Lucinda's  heart  was  free. 

A  faithless  lover  she  may  well  defy, 

Recall  her  heart,  nor  breathe  a  single  sigh. 

And  should  a  second  prove  inconstant  too, 

She  changes  on,  till  she  can  find  one  true. 

Belinda  next  advances  with  a  stride, 

A  compound  strange  of  vanity  and  pride  ; 

Around  her  face  no  wanton  Cupids  play, 

Her  tawny  skin  defies  the  god  of  day. 

Loud  was  her  laugh,  undaunted  was  her  look, 

And  folly  seemed  to  dictate  what  she  spoke. 

In  vain  the  poet's  and  musician's  art, 

Combined  to  move  the  passions  of  her  heart. 

Belinda's  voice  like  grating  hinges  groans, 

And  in  harsh  thunder  roars  a  lover's  moans. 

I  turned  away,  the  fair  Narcissa  smiled, 

Her  winning  softness  all  my  soul  beguiled ; 

My  heart  with  rapture  dwelt  upon  her  charms, 

And  hoped  to  clasp  her  beauties  to  my  arms. 

But  soon  I  found  those  ardent  hopes  were  vain, 

Narcissa  viewed  my  passion  with  disdain. 

And  can  the  sex  by  nature  formed  for  love, 

Each  soft  impression  from  the  heart  remove? 

Can  idle  vanity  betray  the  mind 

To  wish,  and  even  strive,  to  be  unkind  ? 

Use  cunning  arts  to  raise  the  lover's  sigh, 

Then  view  his  woes  with  a  disdainful  eye  ? 

Yes,  there  are  such — but  when  avenging  time 

Withers  their  charms,  and  strips  them  of  their  prime, 
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Their  former  follies  they  in  vain  lament, 

Of  former  cruelties  in  vain  repent. 

Their  fate  in  one  short  line  may  be  comprised, 

While  young,  they  're  hated,  and  when  old,  despised! 

Vanessa  came,  a  smile  adorned  her  face, 

Her  words  were  sweetness,  and  her  voice  was  grace ; 

No  raging  passions  burn  within  her  breast, 

Not  even  envy  can  disturb  her  rest. 

Her  lovely  mind  a  rival's  worth  can  own, 

Nor  thinks  all  charms  confined  to  her  alone  ; 

And  if  the  fair  Vanessa  could  be  taught 

To  store  her  mind  with  larger  funds  of  thought, 

Her  volubility  of  tongue  repress 

Think  somewhat  more  and  prattle  somewhat  less,. 

The  palm  of  excellence  she  well  might  claim, 

And  Love  himself  might  tune  the  voice  of  fame. 

But  lo !     Corinna  next  in  rank  appears, 

And  riots  in  the  bloom  of  early  years. 

With  innate  warmth  of  constitution  blest, 

Her  greatest  pleasure  is  to  be  caressed ; 

Her  lips  sip  rapture  from  an  amorous  kiss, 

Viewed  as  a  pledge  of  more  endearing  bliss  r 
•   But  frugal  nature  wisely  did  dispense, 

With  so  much  love,  a  slender  share  of  sense ;. 

For  Nature  grants  but  to  a  chosen  few 

To  taste  the  joys  of  mind  and  body  too. 

Gigantic  limbs,  in  painful  buckram  cased, 

Assume  the  honors  of  a  slender  waist. 

But  ah  !  what  power  of  buckram  can  restrain^ 

The  wild  effusions  of  a  thoughtless  brain. 
'    Nerea  next  advances  in  the  throng, 

And  affectation  leads  the  maid  along ; 

With  studied  steps  she  steers  amid  the  band,. 

And  holds  a  senseless  novel  in  ber  hand. 

Fair  is  her  face  and  elegant  her  form, 

Her  manners  gentle  and  her  heart  is  warm- 
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Why  will  Nerea  spend  her  youthful  days 
In  wild  romances  and  insipid  plays  ; 
Where  idle  tales,  in  flimsy  language  told, 
Exhibit  folly  in  a  pleasing  mould  ? 
Fictitious  evils  enervate  the  breast, 
Deprave  the  morals  and  corrupt  the  taste. 
Almira  next,  in  dubious  form  is  seen — 
Her  face  is  female,  masculine  her  mien — 
With  equal  skill,  no  mortal  can  pretend 
The  varied  faults  of  either  sex  to  blend. 
To  woman's  weakness  add  the  pride  of  man, 
Aud  wield  alike  the  dagger  and  the  fan. 
In  fairest  forms,  can  evil  passions  dwell  ? 
The  virgin's  breast  can  envy's  venom  swell  ? 
Can  malice  dart  her  rage  from  beauty's  eye, 
Or  give  the  snow-white  cheek  a  crimson  dye? 
Where  then  are  all  the  tender  virtues  flown — 
And  why  was  strength  dispensed  to  man  alone  ? 
The  lamb  to  vie  with  lions  ne'er  pretend — 
The  timid  dove  with  eagles  ne'er  contend. 
Attempt  not  then,  ye  fair,  to  rule  by  fear, 
The  surest  female  weapon  is  a  tear. 
To  beauty  strangers  destitute  of  grace, 
With  varied  nothing  pictured  in  their  face, 
A  motley  crowd  in  quick  succession  came, 
Distinguished  only  by  a  differing  name, 
Till  breaking  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  day 
The  sun  of  beauty  drove  those  clouds  away. 
With  graceful  steps  the  lovely  Clara  moved, 
/  saw,  I  gazed,  I  listened,  and  I  loved. 
The  fleeting  vision  vanished  from  my  mind. 
But  love  and  Clara  still  remained  behind. 
Ye  faithful  lovers,  whom  the  muse  inspires, 
Who  feel  the  rapture  of  poetic  fires ; 
Whose  tender  strains  describe  with  matchless  art 
The  soft  emotions  of  a  feeling  heart ; 
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Come  and  before  the  lovely  Clara's  shrine,. 
The  mingled  tribute  of  your  praises  join. 
My<Clara's  charms,  no  vulgar  poets  claim, 
No  servile  bard  that  clips  the  wings  of  fame, 
To  vile  acrostic  tunes,  unmeaning  lays, 
Or  in  a  rebus  centres  all  his  praise. 
The  partial  gods  presiding  at  her  birth 
Gave  Clara  beauty,  when  they  gave  her  worth.. 
Kind  Nature  formed  of  purest  white  her  skin, 
An  emblem  of  her  innocence  within  ; 
And  called  on  cheerful  Health,  her  aid  to  lend, 
The  roses'  colors  on  her  cheeks  to  blend  ; 
While  Venus  added,  to  complete  the  fair, 
The  eyes  blue  languish  and  the  golden  hair. 
But  far  superior  charms  exalt  her  mind, 
Adorned  by  nature  and  by  art  refined  ; 
Hers  are  the  lasting  beauties  of  the  hearty 
The  charms  which  nature  only  can  impart ; 
The  generous  purpose  and  the  soul  sincere, 
Meek  sorrow's  sigh  and  gentle  pity's  tear. 
Ah,  lovely  Clara !  can  a  heart  like  thine, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  muse  like  mine? 
Should  these  poor  lays  attract  thy  beauteous  eye, 
Say,  would  they  raise  one  sympathetic  sigh  ? 
For  thee,  my  heart  with  vivid  ardor  glows, 
For  thee,  my  blood  with  rapid  impulse  flows. 
By  day  thy  beauties  are  my  darling  theme, 
By  night  thy  image  sweetens  many  a  dream. 
On  thee,  thy  ardent  lover's  fate  depends, 
From  thee,  the  evil  or  the  boon  descends ; 
Thy  choice  alone  can  make  my  anxious  breast, 
Supremely  wretched  or  supremely  blest  J 
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I  have  been,  man  and  boy,  a  reader  of 
Shakspeare  at  least  three-score  years.  A  pocket 
edition  of  him  was  among  the  books  of  my  nur- 
sery library,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  I  Was  as 
familiarly  acquainted  with  his  lovers  and  his 
clowns,  as  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  the  Bible. 

In  later  years  I  have  left  Robinson  and  the 
Pilgrim's  to  the  perusal  of  children,  but  have 
continued  to  read  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare — 
always  recognising  the  precedence  of  venera- 
tion due  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I  have  read  Shakspeare  as  a  teacher  of  morals 
— as  a  student  of  human  nature — as  a  painter 
of  life  and  manners — as  an  anatomical  dissec- 
tor of  the  passions — as  an  artificer  of  imagi- 
nary worlds — as  at  once  the  sublimest  and 
most  philosophic  of  poets. 

When  I  say  that  my  admiration  of  Shak- 
speare is  little  short  of  idolatry,  I  mean  to  be 
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understood  that  it  is  not  idolatry — that  I  hold 
him  amenable  to  the  common  laws  of  criticism, 
and  feel  at  liberty  to  censure  in  him,  as  well  the 
vices  of  his  age,  which  abound  in  all  his  plays, 
as  his  own  faults,  from  which  he  is  by  no 
means  exempt.  Yet,  admiring  him  as  I  do, 
with  all  his  blemishes,  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  them. 

My  remarks  were  confined  to  the  different 
impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  true  Shak- 
speare  in  my  closet,  and  by  the  spurious  Shak- 
speare  often  exhibited  on  the  stage.  I  had  been 
more  than  seven  years  a  reader  of  Shakspeare 
before  I  saw  any  of  his  plays  performed.  Fifty- 
two  years  have  passed  away  since  I  first  saw 
John  Kemble,  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood, 
personate,  upon  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  It  was  the  first  play  I 
ever  saw  performed  in  England — the  first  of 
Shakspeare' s  plays  that  I  had  seen  performed 
anywhere — and  I  was  disappointed.  I  had 
been  much  accustomed  to  the  theatres  of 
France — far  advanced  beyond  those  of  Eng- 
land in  the  art  of  dramatic  representation — and 
although  John  Kemble  was  then  in  his  prime, 
and  Hamlet  was  one  of  his  favorite  parts,  in 
the  comparison  which  crowded  upon  my  mind, 
between  Drury  Lane  and  the  Theatre  Francais,, 
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at  Paris,  and  between  the  Hamlet  of  John 
Kemble  and  the  Hamlet  which  I  had  by  heart 
from  Shakspeare,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  him- 
self, the  most  admirable  of  all  Shakspeare's 
portraits  of  man,  became  to  me  a  weary,  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable  personage.  Such  was- 
the  impression  left  upon  me  by  the  first  exhi- 
bition that  I  ever  witnessed  of  Shakspeare  upon 
the  stage  ;  and  that  impression,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  remains  unenaced, 
and,  while  memory  holds  her  seat,  unefFaceable 
from  my  mind. 

#  #  *  *  » 

There  was  scarcely  an  eminent  performer  at 
Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  for  the  space  of 
thirty-five  years,  from  1783  to  1817,  but  I  have 
seen  grapple  with  some  of  the  persons  of  Shak- 
speare' s  drama.  The  female  parts  I  have 
thought  generally  well  performed,  though  that 
of  Juliet  was  always  disfigured  by  the  substi- 
tution of  that  age  of  nineteen  for  the  original 
fourteen.  The  consequence  of  which  has  been, 
that  the  enchanting  mixture  of  childish  frailty 
and  innocence,  with  her  burning  and  hopeless 
love,  which  constitutes  the  profound  pathos  of 
the  tragedy,  is  entirely  lost.  Of  all  the  per- 
formers that  I  have  ever  seen,  presuming  to 
speak  the  language  and  to  convey  the  thoughts 
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of  Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Siddons  has  appeared  to 
me  to  understand  them  best. 

But  in  my,  perhaps,  eccentric  judgment,  no 
person  can  deliver  the  words  and  ideas  of 
Shakspeare,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
study  them  as  a  teacher  of  morals.  The  first 
of  the  capacities  in  which  T  have  looked  up  to 
him,  since  in  my  career  of  life,  I  have  passed 
the  third  of  his  Seven  Ages.  As  a  school  boy, 
I  delighted  in  him  as  a  teller  of  tales  and  a 
joker  of  jokes.  As  a  lover,  I  gazed  with  ecstasy 
upon  the  splendors  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
heart-cheering,  heart-rending  joys  and  sorrows 
of  his  lovers.  Never  as  a  soldier ;  but  in  the 
age  of  active  manhood,  which  he  allots  to  that 
profession,  I  have  resorted  to  him  as  a  pilgrim 
to  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  for  morals,  ay,  and  for 
religious  instruction.  I  have  found  in  the  story 
of  most  of  his  plays,  in  the  characters  of  most  of 
his  personages,  in  the  incidents  of  his  fables,  in 
the  sentences  of  unparalleled  solemnity  and  mag- 
nificence, delivered  as  part  of  the  dialogue  of 
his  speakers,  nay,  in  the  very  conceits  and 
quibbles  of  his  clowns,  lessons  of  the  most  ele- 
vated and  comprehensive  morality.  Some  of 
them  have,  at  times,  almost  tempted  me  to  be- 
lieve in  them  as  of  more  than  poetical  inspira- 
tion. 
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But  excepting  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  I  never  met  with  a  player  who  appeared 
to  me  to  have  thought  of  Shakspeare  as  a  mo- 
ralist at  all,  or  to  have  inquired  what  were  the 
morals  that  he  taught  ?  and  as  I  have  said  John 
Kemble  did  not  appear  to  me  to  understand 
the  character  of  Hamlet.  Garrick  himself  at- 
tempted to  strike  out  the  grave-digger  scene 
from  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  and  the  very  rabble 
of  London,  the  gods  of  the  galleries  forced  him 
to  restore  it.  There  is  not,  in  the  compass  of 
the  drama,  a  scene  of  deeper  and  more  philoso- 
phical morality. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  DESDEMONA. 

There  are  critics  who  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
virtue  and  delicacy  of  Shakspeare's  Desde- 
mona  called  in  question  ;  who  defend  her  on 
the  ground  that  Othello  is  not  an  Ethiopian,  but 
a  Moor  ;  that  he  is  not  black  but  only  tawny  ; 
and  they  protest  against  the  sable  mask  of 
Othello  upon  the  stage,  and  against  the  pic- 
tures of  him  in  which  he  is  always  painted 
black.  They  say  that  prejudices  have  been 
taken  against  Desdemona  from  the  slanders  of 
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Iago,  from  the  railings  of  Roderigo,  from  the 
disappointed  paternal  rancor  of  Brabantio,  and 
from  the  desponding  concessions  of  Othello 
himself. 

I  have  said,  that  since  I  entered  upon  the 
third  of  Shakspeare' s  Seven  Ages,  the  first  and 
chief  capacity  in  which  I  have  read  and  studied 
him  is  as  a  teacher  of  morals  ;  and  that  I  had 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  player  of  his  parts  who 
regarded  him  as  a  moralist  at  all.  I  further 
said,  that  in  my  judgment,  no  man  could  un- 
derstand him  who  did  not  study  him  pre-emi- 
nently as  a  teacher  of  morals.  These  critics 
say  they  do  not  incline  to  put  Shakspeare  on  a 
level  with  iEsop  !  Sure  enough,  they  do  not 
study  Shakspeare  as  a  teacher  of  morals.  To 
them,  therefore,  Desdemona  is  a  perfect  charac- 
ter; and  her  love  for  Othello  is  not  unnatural, 
because  he  is  not  a  Congo  negro,  but  only  a 
sooty  Moor,  and  has  royal  blood  in  his  veins. 

My  objections  to  the  character  of  Desde- 
mona arise  not  from  what  Iago,  or  Roderigo,  or 
Brabantio,  or  Othello  says  of  her,  but  from 
what  she  herself  Joes.  She  absconds  from  her 
father's  house  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  marry 
a  black-a-moor ;  she  breaks  a  father's  heart, 
and  covers  his  noble  house  with  shame,  to 
gratify  what — pure  love,  like  that  of  Juliet  or 
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Miranda  !  No !  unnatural  passion  !  it  cannot 
be  named  with  delicacy.  Her  admirers  now 
say  this  is  the  criticism  of  1835;  that  the  color 
of  Othello  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  passion  of 
Desdemona.  No!  Why  if  Othello  had  been 
white,  what  need  would  there  have  been  for 
her  running  away  with  him  ?  She  could  have 
made  no  better  match.  Her  father  could  have 
made  no  reasonable  objection  to  it;  and  there 
could  have  been  no  tragedy.  If  the  color  of 
Othello  is  not  as  vital  to  the  whole  tragedy  as 
the  age  of  Juliet  is  to  her  character  and  destiny, 
then  have  I  read  Shakspeare  in  vain.  The 
father  of  Desdemona  charges  Othello  with 
magic  arts  in  obtaining  the  affections  of  his 
daughter.  Why,  but  because  her  passion  for 
him  is  unnatural;  and  why  is  it  unnatural,  but 
because  of  his  color?  In  the  very  first  scene, 
in  the  dialogue  between  Roderigo  and  Iago,  be- 
fore they  rouse  Brabantio  to  inform  him  of  his 
daughter's  elopement,  Roderigo  contemptuous- 
ly calls  Othello  "  the  thick  lips."  I  cannot  in 
decency  quote  here — but  turn  to  the  book  and 
see  in  what  language  Iago  announces  to  her 
father  his  daughter's  shameful  misconduct. 
The  language  of  Roderigo  is  more  supportable. 
He  is  a  Venitian  gentleman,  himself  a  rejected 
suitor  of  Desdemona;  and  who  has  been  for- 

15 
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bidden  by  her  father  access  to  his  house. 
Roused  from  his  repose  at  the  dead  of  night,  by 
the  loud  cries  of  these  two  men,  Brabantio 
spurns,  with  indignation  and  scorn,  the  insult- 
ing, beastly  language  of  Iago ;  and  sharply 
chides  Roderigo,  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
hovering  about  his  house  in  defiance  of  his  pro- 
hibitions and  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  He 
threatens  him  with  punishment.  Roderigo  re- 
plies : — 

Rod.  "  Sir,  I  will  answer  anything.     But  I  beseech  you, 

If 't  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent, 

(As  partly,  I  find  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter, 

At  this  odd — even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night, 

Transported — with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 

Bat  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, — 

To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor  ; 

If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs  ; 

But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me, 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe, 

That  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 

I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortunes, 

In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger, 

Of  here  and  everywhere.     Straight  satisfy  yourself ; 

If  she  be  in  her  chamber  or  your  house, 

Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 

For  thus  deluding  you ." 

Struck  by  this  speech,  as  by  a  clap  of  thunder, 
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Brabantio  calls  up  his  people,  remembers  a 
portentous  dream,  calls  for  light,  goes  and 
searches  with  his  servants,  and  comes  back, 
saying  :— 

11  It  is  too  true  an  evil ;  gone  she  is  ; 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitterness." 

The  father's  heart  is  broken  ;  life  is  no  longer 
of  any  value  to  him  :  he  repeats  this  sentiment 
time  after  time  whenever  he  appears  in  the 
scene  ;  and  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play  where 
Desdemona  lies  dead,  her  uncle  Gratiano 
says : — 

"  Poor  Desdemona !  I  am  glad  thy  father's  dead, 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain." 

^     Indeed !  indeed  !  I  must  look  at  Shakspeare 
^in  this  as  in  all  pictures  of  human  life,  in   the 
capacity  of  a  teacher  of  morals.     I  must  he- 
ft lieve,  that  in  exhibiting  a  daughter  of  a  Venitian 
^K    nobleman   of  the  highest    rank,  eloping  in  the 
dead   of  the    night,    to   marry  a   thick-lipped, 
wool-headed  Moor,  opening  a  train  of  conse- 
quences which  lead  to  her  own  destruction  by 
her  husband's  hands,  and  to  that  of  her  father 
by  a  broken  heart,  he  did  not  intend  to  present 
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her  as  an  example  of  the  perfection  of  female 
virtue. 

I  must  look  first  at  the  action,  then  at  the 
motive,  then  at  the  consequences,  before  I  in- 
quire in  what  light  it  is  received  and  represent- 
ed by  the  other  persons  of  the  drama.  The 
first  action  of  Desdemona  discards  all  female 
delicacy,  all  filial  duty,  all  sense  of  ingenuous 
shame.  So  I  consider  it,  and  so  it  is  considered 
by  her  own  father.  Her  offence  is  not  a  mere 
elopement  from  her  father's  house  for  a  clan- 
destine marriage.  I  hope  it  requires  no  unrea- 
sonable rigor  of  morality  to  consider  even  that 
as  suited  to  raise  a  prepossession  rather  un- 
favorable to  the  character  of  a  young  woman  of 
refined  sensibility  and  elevated  education. 

But  an  elopement  for  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  a  black-a-moor  !  That  is  the  measure  of 
my  estimation  of  the  character  of  Desdemona 
from  the  beginning  ;  and  when  I  have  passed 
my  judgment  upon  it,  and  find  in  the  play  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  father's  knowledge 
of  the  act  it  made  him  loathe  his  life,  and  that 
it  finally  broke  his  heart,  I  am  then  in  time  to 
inquire,  what  was  the  deadly  venom  which  in- 
flicted the  immedicable  wound  ;  and  what  is  it 
but  the  color  of  Othello  ? 
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"  Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? — Oh,  unhappy  girl ! — 
With  the  Moor,  sayst  thou  ? — Who  would  be  a  father  ?" 

These  are  the  disjointed  lamentations  of  the 
wretched  parent,  when  the  first  disclosure  of 
his  daughter's  shame  is   made  known   to  him. 
This  scene  is  one  of  the  inimitable  pictures  of 
human  passion  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  and 
that  half  line, 

"  With  the  Moor,  sayst  thou  ?  " 

comes  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul. 
Again,  when  Brabantio  first  meets  Othello, 
he  breaks  out : 

"  O,  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stowed  my  daughter  ? 
Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her ; 
For  I  '11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense, 
If  she,  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound, 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage  that  she  shunned 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  our  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guerdage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou  ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight." 

Several  of  the  English  commentators  have 
puzzled  themselves  with  the  inquiry,  why  the 
epithet  "  curled"  is  here  applied  to  the  wealthy 
darlings  of  the  nation  :  and  Dr.  Johnson  thinks 

15* 
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it  has  no  reference  to  the  hair  ;  but  it  evidently 
has.  The  curled  hair  is  in  antithetic  contrast 
to  the  sooty  bosom,  the  thick  lips,  and  the 
woolly  head.  The  contrast  of  color  is  the  very 
hinge  upon  which  Brabantio  founds  his  charge 
of  magic,  counteracting  the  impulse  of  nature. 
At  the  close  of  the  same  scene,  (the  second 
of  the  first  act,)  Brabantio,  hearing  that  the 
duke  is  in  council  upon  public  business  of  the 
state,  determines  to  carry  Othello  before  him 
for  trial  upon  the  charge  of  magic.  "  Mine," 
says  he, 

"  Mine  's  not  a  middle  course  ;  the  duke  himself, 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state, 
Cannot  but  feel  the  wrong,  as  't  were  their  own : 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be." 

And  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
says,  "  He  alludes  to  the  common  condition  of 
all  blacks  who  came  from  their  own  country, 
both  slaves  and  pagans ;  and  uses  the  word  in 
contempt  of  Othello  and  his  complexion.  If 
this  Moor  is  now  suffered  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity, it  will  be  such  an  encouragement  to  his 
black  countrymen,  that  we  may  expect  to  see 
all  the  first  offices  of  our  state  filled  up  by  the 
pagans  and  bond-slaves  of  Africa."  Othello 
himself,  in  his  narrative,  says  that  he  had  been 
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taken  by  the  most  insolent  foe,   and   sold  to 
slavery.     He  had  been  a  slave. 

Once  more.  When  Desdemona  pleads  to  the 
duke  and  the  council  for  permission  to  go  with 
Othello  to  Cyprus,  she  says, 

"  That  I  did  love  the  Moor,  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortune 
May  trumpet  to  the  world  ;  my  heart 's  subdued, 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  ; 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind  ; 
And  to  his  honors  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate." 

In  commenting  upon  this  passage,  William 
Henley  says  :  "  That  quality  here  signifies  the 
Moorish  complexion  of  Othello,  and  not  his 
military  profession,  (as  Malone  had  supposed,) 
is  obvious  from  what  immediately  follows :  *  I 
saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind;'  and  also 
from  what  the  duke  savs  to  Brabantio — 

"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black." 

The  characters  of  Othello  and  lago  in  this 
play,  are  evidently  intended  as  contrasted  pic- 
tures of  human  nature,  each  setting  off  the 
other.  They  are  national  portraits  of  man — 
the  Italian  and  the  Moor.  The  Italian  is 
white,  crafty,  and  cruel ;  a  consummate  villajn  ; 
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yet,  as  often  happens  in  the  realities  of  that  de- 
scription whom  we  occasionally  meet  in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  so  vain  of  his  own  artifices 
that  he  betrays  himself  by  boasting  of  them 
and  their  success.  Accordingly,  in  the  very 
first  scene,  he  reveals  to  Roderigo  the  treachery 
of  his  own  character  : 

"  For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compl'ment  extern,  't  is  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve, 
For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am." 

There  is  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  the  fact 
that  a  double-dealer  should  disclose  his  own 
secret,  which  must  necessarily  put  others  upon 
their  guard  against  him  ;  but  the  inconsistency 
is  in  human  nature,  and  not  in  the  poet. 

The  double-dealing  Italian  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  a  keen  and  penetrating  observer,  and 
full  of  ingenuity  to  devise  and  contrive  base  ex- 
pedients. His  language  is  coarse,  rude  and 
obscene  ;  his  humor  is  caustic  and  bitter.  Con- 
scious of  no  honest  principle  in  himself,  he  be- 
lieves not  in  the  existence  of  honesty  in  others. 
He  is  jealous  and  suspicious;  quick  to  note 
every  trifle  light  as  air,  and  to  draw  from  it  in- 
ferences of  evil  as  confirmed  circumstances.  In 
his*  dealings   with  the  Moor,  while  he  is  ever 
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harping  upon  his  honesty,  he  offers  to  commit 
any  murder,  from  extreme  attachment  to  his 
person  and  interests.  In  all  that  Iago  says  of 
others,  and  especially  of  Desdemona,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  blended  to- 
gether, in  which  the  truth  itself  serves  to  accre- 
dit the  lie  ;  and  such  is  the  ordinary  character 
of  malicious  slanders.  Doctor  Johnson  speaks 
of  the  "  soft  symplicity,"  the  "  innocence,"  the 
artlessness  of  Desdemona.  Iago  speaks  of  her 
as  a  super-subtle  Venitian  ;  and  when  kindling 
the  sparks  of  jealousy  in  the  soul  of  Othello, 
he  says, 

"  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  : 
And  when  she  seemed  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  loved  them  most." 

"And  so   she  did,"    answers  Othello.      This 
charge,  then,  was  true  ;  and  Iago  replies : 

"  Why  go  to,  then ; 
She  that  so  young  could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 
To  seal  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak — 
He  thought 't  was  witchcraft." 

It  was  not  witchcraft ;  but  surely  as  little 
was  it  simplicity,  innocence,  artlessness.  The 
effect  of  this  suggestion  upon  Othello  is  terrible, 
only  because  he  knows  it  is  true.  Brabantio,  on 
parting  from  him,  had  just  given  him  the  same 
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warning,  to  which  he  had  not  then  given  the 
slightest  heed.  Bat  soon  his  suspicions  are 
roused — he  tries  to  repel  them  ;  they  are  fer- 
menting in  his  brain  ;  he  appears  vehemently 
moved  and  yet  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it. 
Iago,  with  fiend-like  sagacity,  seizes  upon  the 
paroxysm  of  emotion,  and  then  comes  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  : — 

Iago.  "  My  lord,  I  see  you  are  moved. 

Othello.  No,  not  much  moved : — 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest. 

Iago.  Long  live  she  so  !  and  long  live  you  to  think  so  ! 

Othello.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself. 

Iago.  Ay,  there  's  the  point — as, — to  be  bold  with  you, — 

Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches, 

Of  her  own  clime,  complexion  and  degree  ; 

Whereto  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends  : 

Foh !  one  may  smell,  in  such  a  will,  most  rank, 

Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural." 

The  deadly  venom  of  these  imputations, 
working  up  to  frenzy  the  suspicions  of  the 
Moor,  consist  not  in  their  falsehood  but  in  their 
truth. 

I  have  said  the  character  of  Desdemona  was 
deficient  in  delicacy.  Besides  the  instances  to 
which  I  referred  in  proof  of  this  charge,  observe 
what  she  says  in  pleading  for  the  restoration  of 
Cassio  to  his  office,  from  which  he  had  been 
cashiered  by   Othello  for  beastly  drunkenness 
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and  a  consequent  night  brawl,  in  which  he  had 
stabbed  Montano,  the  predecessor  of  Othello  as 
Governor  of  Cypress,  and  nearly  killed  him  ; 
yet  in  urging  Othello  to  restore  Cassio  to  his 
office  and  to  favor,  Desdemona  says  :— 

" —  in  faith,  he 's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best,)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check." 

Now,  to  palliate  the  two  crimes  of  Cassio — 
his  drunken  fit  and  his  stabbing  of  Montano — 
the  reader  knows  that  he  has  been  inveigled  to 
the  commission  of  them  by  the  accursed  artifi- 
ces of  Iago  ;  but  Desdemona  knows  nothing  of 
this;  she  has  no  excuse  for  Cassio — nothing  to 
plead  for  him  but  his  penitence.  And  is  this 
the  character  for  a  woman  of  delicate  senti- 
ment to  give  of  such  a  complicated  and  heinous 
offence  as  that  of  which  Cassio  had  been  guilty, 
even  when  pleading  for  his  pardon  ?  No !  it  is 
not  for  female  delicacy  to  extenuate  the  crimes 
of  drunkenness  and  bloodshed,  even  when  per- 
forming the  appropriate  office  of  raising  the 
soul-subduing  voice  for  mercy. 

Afterwards,  in  the  same  speech,  she  says  : — 

"What!  Michael  Cassio, 
That  came  a- wooing  with  you ;  and  many  a  time, 
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When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly, 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  !  " 

I  will  not  inquire  bow  far  this  avowal  that 
she  had  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  speaking 
dispraisingly  of  Othello  at  the  very  time  when 
she  was  so  deeply  enamored  wdth  his  honors 
and  his  valiant  parts,  was  consistent  with  sin- 
cerity. Young  ladies  must  be  allowed  a  little 
concealment  and  a  little  disguise,  even  for  pas- 
sions of  which  they  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed. 
It  is  the  rosy  prudence,  the  irresistible  charm  of 
the  sex;  but  the  exercise  of  it  in  satirical  cen- 
sure, upon  the  very  object  of  their  most  ardent 
affections,  is  certainly  no  indication  of  inno- 
cence, simplicity,  or  artlessness. 

I  still  retain  then  the  opinion  : — 

First.  That  the  passion  of  Desdemona  for 
Othello  is  unnatural,  solely  and  exclusively  be- 
cause of  his  color. 

Second.  That  her  elopement  to  him,  and 
secret  marriage  with  him,  indicate  a  personal 
character,  not  only  very  deficient  in  delicacy, 
but  totally  regardless  of  filial  duty,  of  female 
modesty,  and  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Third.  That  herdeficiency  in  delicacy  is  dis- 
cernible in  her  conduct  and  discourse  through- 
out the  play. 
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I  perceive  and  acknowledge  indeed  the  ad- 
mirable address  with  which  the  part  has  been 
contrived  to  inspire  and  to  warm  the  breast  of 
the  spectator  with  a  deep  interest  in  her  fate ; 
and  I  am  well  aware  that  my  own  comparative 
insensibility  to  it  is  not  in  unison  with  the  gen- 
eral impression  which  it  produces  upon  the 
stage.  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  slandering 
even  a  creature  of  the  imagination.  When  the 
spectator  or  reader  follows,  on  the  stage  or  in 
the  closet,  the  infernal  thread  of  duplicity  and  of 
execrable  devices  with  which  Iago  entangles 
his  victims,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist  to 
merge  all  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  sufferers  in 
theoverwhelming  flood  of  their  calamities,  and 
in  the  unmingled  detestation  of  the  human 
devil,  their  betrayer  and  destroyer. 

And  in  all  this,  I  see  not  only  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  but  the  power  of  the  moral  operator,  the 
purifier  of  the  spectator's  heart  by  the  agency  of 
terror  and  pity. 

The  characters  of  Othello  and  Desdemona, 
like  all  the  characters  of  men  and  women  in 
real  life,  are  of  "  mingled  yarn,"  with  qualities 
of  good  and  bad — of  virtues  and  vices  in  pro- 
portion, differently  composed.  Iago,  with  a 
high  order  of  intellect,  is,  in  moral  principle,  the 
very  spirit  of  evil. 

16 
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I  have  said  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  is,  that 
the  intermarriage  of  black  and  white  blood  is 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature.  That  is  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  play.  To  exhibit 
all  the  natural  consequences  of  their  act,  the 
poet  is  compelled  to  make  the  marriage  secret. 
It  must  commence  by  an  elopement  and  by 
an  outrage  upon  the  decorum  of  social  inter- 
course. He  must  therefore  assume,  for  the 
performance  of  this  act,  persons  of  moral  cha- 
racter sufficiently  frail  and  imperfect  to  be  ca- 
pable of  performing  it,  but  in  other  respects 
endowed  with  pleasing  and  estimable  qualities. 
Thus  the  Moor  is  represented  as  of  a  free  and 
open,  and  generous  nature  ;  as  a  Christian  ;  as 
a  distinguished  military  commander  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic  of  Venice  ;  as  having  ren- 
dered important  service  to  the  state,  and  as  be- 
ing in  the  enjoyment  of  a  splendid  reputation  as 
a  warrior.  The  other  party  to  the  marriage  is 
a  maiden,  fair,  gentle  and  accomplished  ;  born 
and  educated  in  the  proudest  rank  of  Venitian 
nobility. 

Othello,  setting  aside  his  color,  has  every 
quality  to  fascinate  and  charm  the  female  heart. 
Desdemona,  apart  from  the  grossness  of  her 
fault  in  being  accessible  to  such  a  passion  for 
such  an  object,  is  amiable  and  lovely  ;  among 
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the  most  attractive  of  her  sex  and  condition. 
The  faults  of  their  characters  are  never  brought 
into  action,  excepting  as  they  illustrate  the  mo- 
ral principle  of  the  whole  story.     Othello  is  not 
jealous   by  nature.     On  the  contrary,  with  a 
strong  natural  understanding,  and  all  the  vigi- 
lance essential  to  an  experienced  commander, 
he  is  of  a  disposition  so  unsuspicious  and  con- 
fiding, that  he  believes  in  the   exceeding  honesty 
of  Iago  long  after  he  has  ample  cause  to  sus- 
pect and  distrust  him.  Desdemona,  super-subtle 
as  she  is  in  the  management  of  her  amour  with 
Othello;  deeply  as  she  dissembles  to  deceive 
her  father;  and  forward  as  she  is  in  inviting 
the  courtship   of  the  Moor ;  discovers    neither 
artifice  or  duplicity  from  the  moment  that  she 
is  Othello's  wife.     Her  innocence,  in  all  her  re- 
lations with  him,  is  pure   and   spotless ;    her 
kindness  for  Cassio  is  mere  untainted  benevo- 
lence ;  and  though  unguarded  in  her  personal 
deportment   towards   him,   it   is    far  from  the 
slightest  soil  of  culpable  impropriety.     Guilt- 
less of  all  conscious  reproach  in  this  part  of  her 
conduct,  she  never  uses  any  of  the  artifices  to 
which  she  had  resorted  to  accomplish  her  mar- 
riage with  Othello.     Always   feeling  that  she 
has  given  him  no  cause  of  suspicion,  her  endu- 
rance of  his  cruel  treatment  and  brutal  abuse 
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of  her,  through  all  its  stages  of  violence,  till  he 
murders  her  in  bed,  is  always  with  the  most 
affecting  sweetness  of  temper,  the  most  perfect 
artlessness,  and  the  most  endearing  resignation. 

The  defects  of  her  character  have  here  no 
room  for  development,  and  the  poet  carefully 
keeps  them  out  of  sight.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
general  reader  and  spectator,  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
give  her  unqualified  credit  for  soft  simplicity, 
artlessness  and  innocence — forgetful  of  the 
qualities  of  a  different  and  opposite  character 
Stamped  upon  the  transactions  by  which  she 
effected  her  marriage  with  the  Moor. 

The  marriage,  however,  is  the  source  of  all 
her  calamities  ;  it  is  the  primitive  cause  of  all 
the  tragic  incidents  in  the  play,  and  of  its  ter- 
rible catastrophe.  That  the  moral  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  it  is  of  no  practical  utility  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  are  no  valiant  Moors  to  steal 
the  affections  of  fair  and  high-born  dames,  may 
be  true ;  the  lesson,  however,  is  not  the  less, 
couched  under  the  form  of  an  admirable  drama; 
nor  needs  it  any  laborious  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  extend  the  moral  precept  resulting 
from  the  story,  to  a  salutary  admonition  against 
all  ill-assorted,  clandestine,  and  unnatural  mar- 
riages. 

J.  Q.  A. 
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Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  : 

I  send  you,  my  dear  brother,  some  extracts 
from  my  journal. 

1785.  London,  Wednesday,  Sept.  28.  Mam- 
ma and  myself  went  to  make  some  visits  this 
morning  ;  a  formal  one  to  Madam  de  Pinto, 
lady  to  the  minister  from  Portugal ;  but  it  would 
have  been  very  uncivil  in  her  to  have  been  at 
home  ;  so  we  did  not  expect  it,  and  left  our 
cards.  Next,  we  called  on  Mrs.  S.,  lately  from 
Carolina.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  have  a  nume- 
rous acquaintance  here.  You  may  visit  people 
and  they  you,  for  ages,  in  the  fashionable  way, 
and  never  see  or  know  each  other.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom I  do  not  like  ;  I  should  prefer  to  see  every 
one  who  paid  me  the  compliment  of  a  visit ;  to 
converse  with  them  ;  something  may  be  gained, 
and  of  advantage,  from  every  creature  living, 
who  has  senses  and  reasonable  faculties.  1 
would  know  the  world  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  people  of  it ;  and  I  would  not  confine  this 
acquaintance  to  my  own  country,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular one,  but  would  encourage  an  acquain- 
tance with  persons  of  every  nation,  and  form 
opinions  from  my  real  knowledge  of  them. 
Strangers  who  meet  in  a  foreign  country,  be- 
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come  more  known  to  each  other  than  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  they  visit.  I  believe  it 
may  pass  for  a  true  observation,  that  strangers 
in  this  country  are  rather  avoided  than  treated 
with  any  particular  attention.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  the  case  in  France  ;  yet  persons  are  paid 
more  attention  to  there,  than  here,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  strangers  in  the  land. 
Whether  it  is  policy,  or  from  what  cause  it 
arises,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  that  I 
know  of. 

Friday,  30th.  To-day  my  father  had  invited 
all  the  foreign  ministers  to  dine  with  him.  The 
turtle  presented  by  Capt.  Hay  will  serve  for  a 
part  of  the  entertainment,  and  make  a  figure. 
The  gentlemen  who  came  were,  the  Baron  de 
Nalken,  from  Sweden ;  Baron  de  Lynden, 
Holland ;  Baron  de  H.,  a  German  nobleman  ; 
the  Count  de  K.,  Germany  ;  Count  de  L.,  Prus- 
sia ;  Conde  de  L.,  Venice;  Count  de  W.,  en- 
gaged ;  Baron  de  K.,  engaged  ;  Chaveher  del 
Campo,  Spain  ;  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  Portugal ; 
Chavalier  de  Pollen,  disappointed,  by  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  mistress,  the  Queen  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  several  other  gentlemen.  Mamma  and 
myself,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  for  ladies  to 
dine  with  such  a  particular  company,  went  and 
passed  the  day  with  Mrs.  Rodgers.     We   re- 
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turned  at  nine  o'clock  ;  the  gentlemen  were  not 
all  gone,  but  we  did  not  see  them  ;  they  seem- 
ed to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  enter- 
tainment. Lord  Carmerthen  told  papa  that 
he  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  dined 
with  the  ladies. 

Monday,  Oct.  3d.  Yesterday,  it  being  de- 
termined by  my  father  and  Col.  Franks  that 
some  person,  in  whom  confidence  might  be 
placed,  must  be  procured  to  go  with  Mr. 
Lamb  to  Algiers,  and  Col.  Franks  proposing  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Randall,  went  to  him  and  pro- 
posed the  matter  to  him,  under  injunctions  of 
secrecy.  But,  alas  !  we  knew  not  what  sacrifices 
he  must  make  to  accept  of  the  proposal.  It 
seems  his  visit  to  this  country  was  to  renew  an 
attachment  formed  with  a  young  lady,  Miss 
W.,  whose  father  left  America  as  a  refugee, 
and  he  was  soon  to  be  married  to  her.  He  of- 
fered this  as  his  only  objection.  However,  he 
found  upon  consideration  that  there  were  so 
many  laudable  motives  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness, that  they  must  overpower,  or  rather  yield 
to  his  pursuit,  and  if  he  might  be  permitted  to 
acquaint  the  lady  and  her  friends  with  the  cause 
of  his  absence,  he  would  undertake  it.  He 
came  this  morning  to  state  his  objections  to  my 
father,  and  if  they  could  be  removed  he  would 
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go.  If  I  had  not  had  before  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  this  gentleman,  his  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  would  have  inspired  me  with  it. 
There  was  so  high  a  sense  of  honor  and  pro- 
bity appeared,  though  not  boasted  of,  and  so 
much  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  manners,  that 
must  have  pleased  every  one  who  saw  it.  He 
said  not  a  word  too  much  or  too  little  upon  the 
subject.  I  said,  this  girl,  if  she  is  worthy  of  this 
attachment,  must  be  a  happy  one ;  she  cannot 
have,  even  on  this  occasion,  a  painful  sensation. 
My  father  advised  him  to  acquaint  the  father  of 
the  lady  with  the  matter — to  enjoin  him  to 
secrecy  for  the  present,  because  he  thought 
their  success  in  the  business  depended  upon 
its  not  being  made  knpwn  here,  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  lady  herself  also,  who,  he  did  not 
doubt,  when  she  considered  that  humanity,  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  the  happiness  of 
many  individuals  were  connected  with  it,  would 
not  refuse  her  consent.  He  asked  my  opinion. 
I  should  have  been  perplexed  to  have  given 
one,  or  to  have  acted  in  such  a  situation.  He 
left  us  to  go  and  visit  the  lady.  "  Ah,"  said 
Col.  Franks,  "  you  may  possibly  belong  to  my 
club  before  you  return,  Randall,  for  she  may 
give  you  the  slip."  Mamma  told  him  he  had 
no  right  to  suppose  such  a  thing.     "  Ah,"  said 
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he,  "  nor  had  I ;  but  I  was  deceived,  the  opinion 
every  man  naturally  has  of  himself  renders  him 
confident  u'pon  that  score.' '  Nevertheless, 
he  may  be  mistaken,  as  I  was,  and  most 
egregiously.  He  does  not  discover  the  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Randall.  Mamma 
and  myself  went  out  to  purchase  a  set  of  ta- 
ble linen  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  gave  for  a 
table-cloth  five  yards  long,  two  and  a  half  wide, 
with  eighteen  napkins,  seven  pounds  sterling. 
We  did  not  get  home  until  five. 

A  Frenchman,  who  is  writing  a  history  of  the 
American  war,  and  who  often  comes  to  read  it 
to  my  father,  entertained  us  for  an  hour  with  it. 
I  think  the  situation  of  authors  who  have  not 
much  reputation,  would  be  very  painful,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  possess  a  sufficient  show  of 
-vanity  to  support  them  and  blind  them. 

Tuesday,  4th.  To-day  we  had  a  large  com- 
pany to  dine — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jebb,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay,  Mr.  Ridley, 
Mr.  Jay — Mrs.  Jay  was  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition— Mr.  and  Miss  Hamilton.  Miss  H.  is  a 
very  pretty,  agreeable  girl ;  her  countenance  is 
pleasing,  her  features  animated  and  expressive, 
her  figure  is  tolerable,  her  manners  very  deli- 
cate,   sprightly,  affable   and   agreeable  ;   how 
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much  her  mind  is  cultivated,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  enough  of  her  to  know.  Her  uncle,  under 
whose  care  and  protection  she  is;  appears  to 
have  for  her  the  affection  of  a  parent.  Her  fa- 
ther is  dead,  and  he  has  taken  her  to  give  her 
an  education,  and  intends  leaving  her  his  for- 
tune, which  is  said  to  be  large.  The  company 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  each  other,  and 
at  table  were  very  sociable.  Colonel  Franks, 
whom  I  forgot  to  mention  as  one,  is  always  very 
sociable  at  table  ;  and  where  there  is  any  one 
person  to  promote  cheerfulness,  all  the  rest  are 
inclined  to  follow  ;  such  an  one,  is  very  accepta- 
ble in  all  large  companies,  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate circles.  The  company  went  away  about 
9.  Mr.  Barthelmi  called  and  sat  an  hour ; 
he  is  the  least  like  a  Frenchman  of  any  country- 
man of  his  that  I  have  seen  ;  does  not  appear 
to  be  possessed  of  the  least  of  that  kind  of  gal- 
lantry which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  nation  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  him  the  less  estimable  for 
that ;  but  he  is  wanting  in  that  ease  that  gene- 
rally attends  a  Frenchman.  He  visits  us  often, 
and  is  sociable  upon  politics  with  my  father. 
He  does  not  or  will  not  speak  English.  I  sup- 
pose the  latter,  for  I  observe  he  understands 
what  is  said  perfectly. 

6th.  The  two  Mr.   Hartleys  and  Dr.  Price 
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galled.  Mr.  J.  Hartley  came  to  make  some  in- 
quiries •  respecting  commerce  with  America. 
Mr.  Randall  called  and  concluded  to  go  to  Al- 
giers. My  father  attended  the  levee  and  after- 
wards dined  with  the  Baron  de  Lynden.  Dr. 
Jeffries  dined  with  us,  and  we  went  to  the  play 
in  the  eve  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  had  taken  a  box  and  gave  us  the  liberty  to 
have  seats.  Their  majesties  and  the  princess 
royal  and  Augusta  were  present.  The  play 
was  the  West  Indian,  by  their  majesties  com- 
mand. The  celebrated  Mrs.  Abington  per- 
formed the  part  of  Miss  Rushpert.  It  was 
wretchedly  performed.  A  character  which  has 
so  much  feeling,  sentiment  and  delicacy,  was 
represented  as  void  of  either.  The  entertain- 
ment was  the  Rehearsal,  a  very  stupid  piece. 
Their  majesties  showed  their  taste,  as  it  was 
the  result  of  their  command. 

Mr.  Randall  having  entirely  concluded  to  go, 
called  to  leave  some  writings  of  his  in  my 
father's  possession,  to  guard  against  forgery  or 
imposition. 

Friday.  Col.  Franks,  as  usual,  breakfasted 
with  us.  Mr.  Randall  took  a  cup  of  tea.  When 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  their  departure 
they  set  off.  I  will  pass  over  in  silence  what- 
ever reflections  I  have  made  upon  this  voyage. 
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To  know  that  others  have  suffered  is  no  satis- 
faction to  a  person  who  is  distressed  either  in 
body  or  mind,  that  lean  conceive.  The  morn- 
ing was  fine,  but  before  noon  there  was  a  vio- 
lent storm.  Mr.  Jennings,  a  native  of  America, 
dined  with  us,  he  is  a  singular  character,  but  I 
believe  a  worthy  man.  One  could  not  have 
heard  more  scandal  had  they  been  in  a  circle 
of  fashionable  ladies,  who  consider  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  friends  proper  subjects  for  them  to 
discover  their  judgment  and  penetration  upon, 
and  as  proper  fields  to  display  their  candor, 
good-will  and  wit,  in  remarks,  hearsays,  sup- 
positions, &c.  When  I  hear  persons  talking 
freely  of  the  concerns  of  those  they  style  their 
friends,  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  would  be 
more  judicious  or  under  greater  restraint  in  any 
circle  they  might  happen  to  fall.  A  member 
of  Parliament,  meeting  at  Stockdales',  and  con- 
versing upon  American  affairs,  which  at  last 
led  him  to  speak  of  Mr.  Adams,  said  :  I  hear 
Mr.  Adams  gives  good  dinners.  I  dare  say 
he  does,  answered  Stockdale,  and  I  dare  say 
would  give  you  a  dinner  if  you  would  visit 
him.  Ah,  said  the  gentleman,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it ;  for  I  thought  they  were  starving  like 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Query :  Would 
it   not  be  for  the  reputation  of  America  were 
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Congress  to  give  their  ministers  a  salary  suffi- 
cient to  support  himself  and  family,  without 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  these  people  to 
make  such  observations  as  these. 

May  10th.  We  were  out  all  the  morning  to 
purchase  mourning,  which  it  is  necessary  to  be 
furnished  with  in  this  country  and  every  other 
by  persons  connected  with  the  court  where 
they  reside.  Whenever  any  person  dies  who 
has  a  drop  of  royal  blood  in  their  veins,  the 
court  go  into  mourning  for  so  many  days  or 
weeks,  and  no  person  can  make  their  appear- 
ance at  such  a  time  out  of  mourning.  The 
court  are  in  mourning,  at  present,  for  the 
Queen  of  Sardinia.  For  a  crowned  head,  I 
suppose  they  will  wear  black  some  time, 
for  it  can  only  be  a.  form  and  ceremony.  I 
like  black  for  a  dress,  and  there  cannot  be  an 
occasion  where  it  could  be  worn  with  less  re- 
gret then  on  a  court  mourning — one  only  follows 
the  fashion,  and  not  supposed  to  feel  the  least 
interested,  than  as  we  feel  a  kind  of  connection 
with  all  the  world  as  when  we  consider  the 
whole  human  race  as  one  family.  In  the  eve, 
the  Baron  de  Lynden  and  Mr.  de  Luniac, 
formerly  charge  d'affairs  from  Prussia,  as  very 
a  John  Bull  as  England  could  produce  from 
her  own  soil ;  not  pleasing  in  his  manners,  for- 

17  ** 
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ward  and  ostentatious,  talks  a  great  deal  merely 
from  the  good  opinion  he  entertains  of  himself. 
He  took  one  side,  I  the  other  ;  he  gave  a  pre- 
ference to  England  or  London,  I  to  Paris, 
where  he  acknowledged  he  had  never  been, 
and  imputed  to  it  many  things  that  it  does  not 
merit  to  be  reproached  with. 

Tuesday,  11th.  My  father's  friends,  the 
Abbes  Chullut  and  Arneau,  introduced  to  him 
a  Mr.  Pointea,  a  native  of  France,  but  who  has 
been  twenty-five  years  in  Italy.  He  is  a 
sculptor  ;  and  appears  to  be  what  the  French 
call  un  homme  d'esprit,  and  possessed  of  a 
fund  of  universal  knowledge,  which  renders  his 
conversation  interesting  and  agreeable.  It  is, 
I  believe,  consistent  with  the  human  character, 
that  every  person  should  be  strongly  attached 
to  every  place  where  they  have  spent  much  of 
their  time.  There  is  so  strong  a  principle  in 
the  mind  to  adapt  itself  to  whatever  situation  it 
is  placed  in,  either  by  necessity  or  choice. 
This  gentleman  was  one  instance  more  to  con- 
firm me  in  this  opinion.  For  having  lived 
twenty-five  years  in  Italy,  he  thought  it  superior 
to  every  other  country.  He  expressed  a  great 
love  for  the  language — every  lady  should  un- 
derstand it.  There  was  a  French  gentlemen 
present,    who  defended  his  own  country,  the 
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Italian  compared  with  him,  but  with  a  strong 
partiality  in  favor  of  Italy.  Another  gentle- 
man came  in  ;  the  subject  of  the  late  war  was 
introduced  ;  some  scenes  described  that  made 
ones  "hair  to  stand  on  end"  and  blood  to  chill. 
I  said  to  myself,  is  it  possible,  is  it  even  right, 
that  those  persons  (Americans)  who  have  been 
in  situations  to  see  and  know,  and  who  have  seen, 
known,  and  suffered,  such  scenes  as  language 
can  scarce  paint,  is  it  proper  that  they  should 
look  upon  those,  who  have  been  the  authors 
and  first  causes  of  so  much  horror  and  wretch- 
edness with  any  degree  of  calmness  or  cordi- 
alit}7-.  We  may  forgive  such  enemies,  but  to 
forget  them  is  more  than  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of. 

19th.  Mrs.  Rodgers  and  Mrs.  Copley  called. 
Mrs.  C.  is  an  agreeable  woman  after  the  reserve 
of  a  first  acquaintance  is  worn  off.  In  this  respect, 
the  women  of  France  are,  I  believe,  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  country.  There  is  an  ease 
and  affability  in  their  manners  to  strangers, 
that  renders  both  the  person  presented  and  the 
person  introduced  perfectly  at  their  ease.  We 
went  into  the  city  and  returned  at  4.  Colonel 
N.  dined  with  us ;  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  something  of  mankind,  but  perhaps 
has  made  as  few  observations  as  many  others, 
yet  he  is  called  sensible.     I  remember  I  used 
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to  think  there  never  was  a  term  so  ill  applied 
upon  many  occasions,  as  this  of  a  sensible  man, 
and  I  think  so  still,  considering  how  few  there  are 
who  are  really  deserving  the  appellation,  if  we 
connect  with  it  knowledge,  observation,  pene- 
tration and  judgment.  How  few  there  are  who 
look  beyond  the  present  moment,  or  present 
thoughts.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  every 
person  who  was  little  less  than  an  idiot  would 
be  graced  with  this  term* 

Sunday,  14th.  We  went  to  Hackney  in  the 
morning;  in  the  afternoon  to  the  asylum.  I 
have  heard  it  observed  that  no  one  attends  the 
churches  in  this  country.  I  never  saw  a  play- 
house so  full ;  every  part  was  crowded  as  to  be 
uncomfortable,  and  many  persons  went  away 
who  could  not  get  seats.  Mr.  Duchee,  who 
preaches  here,  is  much  admired. 

17th.  Mr.  J.  dined  with  us.  He  is  a  singu- 
lar character ;  he  says  he  shall  return  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  Spring,  and  bring  Mrs.  J.  with  him, 
provided  she  can  furnish  means  to  defray  the 
expenses ;  this  condition,  I  confess,  appeared 
rather  singular  to  me,  and  from  it  I  judge  she 
will  not  come. 

Monsieur  D.  is  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  ; 
he  is  the  oldest  minister  at  this  court ;  by  this 
I  mean,  he  has  been  here  longer  than  any  other. 
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It  is  known  that  he  has  received  letters  of  re- 
call from  his  court  some  time  since,  but  has 
never  presented  them,  preferring  to  remain  as 
minister. 

Passed  the  eve  at  Mrs.  Paradise's.  Many- 
ladies  whom  I  did  not  know  even  by  name 
— one  was  rather  antiquated  in  her  dress  and 
appearance  ;  the  other  was  a  very  good  figure, 
and  a  handsome  face.  She  was  an  elegant  wo- 
man and  well  dressed  for  an  English  lady. 
Pardon  me,  ladies — but  I  cannot  acknowledge 
that  I  think  in  general  you  discover  a  large 
share  of  elegance  or  taste;  there  was  another 
lady,  Mrs.  Maria  Cosway.  I  had  heard  of  her, 
and  had  seen  several  of  her  performances  in 
the  exhibition  of  painting,  at  which  I  attended 
soon  after  I  came  here.  The  singularity  of  her 
taste  or  genius  struck  me,  as  well  as  every  one 
else,  and  I  had  formed  an  idea  .  of  her,  from 
what  I  then  saw,  but  it  was  not  a  just  idea  ;  it 
was  not  so  much  in  her  favor  as  I  formed  upon 
seeing  her.  The  merited  Chevalier  de  Friere, 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  minister  from  Por- 
tugal, was  there ;  he  is  an  agreeable  young 
man,  speaks  English  well  for  a  foreigner.  I 
had  some  conversation  with  him  ;  he  dislikes 
the  formal  ceremony  of  the  English,  the  ladies 
in  particular — complains,  as  all  foreigners  do, 
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of  the  want  of  society  in  this  country,  and  ob- 
served, that  you  might  have  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, but  would  never  find  them  at 
home,  unless  by  particular  invitation. 

27th.  In  the  eve  we  went  to  the  pla}r  to  see 
Mrs.  Siddons ;  there  is  nothing  at  the  theatre 
but  this  justly  celebrated  and  admired  actress, 
that  balances  the  trouble  one  is  at  in  getting 
there  and  coming  away.  The  tragedy  was 
the  Carmelite  ;  the  piece,  I  have  been  told,  was 
written  expressly  for  Mrs.  Siddons.  One  may, 
indeed,  say  that  she  is  inimitable  and  incompara- 
ble— she  is  superior  to  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
woman.  Surely,  she  must  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart — of  its  great- 
ness and  weakness — thus  to  merit  the  admira- 
tion of  every  one;  for  there  is  not  to  be  found, 
I  believe,  the  person  who  shall  say  she  is  not 
every  thing  she  should  be.  I  could  see  her  for- 
ever, and  still  behold  her  with  new  delight  and 
satisfaction.  Kemble,  her  brother,  by  imitating 
her,  is  becoming  great — he  is  the  best  actor  I 
have  seen  in  tragedy  on  the  English  stage. 
When  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  character  of  Ma- 
tilda, acknowledges  him  as  her  son,  and  makes 
herself  known  as  his  mother,  the  surprise  and 
variety  of  passions  which  ought  to  have  then 
appeared,  were  not  well  represented  by  him. 
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I  pretend  not  to  judge  only  from  my  own  ideas 
and  feelings  upon  the  subject ;  I  have  neither 
knowledge  or  ability  to  criticize. 

28th.  Paid  some  visits,  and  on  our  return 
called  at  a  milliner's,  a  little,  sprightly,  easy, 
enchanting  French  girl;  her  eyes  and  teeth 
were  charming;  her  air  and  manner  a  la 
Frangaise,  which  is  saying  every  thing  in  their 
favor. 

1785.  Nov.  18th.  This  morning  Governor 
Pownall  called  upon  my  father.  He  has  lately 
returned  from  the  south  of  France,  where  he 
has  passed  a  twelvemonth.  He  congratulated 
me  upon  being  in  England — hoped  I  preferred 
London  to  Paris.  I  answered  him,  that  I  liked 
London  very  well.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it," 
said  he,  "  and  you  ought  to  like  it ;  for  I  have 
been  inquiring,  and  I  find  they  like  you  very 
well."  The  governor  said  he  had  found  a  very 
fine  county  in  France  ;  with  a  better  religion 
and  government,  he  should  think  it  one  of  the 
best  countries  in  the  world.  Said  he,  "  We 
stay  at  home  here,  and  think  there  is  no  coun- 
try but  this — but  I  am  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary." 

26th.  To-day  we  dined,  by  invitation,  at 
Mr.  B.Vaughan's,  where  we  met  several  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  all  of  them  French   or  West 
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India  Americans.  A  Mr.  De  Wint  and  daugh- 
ter, who  have  lived  many  years  in  Holland. 
The  young  lady  was  quite  French  in  her  man- 
ners and  dress :  which  means  easy,  affable, 
polite,  sprightly  and  pleasing.  She  spoke  Eng- 
lish very  well.  I  am  more  and  more  partial  to 
the  manners  of  the  French,  particularly  the 
women  ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  higher 
order  of  beings  than  the  women  I  have  seen  in 
this  country.  As  far  as  manners,  and  the  first 
impression  goes,  they  are  certainly  what  we 
call  better  bred. 

27th  Nov.  Passed  the  eve  at  Mrs.  P.'s.  As 
it  was  not  by  particular  invitation,  there  was 
not  a  chosen  company,  though  perhaps  not  the 
less  agreeable.  There  were  no  ladies,  but 
several  gentlemen  ;  Mr.  Home  Tooke.  I  have 
alwa}rs  seen  this  gentleman  there.  His  ap- 
pearance has  pleased  me  much  ;  he  is  about 
fifty  years  old  ;  his  countenance  is  open  and 
amiable,  expressive  of  benevolence,  charity, 
and  liberality.  I  had  never  heard  him  converse 
much  until  this  eve,  when  the  company  was 
smaller  than  usual,  and  a  subject  presented 
which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  express 
himself  with  some  degree  of  warmth.  There 
was  present  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  been 
robbed  by  a  young  man  in  whom  he  had  placed 
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some  confidence.  He  was  representing  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  pursued  him,  and  by 
what  means  he  had  detected  and  taken  him. 
Upon  all  occasions  he  failed  not  to  do  justice  to 
his  own  judgment  and  penetration.  He  was 
representing  how  much  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  prosecute  the  affair  to  the  utmost,  and,  pro- 
vided no  one  interposed,  to  bring  the  unhappy 
youth  to  the  gallows  ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  be 
satisfied  that  any  one  should  use  their  endea- 
vors to  alleviate  his  situation  by  a  proposal  of 
transportation.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  reasoned 
with  him,  and  endeavored  to  appeal  to  his 
heart  for  some  lenitive  considerations ;  but  he 
seemed  to  evade  all  appeals  of  this  kind,  and 
openly  avowed  that  he  should  feel  no  remorse 
in  bringing  the  youth'  to  the  severest  punish- 
ment. He  even  pretended  that  he  owed  it  to 
society,  and  many  such  reasons,  which  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  so  gratified  with  as  with  Mr. 
Tooke' s  interposition  in  his  behalf.  There 
was  so  much  benevolence  and  mercy  in  the  lat- 
ter, with  so  much  insensibility  in  the  former, 
that  clemency  never  appeared  to  me  in  a  more 
amiable  point  of  view. 

28th.  Mamma  and  myself  called  in  the 
morning  at  Mrs.  Elworthy's,  where  we  found 
some  letters,  and  learnt  that  a  ship  had  arrived 
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from  Boston.  Returned  home  and  found  papa 
buried  in  letters.  I  found  two  from  my  brother, 
which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  His  friends 
speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  his  hap- 
piness seems  to  be  complete,  except  when  he 
recollects  that  he  has  three  of  his  dearest  and 
best  friends  absent.  Horrid  life !  Wretched 
state  !  thus  to  be  deprived  of  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  society. 

29th.  We  went  in  the  morning,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughan,  to  see  some  of 
the  manufactures  of  this  place.  1st.  To  a  ma- 
nufacture of  seals,  where  any  device,  arms, 
&c,  may  be  copied  at  very  little  expense.  2d. 
To  Wedgwood's  manufacture  of  earthen- ware. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  a  particular 
description  of  these  things.  3d.  To  Clay's 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  ware  in  imitation  of 
Japan.  4th.  To  Ogden's  manufacture  of  fire- 
grates. The  perfection  to  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  is  carried  is  surprising.  There 
was  one  grate  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
price  of  which  was  eighty  guineas ;  and  two, 
in  iron,  for  his  servants'  hall,  which  were  an 
hundred  pounds  a-piece.  We  returned  home 
at  three  ;  had  a  party  to  dine.  It  was  a  party 
of  Count  Sarsfield,  who,  agreeably  to  the 
fashion  of  his  country,  demanded  a  dinner  for 
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himself  and  his  friends.  I  admire  this  kind  of 
sociability  of  the  French.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  of  any  one  of  this  company,  as 
they  have  all  been  mentioned  here  before. 
Count  Sarsfield  called,  but  his  visit  was  short. 
Mr.  Barthelemi  and  Mr.  D'Aragon  came  in. 
They  had  been  to  dine  with  the  famous  Made- 
moiselle D'Eon,  whose  character  although  not 
great  is  at  least  extraordinary.  She  has  been 
known  ever  since  she  was  a  child  to  wear  the 
habit  of  the  other  sex,  and  served  as  charge 
d'affaires  of  France  to  this  court,  and  after- 
wards as  ambassador.  She  has  been  in  seve- 
ral battles,  and  has  fought  two  or  more  duels 
on  the  part  of  some  ladies.  She  has  written 
the  contents  of  thirteen  quarto  volumes.  One 
may  venture,  without,  having  looked  into  the 
books,  to  decide  against  them.  She  obtained 
the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  now  wears  it.  I  do 
not  know  by  what  means  she  was  discovered, 
but  she  now  dresses  as  her  own  sex,  although 
these  gentlemen  observed,  that  she  might  pass 
unnoticed  as  a  man,  yet  as  a  woman  she  must 
appear  singular  to  every  one.* 


*  For  an  account  of  this  person,  see  the  Encyclopaedia  Ame- 
ricana, vol.  iv.,  p.  194. 
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It  was  eight  o'clock.  There  were  a  few  la- 
dies when  we  went.  Madame  de  Pinto  was 
very  polite.  The  company  continued  to  in- 
crease until  ten  ;  there  were  near  fifty  persons. 
Cards  were  soon  brought ;  and  it  is  strange  to 
see  with  what  avidity,  with  what  earnestness, 
the  ladies  in  particular,  go  to  this  amusement. 
Can  one,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  charity, 
suppose  their  pursuits  any  thing  higher  than 
the  thirst  of  gain,  at  the  expense  of  their  an- 
tagonist's ignorance  or  ill-luck.  Strange  prin- 
ciples govern  the  human  mind.  As  I  never 
play  from  choice,  and  these  people  having  too 
much  politeness  to  wish  me  to  sacrifice  my 
wishes  to  their' s,  I  was  at  liberty  to  follow  my 
own. 

18th  December.  About  seven  in  the  eve, 
Mr.  Hondon,  the  sculptor,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  state  of  Virginia  to  make  a  sta* 
tue  of  General  Washington,  and  who  went  out 
to  America  with  Dr.  Franklin  for  the  purpose, 
just  returned  in  the  packet  which  arrived  yes- 
terday, and  came  to  deliver  a  packet  from  Mr. 
Jay  to  my  father.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
carries  strong  marks  of  national  character  inhis 
eyes.  There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  be- 
tween that  people  and  any  other  I  have  yet 
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seen,  and   to    common   observation  they  are 
certainly  an  agreeable  people. 

1786.  Jan.  16th.  The  gentlemen  called 
and  engaged  to  dine  and  accompany  us  to  a 
ball  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  at  Clap- 
ham.  These  people  are  disposed  to  be  civil, 
and  why  should  one  refuse  their  proffers  of  po- 
liteness and  friendship.  Yorick  says:  "Any 
one  may  be  capable  of  doing  one  friendly  ac- 
tion, but  when  they  seem  to  arise  from  reflec- 
tion and  a  system,  they  must  spring  from  a 
benevolent  mind,"  it  is  something  like  this,  but 
the  idea  is  better  expressed.  1  think  we  may 
make  life  pleasant,  agreeable  and  happy,  if  we 
will  encourage  mutual  offices  of  kindness  and 
good-will  one  towards  another,  if  we  do  not 
think  ourselves  too  wise  to  be  made  happy  by 
trifles.  I  begin  to  grow  quite  out  of  conceit 
with  wisdom,  for  there  are  a  thousand  follies  in 
its  train  to  tarnish  its  lustre,  and  to  destroy 
whatever  beauty  there  is  in  it. 

1787.  June  24th.  We  took  tea  with  Mrs. 
Paradise.  Met  Count  Lusi  and  two  others, 
Greeks.  The  Count  was  very  inquisitive  about 
America:  the  manners  and  customs.  He 
speaks  English  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  but  not 
easily  or  elegantly.  He  gave  me  a  very  par- 
ticular account  of  some   of  'the  manners  and 

13 
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customs  of  Venice.  His  account  was  very 
similar  to  that  given  by  Lady  W.  Montague  of 
Vienna  ;  that  a  lady  is  never  to  be  seen  with 
her  husband,  but  has  her  gallant,  who  attends 
her  to  all  public  places  and  amusements.  The 
City  of  Venice  is  situated  upon  a  number  of 
small  islands,  said  by  some  to  be  72.  There 
are  no  streets  in  the  City.  The  houses  are 
erected  upon  the  side  of  canals.  They  make 
use  of  boats  called  gondolas,  in  which  they  go 
to  all  parts  of  it,  these  are  rowed  by  men. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  public  amuse- 
ments. Their  famous  Carnival  begins  on 
New-Yearrs  day  and  continues  until  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, all  which  time  is  employed  in  diver- 
sions and  sports,  people  of  all  ranks  and  dis- 
tinctions go  masked.  The  ladies,  he  observed, 
had  great  liberty.  He  complains  of  the  unso- 
ciability of  the  English;  and  inquired  respect- 
ing the  manners  of  the  Americans  ;  and  said 
when  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  a  minister  to 
America  he  would  ask  to  go.  I  confess  I  do 
not  think  he  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

26th.  To-day  we  had  company  to  dine  ; 
every  one  seemed  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
themselves  and  each  other.  I  have  mentioned 
all  these  characters  before.    Mrs.  Stewart  is  an 
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agreeable  woman.  I  think  from  the  observa- 
tion I  have  made  upon  those  ladies  from 
Philadelphia  that  I  have  been  acquainted 
with,  that  they  are  more  easy  in  their  man- 
ners, and  discover  a  greater  desire  to  render 
themselves  acceptable  than  the  women  of 
Boston  ;  there  education  appears  to  be  better, 
and  they  seem  to  be  sensible  of  their  conse- 
quence in  society.  I  have  seen  some  good 
specimens  of  their  brilliancy  in  Mrs.  Bingham, 
and  now  in  Mrs.  SteWart.  Mrs.  B.  was  pleasing 
but  she  wanted  a  family  to  enlarge  her  mind. 
Miss  Jefferson  arrived  from  America,  and  was 
brought  here  this  morning.  The  poor  little  girl 
was  in  great  affliction  all  day  at  being  introduced 
to  strangers.  Her  countenance  is  sensible  and 
animated.  She  does  not  appear  to  possess  the 
softness  of  manners  that  characterize  her  sister. 
Her  maid,  who  is  not  more  than  sixteen,  seems 
to  be  as  much  a  child  as  herself.  Mamma 
has  written  to  her  father  respecting  her.  I  sup- 
pose he  will  come  for  her.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  No.  13  from  Madrid,  which  informs 
me  of  my  friend's  safe  arrival  and  agreeable 
reception  there.  From  the  account  he  gives 
me,  I  am  led  to  believe  this,  the  most  unfriend- 
ly, unsocial  country  in  the  world,  and  what  is 
singular,  although  every  one   complains  of  it, 
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yet  as  soon  as  they  arrive  here  they  adopt  its 

customs  and  manners. 

Dr.  T.  mentions  in  his  letter  to  my  father, 

that  the  volumes  of  his  work,  which  he  sent  out 
to  Boston,  sold  in  a  very  few  days  and  many 
more  would  have  been  acceptable. 

From  all  the  accounts  which  we  receive 
from  our  country,,  the  state  of  affairs  there  is 
not  very  pleasing.  I  cannot  hear  without 
horror  and  regret  of  four  persons  being  con- 
demned to  die,  although  their  crimes  may  de- 
mand their  being  made  examples  of.  To  what 
wissue  these  affairs  will  come  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  A  civil  war  is  of  all  others  the  most 
dreadful  to  reflect  upon.  For  one  part  of  the 
state  to  be  in  arms  against  the  other,  and  per- 
haps families  divided  against  themselves,  is 
distressing  beyond  description.  In  contending 
with  a  foreign  enemy  or  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments and  usurpation  of  those  who  have  no  title 
to  govern  or  claim  any  authority  over  us,  is  a 
different  situation.  We  there  consider  it  as 
contending  for  our  rights  and  those  of  our 
country,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  ourselves,  the 
neglect  of  which  would  be  criminal  in  a  degree, 
but  to  engage  against  our  brethren  and  friends, 
to  lift  our  hands  against  them,  is  distressing  to 
reflect  upon. 
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1787.  July  5th.  Petit  arrived  this  after- 
noon for  Miss  Jefferson.  Her  father  having  just 
returned  from  his  long  journey,  could  not  come 
away  again  so  soon.  She  is  quite  disappointed  at 
it ;  and  has  become  so  much  attached  to  us  all, 
that  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle  on  both  sides  to 
part.  She  is  such  an  amiable  child  she  has  at- 
tached every  one  in  the  house  to  her.  We  all 
regret  being  obliged  to  part  with  her. 

7th.  We  rode  out  this  morning  through 
Hampstead  to  Rainwood,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Mansfield.  Many  fine  scenes  were  presented 
&>  our  view. 

8th.  At  seven,  Lady  Effingham  and  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  called,  and  rendered 
themselves  very  agreeable  for  two  hours.  Lady 
E.  is  possessed  of  a  fine  flow  of  spirits  and  a 
volubility  of  tongue  which  is  sometimes  agree- 
able and  alwavs  convenient.  Shehas  travelled 
a  great  deal  and  followed  her  lord  when  he  was 
with  his  regiment.  She  has  something  mascu- 
line in  her  manners,  which  is  called  here  ease. 
She  is  very  affable,  and  claims  no  pre-eminence 
from  her  rank  which  is  not  perfectly  proper,  on 
the  contrary  I  think  her  very  accommodating. 
She  talks  rather  too  much  of  her  travels.  All 
her  descriptions  are  entertaining — they  come 
rather  as  observations  than  as  answers  to  inqui- 
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ries,  some  imitation  of  Lady  Mi  W.  Montague 
may  bje  observed.  She  diverted  us  very  much 
this  evening,  I  never  saw  my  father  more  en- 
tertained. 

11th.  Our  little  friend,  Miss  Jefferson,  left 
us  this  morning ;  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
and  mutual  regret— poor  little  thing,  I  pity  her, 
to  be  thus  often  cast  away  from  her  friends  and 
left  to  form  new  acquaintances,  which  at  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life  are  not  very 
agreeable.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  she  is 
doomed  to  be  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
convent.  It  is  not  possible  to  introduce  a  mind 
so  young  into  any  scenes  that  it  will  not  ac- 
commodate itself  to.  Mr.  J*  may  regret  that 
he  gave  his  daughters  this  education.  If  he 
intends  to  settle  them  in  France  it  is  perfectly 
well,  but  if  he  wishes  them  to  return  and  settle 
in  America,  and  has  any  desire  of  their  con- 
necting themselves  in  that  country,  where  is  he 
to  find  men  who  will  be  proper  matches,  or 
with  whom  they  will  be  happy.  Had  they  a 
mother  the  case  would  be  different.  Her  in- 
structions and  constant  advice  and  admonitions 
would  form  their  minds  to  whatever  she  wished. 
But  a  father  is  not  capable  of  attending  to  those 
minutia,  which  are  essential  to  a  young  female 
entering  into  life.     If  one  reflects  upon  the  re- 
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ligion  it  is  no  small  chance  they  run  of  becom- 
ing attached  to  it.  I  should  regret  that  any 
friend  I  loved  should  become  attached  to  forms 
or  substance  so  repugnant  to  cheerfulness  if  not 
to  benevolence.  If  one  considers  it  in  a  moral 
light  only,  I  should  be  apt  to  believe  that  so 
much  attention  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  would 
render  the  substance  disregarded  and  perhaps 
place  the  real  virtues  of  the  heart  in  a  less  im- 
portant view.  Where  is  the  restraint  upon  do- 
ing ill,  if  by  confessing  the  fault  we  may  receive 
absolution  for  all  past  offences,  is  it  not  like 
wiping  off  an  old  score  and  beginning  a  new 
with  a  clear  conscience  respecting  the  past  ?  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  opinions,  as  an  ar- 
rangement to  promote  the  happiness  of  a  per- 
son who  is  to  live  in  my  country.  I  recollect 
an  observation  Mrs.  Barclay  made  when  Mrs. 
Bingham  said  she  wished  to  stay  in  Europe  to 
educate  her  children  ;  it  was,  that  she  thought 
Europe  better  adapted  to  finish  an  education 
than  to  lay  the  foundation.  Thus  I  think  of  a 
convent,  place  a  girl  there  after  fifteen  and  if 
she  has  received  a  proper  foundation,  she  will 
be  much  improved  by  a  short  residence,  but  be- 
fore that  age  necessity  alone  would  induce  me 
to  place  a  friend  or  child  into  a  convent,  but 
enough  upon  this  subject. 
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Mr.R.  has  just  returned  from  an  excursion  to 
Paris,  and  took  great  pains  to  abuse  the  French. 
An  Englishman  thinks  it  as  much  as  his  reputa- 
tion is  worth  not  to  abuse  that  nation  as  much 
as  their  imagination  can  supply  them  with 
terms  to  express  their  contempt.  We  referred 
them  to  the  friendly  and  amicable  treaty  which 
had  lately  been  ratified,  and  which  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  two  nations. 

I  do  not  know  but  it  is  a  happy  arrangement, 
and  designed  to  render  every  one's  situation 
satisfactory  and  pleasing,  that  such  a  strong 
partiality  and  attachment  should  be  riveted  in 
every  mind  in  favor  of  their  own  country,  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  every  natural  as  well  as  ac- 
quired advantage  is  magnified  to  blessings 
which  exist  no  where  else. 

Most  truly  your  sister, 

A.  Smith. 


TO  MRS.  CAROLINE  AMELIA  DE  WINT. 

Washington,  14th  April,  1837. 

MY  DEAR  NIECE  : 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
and  for  the  copy  of  your  affecting  lines  to  the 
memory  of  your  dear  mother.  The  resem- 
blance to  her  of  your  daughter  Elizabeth,  fre- 
quently struck  me,  while  she  was  here  ;  but  it 
was  the  resemblance  of  a  period  of  her  life 
which  scarcely  any  living  person  but  myself 
can  remember — the  resemblance  of  her  when 
about  the  same  age.  This  brings  me  back  al- 
most three-score  years,  and  of  course,  to  many 
years  before  you  was  born.  Your  knowledge 
of  her  was  of  a  later  date,  and  in  the  still  more 
endearing  relation,  that  of  a  mother.  But  the 
virtues  of  domestic  life  are  all  parts  of  a  whole, 
and  all  consistent  with  one  another.  She  who 
was  the  dearest  of  mothers  to  you,  could  not 
have  been  other  than  a  kind  and  affectionate 
sister  to  me  :  and  such  she  was  through  life ; 
and  in  that  other  relation  in  which  you  stood  to 
her,  and  in  which  she  stood  to  another  angel 
upon  earth — her  own  mother,  she  was  not  less 
exemplary  ;  that  mother,  too,  was   my   own. 
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Among  the  greatest  felicities  of  my  life,  I  deem 
it,  to  have  had  such  a  mother  and  such  a  sister. 
May  you,  my  dear  niece,  be  blest  with  chil- 
dren equally  virtuous  and  affectionate,  and 
may  they  live  to  prosper  in  the  world,  and  to 
be  the  solace  and  comfort  of  those  years,  which 
are  approaching,  and  of  which,  but  for  the  filial 
attachment  of  our  children,  we  could  only  say 
that  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them — that  you 
may  have  abundant  pleasure  in  yours,  is  the 
sincere  and  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 


PART    II. 
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LETTER  I. 

October  20th,  1775. 


MY   DEAR   DAUGHTER : 


I  condole  with  you,  most  sincerely,  for  the  loss 
of  your  most  worthy  grandmamma.  I  know  you 
must  be  afflicted  at  this  severe  stroke.  She  was  an 
excellent  instructress  to  you,  and  a  bright  exam- 
ple of  every  amiable  virtue.  Her  piety  and  benev- 
olence ;  her  charity;  her  prudence,  patience,  and 
wisdom,  would  have  been,  if  it  had  pleased  God 
to  spare  her  life,  an  admirable  model  for  you  to 
copy.  But  she  is  no  more :  however,  I  hope  you 
will  remember  a  great  deal  of  her  advice  and  be 
careful  to  pursue  it. 

Now  you  have  lost  so  valuable  an  ancestor,  I 
hope  you  will  be  more  attentive  than  ever  to  the 
instructions  and  examples  of  your  mamma  and 
your  aunts.     They  I  know  will  give  you  every 
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assistance  in  forming  your  heart  to  goodness  and 
your  mind  to  useful  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those 
other  accomplishments  which  are  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary and  ornamental  in  your  sex.  My  love  to 
your  brothers  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Your  father, 

Juhn  Adams. 


LETTER  n. 

April  18th,  1776. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER: 


I  cannot  recollect  the  tenderness  and  dutiful 
affection  you  expressed  for  me,  just  before  my  de- 
parture, without  the  most  sensible  emotion,  ap- 
probation, and  gratitude.  It  was  a  proof  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  a  tender  feeling  heart. 

But  my  dear  child,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  although 
I  am  absent  from  you  for  a  time,  it  is  in  the  way 
of  my  duty ;  and  I  hope  to  return,  some  time  or 
other,  and  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  satisfaction  in 
you  and  the  rest  of  my  family,  for  having  been 
absent  from  it  for  so  long  a  time. 

I  learned  in  a  letter  from  your  mamma,  that 
you  was  learning  the  accidence.  This  will  do 
you  no  hurt,  my  dear,  though  you  must  not  tell 
many  people  of  it,  for  it  is  scarcely  reputable  for 
young  ladies  to  understand  Latin  and  Greek  — 
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French,  my  dear,  French  is  the  language,  next  to 
English  —  this  I  hope  your  mamma  will  teach 
you.  I  long  to  come  home,  but  I  believe  it  will 
be  a  great  while  first.  I  don't  know  when,  perhaps 
not  before  next  Christmas.  My  love  to  your 
mamma  and  your  brothers,  and  the  whole  family. 
I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 


letter  in. 
Philadelphia,  March  17th,  1777. 

MY  DEAR   DAUGHTER: 

I  hope,  by  this  time,  you  can  write  an  hand- 
some hand  ;  but  I  wish  you  would,  now  and  then, 
send  a  specimen  of  it  to  Philadelphia,  to  your 
papa,  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  observ- 
ing the  proficiency  you  make,  not  only  in  your 
handwriting,  but  in  your  turn  of  thinking,  and 
in  your  faculty  of  expressing  your  thoughts. 

You  have  discovered  in  your  childhood  a  re- 
markable modesty,  discretion,  and  reserve.  I  hope 
these  great  and  amiable  virtues  will  rather  im- 
prove in  your  riper  years.  You  are  now,  I  think, 
far  advanced  in  your  twe^th  year ;  a  time  when 
the  understanding  generally  opens,  and  the  youth 
begin  to  look  abroad  into  that  world,  among  whom 
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they  are  to  live.     To  be  good,  and  to  do  good,  is 
all  we  have  to  do. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  progress  of  my  last  journey, 
a  remarkable  Institution  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  at  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  them  live  together,  under  the 
same  roof;  they  sleep  all  together,  in  the  same 
garret,  every  night.  I  saw  one  hundred  and 
twenty  beds,  in  two  long  rows  in  the  same  room, 
with  a  ventilator,  about  the  middle  of  the  ceiling, 
to  make  a  circulation  of  the  air,  in  order  to  purify  it 
of  those  gross  vapours,  with  which  the  perspira- 
tion of  so  many  persons  would  otherwise  rill  it. 
The  beds  and  bed-clothes  were  all  of  them  of 
excellent  quality,  and  extremely  neat.  How 
should  you  like  to  live  in  such  a  nunnery  ?  I 
wish  you  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  learn  the 
various  needle  work  and  other  manufactures,  in 
flax,  cotton,  silk,  silver,  and  gold,  which  are  car- 
ried on  there  ;  but  I  would  not  wish  you  to  live 
there.  The  young  misses  keep  themselves  too 
warm  with  Dutch  stoves,  and  they  take  too  little 
exercise  and  fresh  air  to  be  healthy.  Remember 
me  with  the  tenderest  affection  to  your  mamma 
and  your  brothers.  I  am  with  inexpressible  affec- 
tion, Your  father, 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Philadelphia,  March  30th,  1777. 


MY    DEAR  DAUGHTER: 


I  have  been  this  afternoon  to  a  place  of  worship 
which  I  never  attended  before.  It  is  the  church 
of  the  Scotch  Seceders.  They  have  a  tolerable 
building,  but  not  yet  finished.  The  congrega- 
tion is  not  large,  and  the  people  are  not  very  gen- 
teel. The  clergyman  who  officiates  here,  is  a  Mr. 
Marshall,  a  native  of  Scotland,  whose  speech  is 
yet  thick  and  broad,  although  he  has  officiated  in 
this  place  near  ten  years.  By  his  prayer,  and 
several  passages  in  his  sermon,  he  appears  to  be 
a  warm  American  ;  from  whence  I  conclude,  that 
the  most  of  his  congregation  are  so  too,  because  I 
generally  suppose,  that  the  minister  will  in  a  short 
time  bring  his  people  to  his  way  of  thinking,  or 
they  will  bring  him  to  theirs,  or  else  there  will  be 
a  separation. 

The  grounds  and  reasons  of  the,  secession  of 
this  society  from  the  other  Presbyterian  churches, 
I  know  not,  but  intend  to  inquire. 

After  service,  the  minister  read  a  long  paper, 
which  he  called  an  act  of  the  Presbytery  of  Penn- 
sylvania, appointing  a  fast,  which  is  to  be  kept 
next  Thursday.  It  is  as  orthodox  in  politics,  as 
it  is  pious  and  zealous  in  point  of  religion. 
I  am  your  affectionate  father. 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  V. 

Philadelphia,  July  5th,  1777. 


MY   DEAR  DAUGHTER! 


Yesterday,  being  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  was  celebrated  here  with  a  festivity 
and  ceremony  becoming  the  occasion. 

I  am  too  old  to  delight  in  pretty  descriptions, 
if  I  had  a  talent  for  them,  otherwise  a  picture 
might  be  drawn,  which  would  please  the  fancy  of 
a  Whig,  at  least. 

The  thought  of  taking  any  notice  of  this  day, 
was  not  conceived,  until  the  second  of  this  month, 
and  it  was  not  mentioned  until  the  third.  It  was 
too  late  to  have  a  sermon,  as  every  one  wished,  so 
this  must  be  deferred  another  year. 

Congress  determined  to  adjourn  over  that  day, 
and  to  dine  together.  The  general  officers  and 
others  in  town  were  invited,  after  the  President 
and  Council,  and  Board  of  War  of  this  State. 

In  the  morning  the  Delaware  frigate,  several 
large  gallies,  and  other  continental  armed  vessels, 
the  Pennsylvania  ship  and  row  gallies  and  guard 
boats,  were  all  hawled  off  in  the  river,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  beautifully  dressed  in  the  colours  of 
ill  nations,  displayed  about  upon  the  masts,  yards, 
and  rigging. 

At  one  o'clock  the  ships  were  all  manned,  that 
is,  the  men  were  all  ordered  aloft,  and  arranged 
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upon  the  tops,  yards,  and  shrowds,  making  a  strik- 
ing appearance — of  companies  of  men  drawn  up 
in  order,  in  the  air. 

Then  I  went  on  board  the  Delaware,  with  the 
President  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  Marine 
Committee,  soon  after  which  we  were  saluted  with 
a  discharge  of  thirteen  guns,  which  was  followed 
by  thirteen  others,  from  each  other  armed  vessel 
in  the  river  ;  then  the  gallics  followed  the  fire,  and 
after  them  the  guard  boats.  Then  the  President 
and  company  returned  in  the  barge  to  the  shore, 
and  were  saluted  with  three  cheers,  from  every 
ship,  galley,  and  boat  in  the  river.  The  wharves 
and  shores,  were  lined  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  all  shouting  and  huzzaing,  in  a  manner 
which  gave  great  joy  to  every  friend  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  utmost  terror  and  dismay  to  every 
lurking  tory. 

At  three  we  went  to  dinner,  and  were  very 
agreeably  entertained  with  excellent  company, 
good  cheer,  fine  music  from  the  band  of  Hes- 
sians taken  at  Trenton,  and  continual  vollies  be- 
tween every  toast,  from  a  company  of  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  Second-street  before  the  city  tavern, 
where  we  dined.  The  toasts  were  in  honour  of 
our  country,  and  the  heroes  who  have  fallen  in 
their  pious  efforts  to  defend  her.  After  this,  two 
troops  of  light-horse,  raised  in  Maryland,  acci- 
dentally here  in  their  way  to  camp,  were  paraded 
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through  Second-street,  after  them  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, and  then  about  a  thousand  infantry,  now  in 
this  city  on  their  march  to  camp,  from  North  Ca- 
rolina. All  these  marched  into  the  common, 
where  they  went  through  their  firings  and  manoeu- 
vres; but  I  did  not  follow  them.  In  the  evening, 
I  was  walking  about  the  streets  for  a  little  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
whole  city  lighting  up  their  candles  at  the  win- 
dows. I  walked  most  of  the  evening,  and  I  think 
it  was  the  most  splendid  illumination  1  ever  saw; 
a  few  surly  houses  were  dark  ;  but  the  lights  were 
very  universal.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the 
design  and  the  suddenness  of  the  execution,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  universal  joy  and  alacrity  that  was 
discovered,  and  at  the  brilliancy  and  splendour  of 
every  part  of  this  joyful  exhibition.  I  had  forgot 
the  ringing  of  bells  all  day  and  evening,  and  the 
bonfires  in  the  streets,  and  the  fireworks  played  off. 
Had  General  Howe  been  here  in  disguise,  or 
his  master,  this  show  would  have  given  them  the 
heart-ache.     I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  VI. 

Passy,  December  2d,  1778. 

MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER : 

In  your  letter  to  your  brother,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  one,  you  express  a  wish  that  you  under- 
stood French.  At  your  age,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
learn  that  language  ;  patience  and  perseverance 
is  all  that  is  wanting. 

There  are  two  ways,  which  are  sure.  One  is 
to  transcribe,  every  day,  some  passages  from  the 
best  authors.  Another  is  to  conjugate  the  verbs, 
in  writing,  through  all  the  modes  and  tenses  and 
persons,  both  of  the  active  and  passive  voice.  If 
you  are  resolute  to  practise  this  every  day,  you  are 
sure  of  the  language  in  no  long  time.  I  have 
made  your  brother  do  this,  and  write  the  English 
in  every  person  against  the  French,  so  that  he 
has  sometimes  filled  two  sheets  of  paper  in  con- 
jugating one  verb.  In  this  practice  he  has  had 
great  success. 

I  shall  not  lay  down  any  rules  foryour  behaviour 
in  life,  because  I  knowthe  steadiness  of  your  mind, 
your  modesty  and  discretion  ;  and  you  cannot  find 
in  this  world,  in  my  opinion,  a  better  preceptor 
than  your  mamma,  both  in  her  precepts  and  ex- 
amples. 

I  have  so  many  things  to  do,  and  so  many  cares 
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upon  my  mind,  that  1  cannot  write  to  you  so  often 
as  I  wish:  but  I  should  take  great  pleasure  in 
receiving  letters  from  you.  I  am,  with  the  ten- 
derest  affection,  my  dear  daughter, 

Your  father, 

John  Adams. 


LETTER  VII. 

Ferrol,  December  12,  1779. 

MS"   DEAR   DAUGHTER  ! 

If  I  could  send  you  some  of  the  lemons,  oran- 
ges, or  water  melons  of  this  place,  it  would  £ive 
me  more  pleasure  than  you.  But  there  are  very 
seldom  merchant  vessels  at  this  place  from  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  here  in  the  latitude  of  43,  which  is 
better  than  half  a  degree  farther  north  than  Bos- 
ton, yet  there  has  not  yet  been  the  slightest  frost. 
The  verdure  on  the  fields  and  in  the  gardens  is 
as  fresh  as  ever.  We  see  large  quantities  of  In- 
dian corn,  hanging  up  in  bunches  of  ears,  about 
the  higher  parts  of  the  houses,  which  shows  us 
that  that  species  of  grain  grows  and  is  cultivated 
here,  although  the  ears  and  the  kernel  are  much 
smaller  than  with  us. 

I  have  much  curiosity  to  see  Madrid,  and  a 
strong  inclination  to  go  that  way  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
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way  farther,  and  I  have  some  doubts  for  several 
other  reasons  whether  I  ought  to  go  there.  But  I 
shall  go  through  Bilboa,  from  whence  I  shall 
again  write  to  you  if  I  can.  I  have  met  with  few 
things  more  remarkable  than  the  chocolate,  which 
is  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  will  inquire  whether 
it  is  the  superior  quality  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  any 
other  ingredient  which  they  intermix  with  it,  or  a 
better  art  of  making  it,  which  renders  it  so  much 
superior  to  any  other. 

I  see  very  little  which  would  be  entertaining  to 
a  young  lady  of  your  turn  of  thinking,  in  this 
place,  which  seems  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  mili- 
tary affairs.  There  is  what  they  call,  an  Italian 
opera  :  but  neither  the  theatres,  nor  the  actors,  nor 
the  pieces,  nor  the  music,  are  very  pleasing.  I 
have  been  once  there,  but  not  understanding  the 
Italian  language,  and  seeing  very  little  company, 
and  scarcely  any  ladies,  who  are  always  to  me  the 
most  pleasing  ornaments  of  such  spectacles,  I  don't 
think  it  worth  while  for  me  to  go  again :  but  the 
gentlemen,  and  your  brother  with  them,  are  about 
going  this  evening.  They  may  possibly  learn  a 
little  of  the  Spanish  language,  as  the  piece  to- 
night is  to  be  in  that  tongue. 

In*  the  course  of  my  journeys,  I  shall  embrace 
any  moments  of  leisure,  to  inform  you  of  any 
thing  that  I  observe  which  may  contribute  to  your 
improvement  or  entertainment.      But  you  must 

VOL.   II.  2 
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remember  that  my  voyages  and  journeys  are  not 
for  my  private  information,  instruction,  improve- 
ment, entertainment,  or  pleasure ;  but  laborious 
and  hazardous  enterprises  of  business.  I  shall 
never  be  much  polished  by  travel,  whatever  your 
brothers  may  be.  I  hope  they  will  be  improved. 
I  hope  they  will  increase  in  knowledge  as  they 
go:  but  I  am  not  anxious  about  their  being  very 
much  polished.  Gold  is  very  little  more  precious 
for  being  burnished.  Silver  and  steel  are  as  use- 
ful without  polishing  as  with  it.  I  don't  mean 
by  this,  however,  to  suggest,  that  arts  and  accom- 
plishments which  are  merely  ornamental,  should 
be  wholly  avoided  or  neglected,  especially  by  your 
sex;  but  that  they  ought  to  be  slighted  when  in 
comparison  or  competition  with  those  which  are 
useful  and  essential. 

I  hope  your  attention  will  be  fixed  chiefly  upon 
those  virtues  and  accomplishments,  which  con- 
tribute the  most  to  qualify  women  to  act  their 
parts  well  in  the  various  relations  of  life — those 
of  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother,  friend. 
Yours  affectionately, 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Braintree,  February,  1779. 

MY   DEAR   DAUGHTER  : 

It  is  with  inexpressible  pleasure  that  I  enclose 
to  you  a  letter  from  your  brother,  and  that  I  can 
tell  you,  that  I  last  night  received  four  letters  of 
Various  dates  from  your  papa,  and  one  so  late  as 
the  6th  of  November.  I  would  send  forward  the 
letters,  but  know  not  how  to  part  with  them. 
Your  papa  writes  that  he  has  enjoyed  uncommon 
health  for  him,  since  his  arrival  in  Fiance ;  that 
your  brother  is  well,  and,  what  is  still  more  grate- 
ful to  a  parent's  ears,  that  he  conducts  with  a 
becoming  prudence  and  discretion ;  that  he  as- 
siduously applies  himself  to  his  books.  And  your 
papa  is  pleased  to  say,  "that  the  lessons  of  his 
mamma  are  a  constant  law  to  him,  and  that  they 
are  so  to  his  sister  and  brothers,  is  a  never  failing 
consolation  to  him,  at  times  when  he  feels  more 
tenderness  for  them  than  words  can  express." 
Let  this  pathetic  expression  of  your  papa's,  my 
dear,  have  a  due  influence  upon  your  mind. 

Upon  politics,  your  papa  writes  thus:  "What- 
ever syren  songs  of  peace  may  be  sung  in  your 
ears,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  from  me,  (who  un- 
happily have  been  seldom  mistaken  in  my  guesses 
of  the  intention  of  the  British  government  for  four- 
teen years,)  that  every  malevolent  passion,  and 
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every  insidious  art,  will  predominate  in  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  against  us.  Their  threats  of  Prussians 
and  of  great  reinforcements,  are  false  and  imprac- 
ticable, and  they  know  them  to  be  so ;  but  their 
threats  of  doing  mischief  with  the  forces  they  have, 
wift  be  verified  as  far  as  their  power." 

This  we  see,  in  their  descent  upon  Georgia, 
verified  this  very  hour. 

Almost  all  Europe,  the  Dutch  especially,  are 
at  this  day  talking  of  Great  Britain  in  the  style 
of  American  sons  of  liberty.  He  hopes  the  un- 
fortunate event  at  Rhode  Island  will  not  produce 
any  heart-burnings  between  Americans  and  the 
Count  D'Estaing,  who  is  allowed  by  all  Europe 
to  be  a  great  and  worthy  officer,  and  by  all  that 
know  him  to  be  a  zealous  friend  of  America. 

After  speaking  of  some  embarrassments  in  his 
public  business,  from  half  anglined  Americans, 
he  adds,  "But  from  this  court,  this  city  and  nation, 
I  have  experienced  nothing  but  uninterrupted 
politeness." 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  French  lady,  Madam 
la  Grand,  in  French  —  a  polite  letter,  and  wrote 
in  consequence  of  your  papa's  saying  that,  in 
some  cases,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to 
sacrifice  his  all  for  the  good  of  his  country.  She 
tells  him  that  the  sentiment  is  worthy  of  a  Roman 
and  a  member  of  Congress,  but  cannot  believe  he 
would  sacrifice  his  wife  and  children.     In  reply, 
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he  tells  her  that  I  possessed  the  same  sentiment. 
She  questions  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  says 
nature  would  operate  more  powerfully  than  the 
love  of  one's  country,  and  whatever  other  sacri- 
fices he  might  make,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  resign  those  very  dear  connections,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  so  often  given  her  the  warmest 
assurances  of  his  attachment  to  them;  and  she 
will  not  be  satisfied  till  she  has  related  the  con- 
versation, and  appealed  to  me  for  my  sentiments 
upon  the  subject.  She  is  an  elderly  lady,  and 
wife  to  the  banker,  expresses  great  regard  for 
your  brother,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  says  he 
inherits  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
a  Roman  like  him. 

When  I  have  fully  translated  the  letter  I  will 
send  it  forward.  I  would  have  written  to  Mrs. 
Warren,  but  have  much  writing  to  do,  and  you 
may  communicate  this  letter  to  her,  if  she  can 
read  it;  but  'tis  badly  written,  aud  I  have  not 
time  to  copy. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  who  am,  at  all 
times,  your  affectionate  mamma, 

A.   A. 
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LETTER  IX. 

The  Hague,  September  26,  1782. 

MY   DEAR  DAUGHTER  : 

I  have  received  your  charming  letter,  which 
you  forgot  to  date,  by  Mrs.  Rogers.  Your  propo- 
sal of  coming  to  Europe  to  keep  your  papa's 
house  and  take  care  of  his  health,  is  in  a  high 
strain  of  filial  duty  and  affection,  and  the  idea 
pleases  me  much  in  speculation,  but  not  at  all-in 
practice.  I  have  too  much  tenderness  for  you, 
my  dear  child,  to  permit  you  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic. You  know  not  what  it  is.  If  God  shall  spare 
me  and  your  brother  to  return  home,  which  I  hope 
will  be  next  Spring,  1  never  desire  to  know  of  any 
of  my  family  crossing  the  seas  again. 

I  am  glad  you  have  received  a  small  present. 
You  ask  for  another;  and  although  it  would  be 
painful  for  me  to  decline  the  gratification  of  your 
inclination,  I  must  confess,  I  should  have  been 
happier  if  you  had  asked  me  for  Bell's  British 
Poets.  There  is  more  elegance  and  beauty,  more 
sparkling  lustre  to  my  eyes,  in  one  of  those  vol- 
umes, than  in  all  the  diamonds  which  I  ever  saw 
about  the  Princess  of  Orange,  or  the  Queen  of 
France,  in  all  their  birth-day  splendour. 

I  have  a  similar  request  under  consideration, 
from  your  brother  at  Paris.  I  don't  refuse  either, 
but  I  must  take  il  ad  referendum,    and  deiib- 
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erate  upon  it  as  long  as  their  H.  M.  do  upon  my 
propositions.  I  have  learned  caution  from  them} 
and  you  and  your  brother  must  learn  patience 
from  me. 

If  you  have  not  yet  so  exalted  sentiments  of  the 
public  good  as  have  others  more  advanced  in  life, 
you  must  endeavour  to  obtain  them.  They  are  the 
primary  and  most  essential  branch  of  general  be- 
nevolence, and  therefore  the  highest  honour  and 
happiness  both  of  men  and  Christians,  and  the  in- 
dispensable duty  of  both.  Malevolence,  my  dear 
child,  is  its  own  punishment,  even  in  this  world. 
Indifference  to  the  happiness  of  others  must  arise 
from  insensibility  of  heart,  or  from  a  selfishness 
still  more  contemptible,  or  rather  detestable.  But 
for  the  same  reason  that  our  own  individual  hap- 
piness should  not  be  our  only  object,  that  of  our 
relatives,  however  near  or  remote,  should  not ; 
but  we  should  extend  our  views  to  as  large  a  cir- 
cle as  our  circumstances  of  birth,  fortune,  edu- 
cation, rank,  and  influence  extend,  in  order  to  do 
as  much  good  to  our  fellow  men  as  we  can. 

You  will  easily  see,  my  dear  child,  that  jewels 
and  lace  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  this 
career.  Knowledge  in  the  head  and  virtue  in 
the  heart,  time  devoted  to  study  or  business,  in- 
stead of  show  and  pleasure,  are  the  way  to  be 
useful  and  consequently  happy. 

Your  happiness  is  very  near  to  me.     But  de- 
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pend  upon  it,  it  is  simplicity,  not  refinement  nor 
elegance  can  obtain  it.  By  conquering  your 
taste,  (for  taste  is  to  be  conquered,  like  unruly 
appetites  and  passions,  or  the  mind  is  undone,) 
you  will  save  yourself  many  perplexities  and  mor- 
tifications. There  are  more  thorns  sown  in  the 
path  of  human  life  by  vanity,  than  by  any  other 
thing. 

I  know  your  disposition  to  be  thoughtful  and 
serene,   and  therefore  I  am  not  apprehensive  of 
your  erring  much  in  this  way.     Yet  no  body  can 
be  guarded  too  much  against  it,  or  too  early. 

Overwhelmed  as  I  have  been  ever  since  you 
was  born,  with  cares  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  man,  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  to 
the  fortunes  of  my  family.  They  have  no  re- 
source but  in  absolute  frugality  and  incessant 
industry,  which  are  not  only  my  advice,  but  my 
injunctions  upon  every  one  of  them. 

With  inexpressible  tenderness  of  heart,  I  am 
Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  X. 

Hague,  October  16,  1782. 


MY   DEAR   DAUGHTER! 


Your  obliging  letter  of  3d  September,  I  have 
received,  and  read  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
father  deprived  of  the  dearest,  and  almost  the  only 
enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  family. 

I  never  receive  a  packet  from  your  mamma 
without  a  fit  of  melancholy  that  I  cannot  get  over 
for  many  days. 

Mine  has  been  a  hard  lot  in  life,  so  hard  that 
nothing  would  have  rendered  it  supportable,  espe- 
cially for  the  last  eight  years,  but  the  uninter- 
rupted series  of  good  fortune  which  has  attended 
my  feeble  exertions  for  the  public.  If  I  have  been 
unfortunate  and  unhappy  in  private  life,  I  thank 
God  I  have  been  uniformly  happy  and  success- 
ful as  a  public  man. 

This  happiness  may  not  always  last,  and  1  am 
now  very  little  solicitous  whether  it  does  or  not. 
The  great  cause  of  our  country  is  established  and 
out  of  danger,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  matter,  in  my  judgment,  how 
soon  1  return  to  my  family. 

Your  father, 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  XI. 

Paris,  December  4th,  1782. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER: 


Your  solicitude  for  your  papa  is  charming  ;  but 
he  is  afraid  to  trust  you  to  the  uncertain  elements, 
and  what  is  infinitely  more  mischievous,  to  the 
follies  and  depravities  of  the  old  world,  which  is 
quite  as  bad  as  that  before  the  flood.  He  has, 
therefore,  determined  to  come  to  you,  and  hopes 
to  meet  you  in  America  next  summer,  if  not  next 
Spring.  My  duty  and  affections  where  due. 
Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 


LETTER  XU. 

Paris,  April  14th,  1783. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER  : 


By  this  time,  I  hope,  your  inclination  to  travel 
has  abated,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  has  made 
you  more  contented  with  your  native  country. 
You  little  know  the  difficulties  of  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  even  in  time  of  profound  peace.  ■  The 
elements  are  as  unstable  in  peace  as  in  war,  and 
a  sea  life  is  never  at  first  agreeable,  nor  ever  with- 
out danger.    In  foreign  countries  few  persons  pre- 
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serve  their  health ;  the  difference  of  climate,  of 
air,  of  manner  of  life,  seldom  fail  to  occasion  re- 
volutions in  the  constitution  and  produce  disor- 
ders, very  often  violent,  dangerous  and  fatal  ones. 
Those  who  escape  have  a  seasoning.  Besides, 
the  polite  life  in  Europe  is  such  an  insipid  round 
of  head-dressing  and  play,  as  I  hope  will  never  be 
agreeable  to  you  —  or  rather  I  hope  you  will  de- 
test it  as  beneath  the  character  of  a  rational  being, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  indispensable  duties  of 
life,  those  of  a  daughter,  wife,  or  mother,  and  even 
those  of  a  sister,  friend,  or  neighbour. 

Policy,  which  is  but  another  word  for  imposture 
in  these  countries,  encourages  every  species  of 
frivolity  and  dissipation  on  purpose  to  divert  peo- 
ple from  reading  and  thinking.  But  in  our  coun- 
try every  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to 
reading  and  thinking,  and,  therefore,  diversions 
should  be  very  sparingly  indulged. 

You  are  now  of  an  age,  my  dear,  to  think  of 
your  future  prospects  in  life,  and  your  disposition 
is  more  thoughtful  and  discreet  than  is  common. 
I  need  not  advise  you  to  distinguish  between  vir- 
tues and  amusements,  between  talents  and  fancy. 

Your  country  is  young,  and  advancing  with 
more  rapid  strides  than  any  people  ever  took  be- 
fore. She  will  have  occasion  for  great  abilities 
and  virtues  to  conduct  her  affairs  with  wisdom 
and  success.     Your  sex  must  preserve  their  vir- 
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tue  and  discretion,  or  their  brothers,  husbands, 
and  sons  will  soon  lose  theirs.  The  morals  of 
our  country  are  a  sacred  deposit,  and  let  every 
youth,  of  either  sex,  beware  that  no  part  of  the 
guilt  of  betraying  it  belongs  to  him. 

Look  not  for  fortune,  honours,  or  amusements, 
these  are  all  but  trash.  Look  for  the  virtues  of 
good  citizens  and  good  men  ;  with  these  the  others 
will  do  little  good  or  no  harm  ;  without  them  they 
are  nothing  but  vexation  and  a  scourge. 

I  please  myself  with  the  fond  hope  of  convers- 
ing with  you  soon  at  home.  Your  brother  was 
at  Hambourg  on  the  4th  of  April,  but  I  hope. is  at 
the  Hague  by  this  time. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 


LETTER  XIII. 
TO   J.  Q.   ADAMS. 

Braintree,  May,  1783. 

Where,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  to  address 
you,  my  dear  brother,  I  do  not  at  present  know ; 
but  I  can  no  longer  restrain  my  pen.  It  is  a. long, 
very  long  time,  since  we  have  had  any  accounts 
from  you  ;  not  a  line  has  your  sister  received  since 
you  left  her,  now  more  than  three  years.     Is  it 
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right,  my  brother?  Have  you  not  written  her 
once  ?  I  will  hope  you  have  not  been  unmindful. 
Have  you  not  almost  forgot  your  friends,  and  do 
you  not  feel  forgotten  by  them  1  Indeed,  it  some- 
times seems  to  me  as  if  you  were  lost.  But  I 
hope  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
all  meet,  and  this  long  absence  will  lead  us  to 
enjoy  the  moment  with  a  pleasure  known  only 
to  those  who  have  felt  the  pain  of  a  long  separa- 
tion. We  now  live  in  expectation  of  papa's  re- 
turning in  the  course  of  the  summer,  an  event 
that  is  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by  many  ; 
may  no  unforeseen  event  blast  the  pleasing  pros- 
pect. Our  brothers  are  gone  from  home  to  school 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shaw.  Mamma  considered 
it  most  for  their  advantage  ;  we  find  their  absence 
very  disagreeable.  Our  whole  family  at  present 
consists  of  only  five  ;  we  are  indeed  quite  lonely. 
Charles  was  just  become  an  agreeable  companion  ; 
he  is  a  sweet  little  fellow,  I  assure  you.  Tom  is 
something  of  a  rogue,  but  will  not  be  the  less 
worthy  in  future,  I  dare  say.  You,  my  brother, 
have  become  so  great  a  traveller  that  much  is  ex- 
pected from  you.  I  hope  to  see  you  return  every 
thing  we  wish  you,  and  I  dare  flatter  myself  I 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  You  will  have  acquired 
a  store,  a  useful  store  of  knowledge,  from  which 
will  result  a  great  advantage  to  yourself,  and  im- 
provement to  your  friends.     You  must  remember 

VOL.   II.  3 
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that  we  expect  to  reap  the  first  of  your  advantages, 
in  some  degree,  and  you  must  not,  when  you  re- 
turn, refuse  to  gratify  that  desire  of  information 
which  we  all  possess,  and  which,  if  directed  aright, 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  great  improvement. 
You  have  a  sister  who  looks  forward  to  your  re- 
turn with  feelings  that  'tis  not  in  the  power  of 
words  to  describe  ;  she  anticipates  a  pleasure  that 
is  only  to  be  felt ;  you   have  but  one.     I  never 
knew  the  blessing  ;  but  in  my  brothers  I  shall 
have  the  want  fully  compensated.     There  is  no 
higher   pleasure,   no  greater   happiness,  than  a 
family  bound  by  the  ties  of  love,  and  cemented 
by  the  bonds  of  affection,  where  each  for  the 
other  feels  more  than  for  himself,  and  where  the 
chief  end  and  aim  is  to  render  each  other  happy  : 
this  I  wish  may  be  our  situation  ;   it  will ;  and 
the  advantages  arising  will  be  mutual.     I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  growing  into  life  strangers  to 
each  other  ;  this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  avoided 
by  writing  to  and  for  each  other.     Let  me  solicit 
you  not  to  continue  thus  silent.     If  you  are  to 
be  from  us,  write  constantly  ;  let  no  opportunity 
escape  you.     I  will  be  punctual  in  future,  J  assure 
you.     You  have  before  you  an  admirable  example 
of  attention  and  every  other  quality  that  appears 
amiable  and  engaging  in  a  brother,  —  I  mean  in 
Mr.  Storer,  —  he  is  considered  as  the  criterion  by 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintances.     He  will  feel 
fully  rewarded  by  the  opinion  that  is  entertained 
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of  him.  I  hope  you  keep  a  journal,  'tis  a  practice 
I  have  often  heard  highly  recommended  by  papa 
and  mamma,  as  greatly  advantageous.  Yours,  my 
brother,  may  be  replete  with  events.  You  have 
become  acquainted  with  countries  and  characters 
which,  I  doubt  not,  you  have  made  your  observa- 
tions upon,  and  that  will  give  you  pleasure  to 
peruse  in  a  future  day,  when  you  can  only  look 
back  to  the  scenes  you  have  passed  as  something 
you  cannot  realize,  and  will  give  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  any  one  who  feels  that  attachment 
for  you  that  would  lead  them  to  feel  interested  in 
every  event  of  your  life.  Here  I  could  point  out 
many.  Your  sister,  I  hope,  will  be  the  first  in 
your  mind ;  she  feels  greatly  interested  in  your 
present  and  future  welfare ;  and  she  hopes  to  see 
you  exhibit  such  a  character  in  life  as  she  shall 
feel  happy  in  acknowledging  as  her  brother.  If 
you  possess  the  same  degree  of  regard  for  her  that 
she  feels  towards  you,  you  will  not  receive  amiss 
any  thing  her  heart  dictates. 

This  goes  by  a  vessel  from  Providence  to  Eng- 
land ;  I  hope  you  will  receive  it  in  Paris  or  Am- 
sterdam. In  whatever  country  it  reaches  you, 
let  it  remind  you  of  one  whose  chief  happiness 
is  in  hearing  from  those  absent  persons  in  whose 
esteem  she  claims  some  small  share,  and  who  ever 
feels  happy  in  subscribing  herself 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

A.  Adams. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

Boston,  January  6th,  1784. 


MY  DEAR  MAMMA  : 


Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  V — -. handed  me 

your  letter.  I  am  .sorry  that  you  were  prevented 
from  communicating  your  farther  sentiments,  as  I 
wished  to  know  them  fully.  I  presume  you  do 
not  propose  the  question,  "  whether  I  would  con- 
sent to  your  leaving  this  country  without  me," 
with  an  intention  of  being  influenced  by  my  reply, 
if  you  did,  I  confess  I  should  not  know  what  to 
determine.  I  had  rather  go  from  necessity  than 
choice  —  the  latter  would  never  carry  me,  the 
former  must.  My  inclination  and  wishes  must 
be  subservient  to  my  duty.  Willingly  would  I 
sacrifice  my  happiness,  my  peace,  pleasure,  and 
every  agreeable  idea,  for  a  time,  did  I  only  involve 
myself  in  the  event. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  your  going  my  father 
will  return  much  sooner  than  otherwise  he  would. 
The  state  of  his  health  is  critical.  The  life  you 
must  live  will  not  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  twelve  months,  or  eighteen  at  far- 
thest, will  not  elapse  ere  he  is  influenced  to  return. 
I  have  known  your  sacrifices,  I  have  shared  them 
with  you,  and  have  felt  them  sufficiently  to  judge 
in  some  degree  of  the  anxiety  and  unhappiness 
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you  have  suffered,  and  to  dread  their  continuance 
or  repetition.       *  #  #  #         #         # 

What  I  have  said  is  all  I  shall  ever  say  on  the 
subject. 

You  ask  of  Mrs.  Jones ;  she  is  better,  and  Mr. 
Jones  expressed  a  wish  to  Mrs.  Otis,  that  if  you 
should  go  out  in  the  Spring,  you  might  go  with 
his  family. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  very  polite  invitation 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tudor  to  spend  this  evening 
with  them.  It  storms  violently  ;  but  as  this  is  the 
first  time  I  was  ever  honoured  with  their  attention, 
I  suppose  1  must  go  at  all  events. 

Your  letters  are  not  gone  yet ;  it  seems  as  if 
the  vessel  would  never  sail.     Believe  me 

Dutifully  yours, 

A.  Adams. 


3* 
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LETTER  XV. 
TO   MRS.  WARREN,   PLYMOUTH. 

Auteuil,  September  5th,  1784. 

I  should  have  availed  myself,  Madam,  of  your 
permission  to  write  you,  ere  this,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity presented.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to 
present,  myself  to  you  from  Auteuil,  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  where  we  are,  and  expect  to  reside 
some  time.  Mr.  Charles  is  ere  this,  I  hope,  quite 
recovered  from  his  indisposition,  and  that  health 
smiles  again  through  your  habitation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  son  Winslow 
when  in  London.  He  was  well,  and  left  the  city 
for  Lisbon  while  we  were  there.  Mamma  was 
very  unfortunate  in  the  letters  which  you  en- 
trusted to  her  care  for  him.  In  the  purtubation 
of  spirits  at  leaving  her  friends,  she  put  them  in 
the  pocket  of  the  chaise,  and  unfortunately  for- 
got them,  nor  did  she  recollect  them  till  we  had 
been  a  week  or  two  at  sea. 

I  hear  you  inquire,  Madam,  how  I  am  pleased 
with  this  European  world  ;  whether  my  expecta- 
tions, imagination,  and  taste,  are  gratified  ;  and 
how  the  variety  of  objects  which  are  presented  to 
my  view,  impress  my  mind.  All  these  questions 
I  can  answer,  but  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  that  may 
surprise  you,  or  lead  you  to  think  me  very  unob- 
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serving,  and  possessed  of  an  uncultivated  taste, 
which  has  received  very  little  improvement  by 
visiting  Europe. 

In  viewing  objects  at  a  distance,  we  see  them 
through  a  false  medium.  As  we  approach,  the 
disguise  wears  away,  and  we  often  find  ourselves 
disappointed.  I  have  indeed  found  this  observa- 
tion to  be  just.  The  contrast  is  by  no  means  so 
remarkable  between  America  and  Europe,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  I  am  happy  to  assure  you, 
that  I  give  the  preference  to  my  own  country, 
and  believe  I  ever  shall.  In  England  the  simi- 
larity is  much  greater  to  our  own  country,  than 
here,  and  on  that  account  I  found  it  more  agreea- 
ble. There  is  the  appearance  of  greater  wealthy 
as  is  very  natural  to  imagine ;  but  I  have  seen 
nothing  that  bears  any  proportion  to  my  ideas  of 
elegance,  either  in  their  houses, — especially  in  this 
country, —  or  in  the  appearance  of  the  people. 

This  day  we  dined  with  Madame  le  Grand,  the 
lady  from  whom  mamma  formerly  received  a  let- 
ter. .  It  is,  I  believe,  an  agreeable  family.  After 
dinner  it  was  proposed  to  go  and  see  the  Dau- 
phin, whose  palace  was  but  a  little  distance  from 
the  house.  However  ridiculous  I  might  think 
it  to  pay  so  much  obeisance  to  this  infant,  I 
joined  the  company.  The  Palace  is  by  no  means 
an  elegant  building.  There  was  a  garden  before 
it,  surrounded  by  an  open  fence,  and  guards  placed 
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all  around.  The  Dauphin  was  playing  in  the 
garden,  and  four  ladies  attending  him.  He  is  a 
pretty,  sprightly  child.  We  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  him,  and  paying  him  the  compliment  of 
a  bow  or  a  courtesy.  He  was  amusing  himself 
with  as  much  ease  as  any  other  child  of  his  age 
would  have  been.  There  were,  1  believe,  a  thou- 
sand persons  crowding  to  take  a  view  of  this  child, 
and  from  them  he  received  every  mark  of  respect 
and  reverence  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  pre- 
sent. The  gardens  are  only  open  on  Sunday, 
and  no  one  has  an  opportunity,  on  any  other  day, 
to  see  this  representative  of  despotism  and  mon- 
archy. One  cannot  but  regret,  that  any  people 
should,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  be  led  to 
pay  so  much  obeisance  to  a  being  who  may  rule 
them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron. 

Will  you  permit  me,  Madam,  to  hope  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  1  It  will,  I  assure 
you,  confer  happiness,  and  shall  be  esteemed  a 
favour  by  your  young  friend, 

A.  Adams. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

TO  MISS   ADAMS,   PARIS. 

London,  5th  November,  1784. 

Monitor,  Amelia  ?  I  don't  know  whether  the  idea 
is  more  flattering  or  affronting.  What  an  old  fel- 
low would  one  suppose  Eugenio  to  be,  from  the  task 
you  assign  him  !  But  to  advise,  as  you  say,  is  the 
criterion  of  friendship,  and  this  only  was  the  extent 
of  my  offer  to  you  on  your  arrival.  I  thought  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  you  to  consult,  or,  to  use 
a  more  familiar  term,  to  chat,  with  one  acquainted 
with  the  ways  and  things  of  this  old  world,  that 
you  might  better  know  how  to  accommodate  your- 
self to  your  new  situation.  Therefore  I  made 
you  a  tender  of  my  services,  and  am  not  a  little 
pleased  at  your  accepting  them.  Be  assured,  they 
will  always  be  at  your  disposal,  and  the  more  you 
are  willing  to  rely  upon  them,  the  more  satisfac- 
tion will  it  be  to  me.  You  flatter  me  much, 
Amelia,  but  I  will  hope  to  merit  your  commen- 
dation. 

Well  may  you  say,  "  why  have  you  not  wrote 
me  so  long  a  time  ?"  To  justify  myself,  know 
that  I  have  been  buried  among  trees  and  bushes 
these  two  months  past,  out  of  the  way  of  the  post. 
Far  retired  from  the  busy  world,  in  a  sequestered 
valley,   bordering  upon  the  wild,    uncultivated 
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moors,  what  had  I  to  employ  my  pen  upon? 
Trees,  birds,  flocks,  rivers,  hill  and  dale,  are 
themes  long  since  worn  out.  But  shall  I  make 
you  one  reflection  ?  'Tis  very  like  a  monitor 
indeed.  Human  nature,  Amelia,  is  the  same 
throughout  the  world.  In  this  retired  corner 
were  pride,  vanity,  ostentation,  with  the  long,  &c. 
of  worldly  dispositions  to  be  found  elsewhere,  in 
full  and  due  proportion  to  different  circumstances. 

You  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  American  ac- 
quaintance at  Paris.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  though 
you  are  so  much  pleased  with  it.  I  could  rather 
wish  you  to  be  more  Frenchified,  that  you  might 
be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  people.  You  would  object  to  the  means, 
perhaps,  and  condemn  the  trifling  requisites,  such 
as  dress,  levity,  &c.  But  what  are  these  ?  Things 
of  no  lasting  moment  to  a  sensible  mind,  and 
may  be  disposed  of  when  we  please.  This,  then, 
is  the  task  I  assign  you  en  qualite  de  Tuteur. 

I  shall  duly  attend  to  your  several  commis- 
sions, viz :  *  *  *  * 

When  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
at  Auteuil,  I  cannot  say,  further  than  that  I  wish 
it  might  be  to-morrow.  But  here,  there,  or 
wherever,  believe  me  to  be,  with  much  esteem, 
respect,  and  friendship,  Yours, 

Eugenio. 
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LETTER  XVII. 
TO    MISS    ADAMS,   PARIS. 

I  wrote  you  this,  Amelia,  in  answer  to  yours, 
No.  8,  received  a  day  or  two  ago,  for  which  ac- 
cept my  thanks.  I  had  really  begun  to  think  our 
correspondence  had,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
"  seen  its  best  days,"  as  you  had  suffered  so  long 
a  time  to  pass  without  improving  it.  Now  I  hope 
other  things.  The  number  of  this  I  cannot  give 
you,  as.  being  in  the  country,  I  have  not  my  mem- 
orandum book  near.  But  'tis  time  I  had  put  some 
date  to  my  letter,  that  you  may  know  when  and 
where  I  write.  'Tis  the  24th  of  May,  and  I  write 
you  from  Woodford,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  Ep- 
ping-Forest,  from  town.  Here  I  have  been  some 
time,  but  mean  to  return  to  London  again  to- 
morrow. The  Spring  in  this  country  is  delight, 
ful  —  that  is,  the  months  of  May  and  June  —  and 
this  is  a  most  charming  spot.  Hill  and  dale,  lawn 
and  grove,  are  upon  each  side  of  us ;  and  melody 
is  there  without  end,  from  every  tree.  Here  is 
the  noble  prospect,  seats,  temples,  castles,  the 
river,  villages,  &c. ;  and  here,  too,  are  scenes 
where 

"  Nature  wantons  as  in  youthful  prime, 
And  plays  at  will  her  virgin  fancies." 

This  is  being  quite  romantic,  you  '11  say.     This 
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is  the  season,  Amelia,  and  here  the  place.  But  I 
quit  these  pretty  scenes,  to  reply  to  your  letter, 
and  change  as  far  as  change  can  carry  me :  I 
mean  from  hence  to  a  court  drawing-room. 

You  ask  my  advice  respecting  the  dress  neces- 
sary at  Court.  I  of  myself  know  nought  about 
it,  but  have  made  some  little  inquiry.  They  tell 
me  that  the  queen  appears  always  in  silk,  and 
very  plain,  except  on  the  king's  birth-day.  The 
princesses,  too,  generally  appear  in  silk.  The 
nobility  dress  variously.  The  last  year  muslin 
was  much  wore,  worked  with  gold  sprigs,  flowers, 
&c,  and  may  be  worn  this  year  also;  'tis  worn  over 
pink,  lilac,  and  blue  silk.  The  laces  that  are  used 
are  what  the  French  term  spring  and  summer 
laces,  as  I  believe  point  is  only  worn  in  winter. 
But  all  join  in  telling  me  that  you  had  not  only 
better  provide  yourself  in  every  common  dress, 
laces,  silks,  &c,  before  you  come  here ;  but  had 
also  better  make  up  a  fashionable  court  dress, 
such  as  is  worn  at  Versailles,  which  will  just  be 
the  ton  here  ;  as  fashions  here  are  most  all  bor- 
rowed. This  going  to  court  will  be  very  expen- 
sive. You  must  go  upon  all  public  days,  and 
cannot  appear  twice  or  above  twice,  in  the  same 
suit.  So  you  see  the  worst  is  not  the  presenting. 
This,  to  be  sure,  will  be  disagreeable  — not,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  being  before  their  Majesties. 
You  have  too  much  good  sense  to  be  afraid  of  a 
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king  and  queen.  But  the  court  all  have  their 
eyes  upon  one,  and  are  too  apt  to  make  their  re- 
marks, sometimes  aloud.  This  is  very  unpleasant, 
especially  where  there  are — and  there  will  be 
many,  I  believe — ill-natured  observers.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  bear  you  company,  was  it  only 
to  see  how  the  king  would  receive  your  father. 

How  a  certain  young  man  will  bear  his  late 
change,  I  cannot  say.  It  will  require  some  phi- 
losophy, and  he  has  much  good  sense.  As  to  the 
Knight  of  Cincinnatus,  I  know  but  little  ;  I  wish, 
however,  they  were  as  coolly  received  in  America 
as  they  will  be  here. 

And  Mrs.  Jaris  is  at  Paris  ?  I  had  not  an  idea 
of  her  coming  to  Europe.  Please  to  return  her 
my  best  compliments,  and  assure  her  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  wait  upon  her,  on  her  arrival  here. 

To  your  papa  and  mamma  you  will  not  fail  to 
present  my  best  respects.  I  wrote  him  a  few  posts 
ago  respecting  his  lodgings,  and  hope  to  have  his 
instructions  by  to-day's  post.  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  get  him  good  accommodations.  I  hope  you 
will  inform  me  dans  quell  endroit  vous  proposez 
descendre,  that  I  may  be  ready  to  receive  you. 

Adieu  !  mais  sans  adieu  !  QuHl  vous  puisse 
arriver  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvreiz  desirer,  avec 
un  bon  voyage  ! 

Yours, 

Eugenio. 

VOL.    II,  4 
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LETTER  XVIII. 
TO    MISS   ADAMS,  LONDON. 

New- York,  November  21st,  1785. 

My  word  I  mean  always  to  keep,  Amelia,  so  I 
write  you  from  this  place,  though  my  letter  may 
be  barren  of  subjects  to  entertain  or  interest  you. 
One  thing,  however,  there  is,  which  I  hope,  and 
am  willing  to  be  sure,  is  not  indifferent  to  you, 
and  that  is  the  information  of  our  safe  arrival  here. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  joy  and  satisfaction  to  me, 
beassured;  your  participation,  as  it  will  prove  your 
friendship,  will  be  no  small  addition  to  it. 

Seven  long  weeks  were  we  upon  the  ocean,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  the  winds  seemed  to  have  con- 
spired against  us,  yet  one  week  ashore  quite  effaced 
the  past  trouble ;  so  soon  are  our  griefs  forgot 
when  their  object  ceases  to  be  present ;  not  so 
with  our  friends,  Amelia.  The  sweetest  ingre- 
dient of  happiness  is  the  esteem  we  bear  them. 
This  is  a  sentiment  we  can  reflect  ever  upon  with 
pleasure :  nor  can  absence,  or  distance,  pain,  or 
sorrow,  deprive  us  of  it.  The  first  part  of  my 
voyage,  I  felt  forcibly  the  attraction  of  Europe, 
and  many  a  thought  centered  there.  In  the  mid- 
ocean,  view  me,  on  a  balance,  duty  and  affection 
in  equipoise ;  still  a  little  further  and  home  pre- 
ponderated.    That  moment  gave  birth  to  feelings 
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exquisitely  pleasing,  and  every  thought  came 
crowded  with  satisfaction.  The  nearer  I  approach, 
my  impatience  (as  gravity  increases  the  rapidity 
of  a  body  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  earth,  in  fall- 
ing) increases.  Yet,  Amelia,  great  as  my  plea- 
sure is  on  this  occasion,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
those  friends  in  Europe,  who  in  their  turns  now 
are  absent.  I  feel  my  heart  dilated ;  my  feelings 
expand,  so  as  to  embrace  you  all.  Peace  and  hap- 
piness be  with  you.  Remember  Eugenio,  and  be 
assured  in  so  doing  you  add  much  to  his  happi- 
ness in  return. 

Perhaps  you  little  think,  that  you  are  much  the 
subject  of  conversation  here.  There  are  many 
ladies  who  envy  you  your  present  situation.  "Is 
not  Miss  A.  very  handsome?"  says  one.  Yes, 
madame,  she  is  called  the  American  beauty.  "She 
must  be  very  accomplished;  she  has  every  oppor- 
tunity she  could  wish  to  improve  herself;  the 
best  of  masters  ;  the  best  of  every  thing. "  Ah  ! 
Amelia,  1  could  not  say  much  on  the  score  of  mas- 
ters ;  but  such  qualifications  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  as  I  knew  you  possessed,  and  which,  se- 
riously considered,  are  the  best  accomplishments; 
these  I  assured  the  many  inquirers  Miss  A.  was 
eminent  for.  You  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
this ;  for  what  I  said  was  only  what  I  could  say 
with  justice.  Going  abroad,  I  find,  gives  one  some 
consequence.     When  you  return  you  must,  there- 
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fore,  prepare  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  pattern  for 
every  thing.  1  advise  you  now,  then,  to  learn  a 
little  assurance  ;  that  reliance  on  yourself  that 
can  only  make  you  independant  of  others.  But  I 
beg  pardon  for  dictating  to  you  thus. 

A  Preliminary,  Amelia,  though  here  at  the 
close  of  my  letter.  There  is  a  certain  gentleman 
in  your  family,  who  I  imagine,  may  be  inquisi- 
tive in  regard  to  our  correspondence  ;  my  request 
is  —  but  without  telling  him  so  —  that  he  be  not 
permitted  to  know  what  I  write.     Adieu ! 

Yours, 

Eugenio. 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO   MISS  ADAMS,   LONDON. 

Boston,  December  29th,  1785. 

I  join  fully  with  you,  Amelia,  that  whatever  is, 
is  right.  Yet  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  winds 
hurried  me  so  soon  from  England.  But  weigh 
the  matter,  says  prudence.  The  office  was  impor- 
tant, the  task  arduous,  and  very  much  expected 
from  it.  Had  I  failed,  what  an  everlasting  blot. 
This  is  a  thought,  Amelia,  that  would  have  stag- 
gered me  in  my  wish  to  go  ;  nor  would  self-ex- 
amination have  aided  me  in  the  least.  As  it  is, 
then,  I  may  truly  say  it  is  right ;  for  now,  to  use 
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a  common  expression,  I  save  my  credit  and  bacon 
too ;  and  have  only  to  acknowledge  myself  obliged 
by  your  interest  in  my  behalf,  and  your  good 
opinion.  I  have  written  your  papa  about  Lambe, 
who  from  all  accounts  is  an  unworthy  character. 
I  wish  he  may  not  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

Believe  me,  Amelia,  I  think  myself  indebted  to 
you,  for  your  attention  and  remembrance  of  me, 
and  return  you  many  thanks,  for  your  letter  of 
the  15th  October,  via  of  New- York,  which  is  just 
come  to  hand. 

Surely  Monsieur  le  Baron  would  regret  your  ab- 
sence, and  so  I  suppose  would  all  the  foreigners 
of  the  diplomatic  circle,  who  dined  with  your  papa, 
on  the  day  of  Feasts ;  for  I  believe,  in  France, 
Madame  la  femme  du  ministre  presides  at  the 
table.  England,  you.  know,  was  never  remarked 
for  politeness.  But  you  do  not  say  where  you 
dined  ;  whether  in  the  house-keeper's  room,  or  in 
your  own  chamber.  I  have  heard,  however,  that 
you  spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Hay,  to  whom  I  beg 
my  compliments,  as  we  go  along.  That  you  miss 
me,  Amelia,  I  can  well  suppose,  particularly  as 
Colonel  Smith  was  not  returned.  But  how  you 
can  think  this  a  mortifying  circumstance,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  find  out.  Did  I  not  use  to  execute  your 
commissions,  and  especially  when  you  were  with 
me,  with  much  pleasure?  You  saw  the  "West 
Indian  performed ;  a  good  piece  'tis  called.     I 

4* 
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wish  I  had  been  with  you.  I  hope  you  had  not 
Gretna-Green  again  for  the  Farce.  And  you  saw 
their  majesties,  and  the  two  eldest  princesses. 
Were  you  near  enough  to  be  recollected  by  them  ? 
Apropos,  methinks  I  see  you  making  your  reve- 
rence to  them.  The  fashionable  courtesy,  you 
know,  is  very  low,  and  slow.  Have  you  learnt  to 
make  it  gracefully?  I  ask  because  I  want  you  to 
teach  it  here,  when  you  return  ;  they  make  such 
little  bobs  and  dodges  as  would  make  you  laugh 
most  heartily.  Miss  Grant,  sister  to  Betsey  G., 
who  was  here  some  years  ago,  is  here  from  Eng- 
land. I  introduced  my  Maria  to  her ;  of  course 
there  were  courtesies  on  both  sides.  Miss  G.  pre- 
pared her  feet ;  Maria  made  a  little  bob  ;  Miss  G. 
began  to  sink  ;  Maria  bobbed  again  ;  Miss  G.  con- 
tinued to  sink  ;  Maria  made  another  bob ;  Miss 
G.  was  stationary  ;  Maria  bobbed  again  ;  so  in  the 
same  proportion  in  rising  again  ;  making  in  the 
whole,  about  six  bobs  or  dodges.  Paint  it  now  to 
yourself,  Amelia,  and  add  thereto  how  prettily  the 
dodger  must  feel.  I  have  been  ever  since  trying 
to  bend  her  limbs,  and  a,re  soon  going  to  put  her 
into  shapes,  according  to  the  frame  you  gave  me : 
so  I  hope  we  shall  ere  long  be  in  due  form  and 
order  ^^f^^?^^^^ 
Why  do  you  negleet  your  old  friends,  Amelia? 
Mrs.  Russell,  whom  I  love,  and  you  too,  I  believe, 
says  you  promised  to  remember  her,  and  to  write ; 
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but  that  she  has  not  received  one  line  from  you 
since  you  left  this  country  ;  nor  can  she  learn  that 
you  have  once  mentioned  her  to  any  one  :  she  is  a 
worthy  woman ;  don't  forget  her  —  nor  espe- 
cially 

Eugenio. 


LETTER  XX. 

TO    COL.    SMITH,   PARIS. 

London,  February  25th,  1786. 


dear  sir: 


Last  evening-  Colonel  Forrest  sent  a  servant 
with  a  letter,  addressed  to  me  ;  but  upon  opening 
it,  I  found  I  was  honoured  only  with  the  cover, 
the  enclosed  I  delivered  to  the  lady  who  sat  next 
me ;  but  as  I  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  com- 
municate a  word  more  than  "that  the  cake  was 
good."  I  threatened  her  with  opening  the  next, 
unless  I  should  find  something  in  the  cover  to  ap- 
pease me ;  but  I  did  not  keep  my  word,  for  I  de- 
livered two  others,  which  came  this  day.  I  fore- 
told at  breakfast,  every  morning,  since  your  depar- 
ture, that  you  could  not  cross.  I  therefore  com- 
miserated your  situation,  and  wished  you  back 
again.     Mr.  Peters  arrived  the  day  you  set  off;  he 
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has  spent  two  evenings  with  us ;  and  I  entered 
into  the  fnan's  character,  from  one  single  circum- 
stance :  there  were  several  letters  here  for  him, 
which  when  I  gave  them  to  him,  he  arose  and  went 
to  the  lights,  unsealed  them,  then  threw  them 
upon  the  table,  and  with  an  honest  bluntness, 
broke  oat—"  not  one  line  from  my  wife.''    I  have 

lost  two  letters  from  her ;  the  d 1,  I  had  rather 

have  found  two  lines  from  her,  than  ten  folios 
from  any  one  else  ;  you  know  the  man. 

I  forgot  to  desire  you  to  present  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  desire  him  to  bring 
Patty  with  him,  and  let  her  tarry  with  me,  whilst 
he  is  in  London.  1  designed  to  have  asked  you 
to  have  got  me  a  certain  article  in  France.  I 
had  the  memorandum  and  money  in  my  hand  ; 
but  first  tried  you  with  respect  to  yourself,  and 
you  looked  so  solemn,  and  hesitated  so  much  to 
serve  yourself,  that  I  put  my  money  again  into 
my  pocket,  and  threw  the  memorandum  into  the 
fire.    Adieu  ! 

Yours,  (fee. 

A.  A. 
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Haverhill,  June  12th,  1786. 

Pray,  madam,  are  you  married  ?  Nay,  then,  the 
wonder  ceases.  No  matter  now  how  loose  your 
affections  are  towards  every  other  object ;  no  mat- 
ter now  if  every  former  friend  lies  neglected  and 
forgotten.  But  is  love  really  &  narrower  of  the 
heart  ?  Is  it  to  this  cause  that  I  must  ascribe  the 
long  silence  of  my  niece  ?  That  not  one  friend  has 
been  favoured  with  one  line  since  October,  that  I 
can  hear  of,  except  her  brother.  "  .Reserve  will 
wound."  Does  love,  as  Mr.  J.  Q,.  A.  affirms,  "  di- 
minish general  benevolence  and  'particular 
friendships  ?"  Does  it,  like  a  vortex,  draw  all  into 
one  point  and  absorb  every  stream  of  social  affec- 
tion? If  so,  why  then  I  have  been  a  long  while 
mistaken  ;  for  I  have  ever  considered  it  as  an  ema- 
nation from  the  Almighty  Mind.  Though,  like  a 
variety  of  other  passions,  it  may  operate  differ- 
ently upon  different  characters ;  yet  when  this 
divine  spark  is  lighted  up  in  a  virtuous  bosom, 
and  directed  to  a  worthy  object,  how  is  it  produc- 
tive of  every  generous  and  noble  deed.  How  does 
it  enlarge  the  heart,  give  elegance  to  thought,  and 
refine  the  taste,  and  from  believing  one  object 
deserving  of  our  best  affections,  find  ourselves 
drawn  out  in  universal  benevolence  and  compla- 
cency towards  the  whole  human  race. 
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Here  is  the  opinion  of  your  aunt  and  your  broth- 
er upon  the  same  subject.  You  see  how  opposite 
they  are.  I  assure  you  we  did  not  frequently  dif- 
fer in  our  judgment ;  but  in  this  matter  we  were 
always  opposed.  I  would  never  allow  it  was  so 
base  and  sordid  a  passion  as  he  considered  it,  and 
told  him,  however  wise  he  was  in  other  matters, 
yel  he  was  but  a  novice  in  this  ;  that  he  was  no 
judge,  and  in  a  few  years  I  should  hear  quite  an- 
other language. 

I  have  a  recent  instance  of  the  change  of  per- 
sons with  time  and  circumstance  in  Mr.  Thaxter, 
who  was  spurned  more  at  the  idea  of  being  in  love 
than  he — yes  !  I  will  say  in  love  —  and  where  can 
we  now  find  a  greater  votary.  So  that  I  have 
great  hopes  of  your  brother.  His  time  is  not  yet 
come.  Minerva  will  for  a  while,  I  hope,  shield 
him  from  the  fascinating  charms  of  a  Calypso,  a 
Eucharis.  His  business,  now  quite  of  another 
nature,  to  woo  fair  Science  in  her  secret  walks, 
he  must  now  hardly  indulge  the  idea  of  any  thing 
else,  or  view  it  only  as  a  beautiful  landscape, 
whose  original  he  may  one  day  probably  reach. 

Miss  H ,  after  whom  you  inquire,  left  our 

family  last  February.  The  frequent  assemblies 
occasioned  her  being  out  at  so  late  hours  as 
made  it  very  inconvenient.  You  may  possibly 
recollect  that  in  America  late  hours  were  con- 
sidered as  greatly  prejudicial  to  health  and  as 
incompatible  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
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families  ;  and  any  deviation  from  those  good  and 
wholesome  rules  would  be  viewed  as  more  crimi- 
nal in  our  family  than  in  others.  This,  with 
some  other  things,  made  me  feel  very  desirous 
that  she  should  remove  her  lodgings.  Nature  has 
indeed  been  very  bountiful  to  this  young  lady, 
and  lavished  her  favours,  I  had  almost  said,  with 
too  liberal  a  hand.  She  appears,  at  the  first  ac- 
quaintance, "  made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm 
all  eyes."  I  wish  I  could  proceed  with  my  Lord 
Littleton.  It  is  with  grief  that  I  find  myself  ne- 
cessitated to  forbear.  At  the  first  interviews  my 
niece  would  have  thought  her  a  precious  vine 
that  would  have  yielded  the  choicest  fruit,  under 
the  kind,  fostering  hand  of  education.  Unhappy 
girl  !  she  lost  a  parent  in  infancy.  Fain  would 
I  have  endeavoured -to  supply  the  place.  But, 
alas !  her  opinions  were  formed  before  she  came 
into  Haverhill,  and  her  mind  had  received  a  bias 
entirely  inconsistent  with  my  ideas  of  a  wise, 
amiable  woman.  Gay  company,  scenes  of  dissi- 
pation, and  the  adulation  paid  by  the  other  sex, 
had  called  off  her  attention  from  things  of  real 
importance  and  every  worthy  pursuit ;  and  two 
years  in  Boston  at  a  boarding  school  had  induced 
her  to  think  that  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  sing,  were 
the  only  essential  qualifications  of  a  lady.  She 
is  possessed  of  quick  wit,  a  fine  flow  of  spirits, 
good  humour,  a  lively  imagination,  and  an  excel- 
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lent  natural  capacity.  Too  lovely  and  too  charm- 
ing to  be  given  up  and  lost.  Yet,  with  all  these 
endowments  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  estab- 
lish those  sentiments  of  sincerity,  delicacy,  and 
dignity  of  manners  which  I  consider  as  so  essen- 
tial to  the  female  character.  As  she  was  a  lady 
of  leisure,  I  wished  her  to  appropriate  certain  por- 
tions of  time  to  particular  employments,  and  to  read 
with  attention  and  methodically.  But  you  might 
as  easily  have  turned  the  course  the  of  Mer- 
rimac  from  east  to  west,  as  persuaded  her  to  have 
wrote,  read,  or  worked,  only  as  her  volatile  spirit 
and  inclination  prompted  her.  Accustomed  to 
the  voice  of  adulation,  the  language  of  sober  truth 
was  too  bitter  an  ingredient  for  her  to  relish,  and 
was  never  received  without  many  tears,  which 
always  grieved  me,  for  it  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  my  feelings  to  commend  rather  than  reprove. 

And  now,  my  dear  niece,  I  will  plainly  tell  you 
that  I  feel  hurt  that  so  many  vessels  have  arrived 
without  one  line  to  your  aunt  Shaw,  who  loves 
you  so  tenderly,  and  feels  as  interested  in  every 
thing  that  befalls,  or  can  happen  to  my  dear  friend, 
as  any  one  in  America.  I  am  sorry  if  you  want 
assurances  of  this.  I  wrote  to  you  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  One  was  a  particular  an- 
swer to  yours  of  October  the  2d,  and  August  3d. 
As  they  have  not  been  noticed  I  fear  they  are  lost. 
I  cannot  believe  my  niece  so  wholly  devoted  to 
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scenes  of  dissipation  as  to  forget  her  friend ;  nor 
will  I  believe  that  her  new  connection  has  en- 
grossed all  her  time  and  attention.  If  1  thought 
this  to  really  be  the  case,  I  would  petition  Colonel 
Smith  to  permit  you  to  appropriate  a  certain  por- 
tion of  your  time  to  write  and  to  think  of  me.  I 
assure  you  your  descriptions,  your  sentiments, 
your  reflections,  constituted  a  great  part  of  my 
pleasure  and  happiness.  And  as  I  would  wish 
you,  for  your  own  comfort,  to  be  a  most  obliging 
wife,  I  would  tell  him  that  it  was  really  an  act 
of  benevolence  to  write  to  your  aunt ;  that  the 
mind  gained  strength  by  exercise  ;  that  every  be- 
nevolent act  sweetened  the  temper,  gave  smiles 
and  complacency  to  the  countenance,  and  ren- 
dered you  more  fit  and  disposed  for  the  kind  and 
tender  offices  of  that  new  relation  which,  I  pre- 
sume, ere  this  you  have  entered  into. 

But  in  whatever  relation,  situation,  or  circum- 
stances of  life  this  may  find  you,  Mr.  Shaw  joins 
me  in  wishing  you  "  health,  long  life,  long  youth, 
long  pleasure,  and  a  friend,"  to  heighten  joy  and 
soften  the  sorrows  of  this  uncertain  state. 

Adieu  !  my  ever  dear  niece,  and  believe  me 
most  sincerely  and  affectionately 

Your  Aunt, 

Eliza  Shaw. 


vol.  II. 
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LET  TER  XXII. 

TO  MISS   ADAMS. 

Boston,  August  8th,  1786. 

You  know,  Amelia,  I  am  never  backward  in 
writing  my  friends :  therefore,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  four  of  your  favours  by  me  unan- 
swered, I  trust  you  will  not  lay  the  blame  on  my 
good  will.  Some  of  them  were  received  where 
I  could  neither  acknowledge  them  myself,  nor 
had  I  one  to  do  it  for  me,  and  the  others  came  at 
an  inconvenient  time.  Be  persuaded,  however, 
that  the  will  is  good,  (as,  indeed,  it  ever  is  in  re- 
spect to  you,)  and  no  evil  thought  will  rise  up 
against  your  friend.     ***** 

I  am  perfectly  of  your  mind,  Amelia,  in  regard 
to  Europe.  There  certainly  is  something  like 
fascination  attending  our  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  must  confess  that  a  ten 
year's  ramble  through  it  would  hardly  satisfy  me. 
There  is  that  constant  variety  which  must  amuse, 
for  we  poor  mortals  have  a  deal  of  curiosity,  one 
and  all  of  us,  however  we  may  pretend  to  deny 
it.  Some  are  diverted  one  way,  some  another ; 
yet,  though  the  means  be  directly  opposed,  the 
one  to  the  other,  the  principle  remains  the  same. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  you  would  be  highly  gratified 
in  a  tour  upon  the  continent,  and  I  wish  you  may; 
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it  would  be  a  source  of  very  pleasing  reflection 
ever  after.  But  hush  upon  this  subject,  or  I  shall 
raise  desires  I  may  not  be  able  to  comply  with. 

My  hints  respecting  what  was  said  of  you  at 
New- York  were  not  mal  apropos  it  seems,  though 
I  must  confess  I  had  no  idea  of  their  being  appli- 
cable to  you  at  the  time.  I  understand  you,  when 
you  say  "  you  may  perhaps  make  us  a  visit  here 
sometime  within  two  or  three  years,"  though  it 
is  not  speaking  so  plainly  as  you  might  have 
done.  You  have  my  best  wishes,  however,  for 
every  happiness. 

The  slippers  you  sent  to  Maria  please  her  ex- 
actly. You  will  therefore  accept  her  thanks,  with 
mine,  for  them.  You  need  not  be  concerned  about 
the  paying  for  them,  1  shall  take  due  care  of  that. 

You  speak  of  Mr.  -Jefferson's  being  with  you 
in  March.  Entre  nous  —  did  he  ever  mention 
receiving  the  books  I  sent  him  just  before  I  left 
London,  by  your  papa's  advice  ?  I  ask  because 
I  am  much  disappointed  in  not  having  any  ac- 
knowledgement of  them  from  him,  which  I  pleased 
myself  with  having.  The  velvet  dress  you  speak 
of  I  received  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  via  L'Orient. 
Though  plain  and  simple,  'tis,  I  think,  beautiful, 
as  are  most  of  the  French  dresses ;  our  opinions 
correspond  in  this  I  believe. 

I  wish,  Amelia,  it  had  been  in  my  power  to 
have  met  you  at  Stamford  the  day  you  mentioned 
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to  have  rode  out.  How  surprised  you  would  have 
been  to  have  seen  me  on  the  terrace.  But,  alas  ! 
those  days  are  all  over,  past  and  gone  !  and  I  am 
going  to  enter  on  another  line  of  life,  altogether 
new  and  strange. 

I  saw  your  brother  Charles  yesterday  in  town. 
I  asked  him  to  dine.  He  was  going  to  Cambridge. 
I  spent  the  evening  out,  and  when  I  returned  home 
I  was  told  that  he  was  there  and  was  gone  to  bed. 
This  was  acting  on  the  friendly  principle  which 
pleases  me  much,  I  assure  you.  You  have  writ- 
ten to  him  on  this  subject,  I  fancy,  else  I  shall  be 
better  pleased,  it  being  his  own  choice.  He  staid 
with  us  most  of  the  forenoon,  and  I  hope  he  was 
not  dissatisfied  with  his  visit. 

Your  aunt  Shaw  I  have  not  seen  since  last 
winter,  though  I  have  your  uncle,  who  was  at 
commencement.  All  our  friends  at  Braintree  are 
in  usual  health,  as  are  those  in  town.  Every 
thing  here  wears  but  a  gloomy  appearance  at 
present,  though  there  are  many  who  try  their  ut- 
most to  be  gay.  There  are  many  who  are  flirting 
about  in  silk  and  satin,  but  who  have  a  sorrow- 
ful, aching  heart,  I  am  very  sure.  As  for  me,  I 
am  going  to  retire  from  this  society  while  I  can 
do  it  with  a  good  grace.  If  success  attends  me, 
it  will  fully  compensate  for  the  sacrifice ;  if  not, 
there  will  ever  be  a  satisfaction  in  having  acted 
as  I  thought  right. 
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Write  to  me,  and  be  assured  it  will  afford  par- 
ticular pleasure,  in  his  retirement,  to 

Eugenio. 


LETTER  XXUI. 
TO   MRS.    SMITH. 

Leyden,  August  15,  1786. 

Yours  of  August  the  7th,  and  Colonel  Smith's 
of  the  8th,  reached  us  on  the  14th  at  this  place. 
We  left  the  Hague  on  Monday.  I  wrote  you  an 
account  of  our  excursion  till  Thursday  evening, 
when  I  was  going  to  the  play.  The  house  is 
small  and  ordinary,  the  actors  as  good  as  one 
commonly  finds  them  in  England.  It  was  the 
birth-day  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.  It  was  not 
distinguished,  that  I  know  of,  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  that  both  the  French  and  English  min- 
ister's box  was  dressed  upon  the  occasion.  The 
pieces  which  were  acted  were  in  French  ;  one  of 
them  was  Fanfon  and  Colas.  The  house,  though 
small,  was  not  half  full,  the  court  being  all  absent. 
I  have  visited  the  Prince's  house  in  the  woods, 
where  he  resides  and  holds  his  court  during  the 
summer  ;  also  his  cabinet  of  paintings,  which  is 
small,  but  well  chosen  ;  his  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, &c.  I  have  alsobeen  to  see  the  collection  here, 
and  the  botanical  garden.  In  each  I  find  something 
new,  but  in  general  they  are  the  same  species  of 
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birds,  beasts,  minerals,  and  plants,  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles, which  we  find  in  greater  order  and  perfection 
in  the  museum  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever. 

We  went  to  see  the  gardens,  &c,  of  Secretary 
Fagel  ;  and  here  I  was  led  a  jaunt  of  three  miles, 
through  a  sand  like  Weymouth  Hill.  I  puffed 
and  blowed,  sat  down  wherever  I  could  find  a 
seat,  and  thought  the  view  not  worth  the  fatigue, 
it  being  very  warm  and  faint  weather,  especially 
after  having  seen  Pain's  Hill,  and  other  places 
much  superior.  On  Saturday  evening  we  went 
to  the  French  ambassador's.  Here  were  all  the 
foreign  ministers,  some  officers  and  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  Lady  Harris  and  other  English  ladies 
whom  I  dined  with  at  Sir  James's,  two  Danish 
and  two  Dutch  ladies  made  the  company,  in  all, 
about  sixty  persons.  Cards  were  the  object  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  supper  bell  rang, 
and  his  Excellency  escorted  me  into  an  elegant 
room,  and  to  a  superb  supper.  About  one  we  re- 
turned to  our  lodgings.  Sunday  I  regretted  that 
I  could  not  go  to  church  to  hear  Dr.  Mac  Lane, 
who  was  gone  into  the  country.  Your  papa  dined 
abroad.  It  was  very  rainy  ;  I  tarried  at  home 
and  read  Plutarch's  Lives.  But  I  am  determined, 
if  it  should  ever  fall  to  my  lot  to  travel  into  a 
foreign  country  again,  I  will  make  Don  Quixote 
my  companion.  What  with  reading  the  lives  of 
these  Roman  emperors,  most  of  whom  exhibit 
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tyranny,  cruelty,  devastation,  and  horror;  and 
visiting  the  churches  here,  whose  walls  exhibit 
the  gloomy  escutcheons  of  the  silent  inhabitants, 
dark  and  dreary  cells,  I  have  been  haunted  every 
night  with  some  of  their  troubled  ghosts  ;  and 
though  seldom  low  spirited,  I  have  here  felt  the 
influence  of  climate  and  the  objects  I  have  beheld. 
There  is  a  silence  and  a  dead  calm  which  attends 
travelling  through  this  country  ;  the  objects  which 
present  themselves  are  meadows,  trees,  and  canals; 
canals,  trees,  and  meadows ;  such  a  want  of  my 
dear  variety,  that  I  -really  believe  an  English  rob- 
ber would  have  animated  me.  The  roads  from 
the  Hague  to  Harlasm  are  one  continued  sand,  so 
that  one  has  not  even  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage.  Leyden  is  the  cleanest 
city  I  ever  saw  :  the  streets  are  wide  ;  the  houses 
brick,  all  neat,  even  to  the  meanest  building ;  the 
river  Rhine  runs  through  the  city.  We  tarried 
at  Leyden  till  Thursday  morning,  and  then  set 
off  for  Harlaem,  at  which  place  we  dined.  A  cu- 
rious circumstance  took  place  after  dinner.  We 
sent  John  on  before  in  the  boat,  and  he  had  very 
carefully  locked  the  carriage  and  taken  the  key 
with  him.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  sent  for 
a  smith  to  force  the  lock,  but  that  could  not  be 
effected.  After  much  deliberation  upon  what  was 
to  be  done,  I  proposed  getting  in  at  the  window. 
Oh,  that  was   impossible  !     However,  a  ladder 
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was  brought,  and  the  difficulty  was  surmounted. 
True,  I  assure  you,  when  we  got  about  half  way 
here,  who  should  we  meet  but  poor  John,  upon 
the  full  trot,  with  the  key  in  his  hand,  looking  so 
mortified  that  one  had  not  the  heart  to  blame  him. 

And  here  let  me  advise  you,  never  travel  the 
road  when  a  great  man  is  in  motion  ;  for  when  we 
got  here,  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  five  different 
houses  before  we  could  get  any  apartments,  even 
to  sleep  in  for  one  night.  Prince  Ferdinand  had 
taken  the  whole  house  called  the  Arms  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  company  returning  from  Spa  had 
filled  every  other.  We  were  obliged  for  last  night 
to  take  such  as  we  could  get ;  to-day  we  are  much 
better  off.  As  to  Amsterdam,  I  can  say  nothing 
about  it  yet.  I  was  disappointed  in  finding  Mr. 
Parker  gone  to  London  when  we  arrived.  We 
have  had  some  visits  to-day,  and  we  engaged  to 
dine  at  Harlsem  to-morrow  with  Mr.  Willink  at 
his  country  house.  On  Monday  we  are  also  en- 
gaged, and  Wednesday.  I  fancy  we  shall  make 
out  our  month  without  goin^  to  Madrid. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  and  yours.  If  an  op- 
portunity offers  to  send  Blair  to  America  before 
our  return.  Colonel  Smith  will  be  so  good  as  to 
purchase  it. 

Adieu  !  my  dear.  I  should  be  loth  to  tell  you 
how  often  I  have  wished  myself  in  London  since 
I  left  it.     Till  this  day  I  cannot  say  I  have  felt 
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well  since  I  crossed  the  water.     Dinner  comes,  so 
I  lay  by  my  pen. 

The  post  goes  at  ten.  You  see  that  this  letter 
was  written,  part  at  Leyden  and  part  at  Amster- 
dam ;  begun  the  15th  and  finished  the  18th.  I 
wrote  you  at  the  Hague. 

Yours, 

A.    A. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
TO    MRS.   SMITH,   LONDON. 

Amsterdam,  August  23d,  1786. 

MY  DEAR : 

Mr.  S and  Mr.'  Blount  set  off  to-morrow 

for  London,  and  have  engaged  to  call  this  evening 
for  letters.  We  have  not  received  a  line  from 
you  except  what  these  gentlemen  brought  us. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  written  you. 

If  politeness  and  attention  could  render  a  place 
agreeable,  I  have  had  more  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  this  country  than  any  other  that  I  have 
visited ;  and  when  I  get  across  the  water  again, 
I  shall  not  regret  the  visit  I  have  made  here. 

These  people  appear  to  think  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  Whilst  they  do  honour 
to  their  former  heroes  and  patriots  by  paintings, 
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sculpture,  and  monuments,  they  are  establishing 
wise  institutions,  and  forming  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  their  youth,  that  they  may  transmit  to 
posterity  those  rights  and  liberties  which  they  are 
sensible  have  suffered  infringements,  but  which 
they  appear  determined  to  regain,  and  are  uniting 
in  spirited  and  vigorous  measures  for  that  purpose. 
The  death  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  of  which 
there  appears  at  present  no  doubt,  will  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  court  party  in  this  country, 
already  in  the  wane,  as  the  politicians  say.  But 
of  this  enough. 

I  was  at  the  play  the  night  before  last.  The 
grand  duke  and  duchess,  with  their  retinue,  were 
present.  The  duchess  is  a  fine  looking  woman. 
The  house  is  small,  but  neat,  well  lighted,  and  I 
think  handsomer  than  any  of  the  theatres  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  actors  pretty  good.  The  ladies  in  this 
country  have  finer  complexions  than  the  English, 
and  have  not  spoiled  them  by  cosmetics.  Rouge 
is  confined  to  the  stage  here.  There  is  the  greatest 
distinction  in  point  of  dress  between  the  peasantry 
of  the  country  and  people  of  distinction  that  I 
have  seen  in  any  country  ;  yet  they  dress  rich  and 
fine  in  their  own  way.  I  went  yesterday  with  a 
party  to  Sardam,  by  water,  about  two  hours  sail. 
It  is  a  very  neat  village,  and  famous  for  being  the 
place  where  Czar  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a 
ship-carpenter.     It  was  their  annual  fair,  at  which 
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there  was  a  great  collection  of  people,  so  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  dresses  of 
different  provinces.  Mr.  Willink  told  us  that 
there  were  several  peasants  who  belonged  to 
Sardam  who  owned  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
property. 

To-day  we  dine  with  the  elder  Mr.  Willink, 
whose  lady  speaks  English  very  well,  and  is  a 
very  agreeable  woman  ;  and  this  evening  we  go 
with  them  to  a  different  theatre.  They  have  three 
play  houses  in  this  place.  We  are  undetermined 
as  yet  whether  to  go  to  Utrecht  on  Saturday,  or 
set  off  for  the  Hague.  We  should  have  gone  there 
to-day,  but  the  grand  duke  had  taken  the  boat  and 
all  the  public  houses  there  fit  to  go  into,  so  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  fall  into  his  vortex  again.  If 
he  continues  there  longer  than  Saturday,  we  shall 
return  without  visiting  that  province.  We  shall 
make  no  longer  stay  at  the  Hague  than  to  take 
leave.  As  I  suppose  all  will  be  sable  there,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  go  into  company.  We  have 
determined  to  return  by  Helvite,  I  suppose  in  Sat- 
urday week's  packet ;  so  that  I  hope  to  see  you 
by  Monday  night,  or  Tuesday  at  farthest.  I  have 
done  what  you  desired,  but  to  very  little  more 
advantage  than  in  London. 

Adieu  !  You  cannot  want  more  to  see  us  than 
we  do  to  return  again  to  you. 

Affectionately  yours, 

A.    A. 
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TO   MRS.    SMITH,    LONDON. 

The  Hague,  August,  1786. 


mt  dear: 


Your  papa  and  I  wrote  you  from  Harwich  the 
morning  we  embarked  for  Helvite.  The  wind 
was  fair,  and  we  went  on  board  at  3  o'clock, —  a 
vessel  very  commodious  for  passengers,  clean, 
and  the  least  offensive  of  any  I  was  ever  in.  But 
the  passage  is  a  most  disagreeable  one,  and  after 
being  on  board  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  one 
might  as  well  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  America. 
I  do  not  think  I  suffered  more  from  sea-sickness 
then,  than  now;  yet  I  laid  myself  down  the  mo- 
ment I  went  on  board,  and  did  not  rise  until  eight 
the  next  morning.  It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  across.  The  vessel  went  before  the  wind ; 
the  sea  was  very  heavy  and  rough ;  there  were 
seventeen  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  sick. 
In  short,  I  dread  the  return.  The  house  on  this 
side  is  very  bad.  As  I  had  not  slept,  and  had 
suffered  much,  I  wished  to  have  gone  to  bed,  but 
saw  no  temptation  to  it.  I  thought  the  pleasure 
ought  to  be  great  in  viewing  the  country,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  pain  and  fatigue.  We  determined 
to  proceed  to  Rotterdam,  and  sent  to  procure 
horses  and  postilions  for  the  purpose.  After 
some  delay,  came  the  horses,  with  reins  and  ropes 
tied  to  their  tails,  and  two  great,  heavy,  clumsy, 
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whiffing  Dutchmen,  who  took  their  own  way. 
They  have  no  saddles  to  their  horses,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  take  John  into  the  carriage ;  my 
bandbox  the  coachman  insisted  he  would  sit  upon, 
as  a  driver's  seat,  nor  could  all  our  entreaties  pre- 
vent him.  The  other  mounted  the  leading  horse, 
without  a  saddle.  Thus  equipped,  we  set  off. 
After  proceeding  a  slow  jog  of  about  three  miles 
an  hour,  the  fellow  who  was  on  the  fore  horse 
overtook  a  companion  who  was  going  to  visit  a 
friend,  six  miles  distant.  He  jumped  down,  or- 
dered the  bandbox  coachman  to  drive  on ;  he 
and  his  companion  took  a  seat  behind  the  car- 
riage, jabbering  and  smoking  all  the  way,  stop- 
ping at  every  village  to  take  a  glass  of  gin.  I  felt 
very  wroth,  but  your  papa  assured  me  there  was 
no  remedy  but  patience.  We  had  only  twenty- 
four  miles  to  go  in  order  to  reach  Rotterdam. 
This  took  up  the  whole  day,  the  roads  being  bad  ; 
the  whole  country  is  a  meadow,  and  wears  a  very 
singular  appearance.  What  are  called  the  dykes, 
are  roads  raised  above  the  canals,  upon  each  side 
of  which  are  planted  rows  of  willow  trees.  I  in- 
quired frequently  for  the  great  road,  supposing 
we  were  travelling  some  bye  path,  but  found  the 
whole  country  the  same,  until  we  reached  Rot- 
terdam. The  villages  are  scattered  through  the 
country,  and  the  meanest  cottage  has  a  neatness 
which  indicates  good  husbandry.     The  people 
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appear  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  smoked. 
I  do  not  mean,  that  their  complexions  are  unusu- 
ally dark ;  I  think  them  rather  fair,  but  whether 
riding1  or  walking,  rowing  or  otherwise  employed, 
a  long  or  a  short  pipe  occupies  them  all. 

We  reached  Rotterdam  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
put  up  for  the  night  at  a  tolerable  inn  near  the 
market,  in  which  is  a  statue  in  bronze  of  Eras- 
mus, who  was  a  native  of  that  place.  The  coun- 
try every  where  appears  fertile.  On  Tuesday 
morning  we  sat  out  for  this  place,  which  we 
reached  about  twelve  o'clock.  We  stopped  at  an 
inn  to  get  lodgings,  but  were  told  that  the  whole 
house  was  taken  up  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  brother 
of  the  Emperor,  who  was  expected  hourly.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  next  inn,  called  the  Mar- 
shal Turenne,  where  we  now  are.  After  adjust- 
ing our  affairs,  your  papa  went  in  search  of  Mr. 
Dumas,  whom  he  soon  found ;  but  alas,  how  un- 
fortunate !  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  were  gone 
to  their  country  house  in  Guilderland  ;  1  depended 
much  upon  Miss  Dumas,  but  fear  I  shall  not  see 
her.  On  Wednesday,  your  papa  made  his  visits, 
and  I  made  mine  to  Lady  Harris  ;  the  only  minis- 
ter who  has  a  lady  here,  is  the  English:  she 
returned  my  visit  in  a  few  hours.  We  were  in- 
vited to  dine  with  them  the  next  day  ;  accordingly 
we  went.  Sir  James  appears  a  friendly,  social 
man ;  his  lady,  who  is  about  twenty-five,  is  hand- 
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some,  sociable,  gay ;  she  has  fine  eyes,  and  a  deli- 
cate complexion.  She  asked  me  about  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham—  said  Sir  James  had  told  her  that  she  was 
very  handsome.  She  has  three  fine  children 
here,  and  one  in  England ;  she  was  married  at 
seventeen.  On  Saturday,  we  are  to  sup  with  the 
French  ambassador,  and  dine  with  him  on  Sun- 
day. Your  papa  dines  with  the  Prussian  minister 
on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  we  prepare  for  going 
to  Leyden,  where  we  shall  spend  a  day  or  two, 
then  proceed  to  Amsterdam  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  The  Hague  is  quite  desolate,  the 
court  being  all  absent  with  the  prince.  I  forgot 
to  mention  to  you  the  honour  we  received  at  Hel- 
voet,  viz :  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  military 
guard  to  wait  upon  us.  We  went  one  day  to 
Delft,  to  see  the  church  in  which  is  a  monument 
and  marble  statue  of  William  the  1st,  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  is  executed  in  a  masterly  style. 
On  one  hand  is  Justice ;  on  the  other,  Liberty, 
Religion,  and  Prudence ;  behind  him  stands  Fame, 
with  her  trumpet,  reaching  forward  and  balancing 
herself  upon  one  toe.  The  figure  is  very  expres- 
sive, and  cost,  as  I  was  informed,  twelve  thousand 
ducats.  At  the  foot  of  William,  lies  the  marble 
statue  of  the  dog  who  died  for  grief  at  the  tomb 
of  his  master.  Here  is  also  a  fine  monument  and 
statue  of  Grotius  —  but  I  shall  leave  nothing  to 
tell  you  on  my  return,   if  I  spin  out  my  letter 
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much  longer.  You  see  by  its  rough  dress,  that 
I  have  neither  pens  nor  patience  to  copy.  We 
are  going  to  the  play,  and  the  necessary  refresh- 
ment of  tea  obliges  me  to  close.  I  hope  soon  to 
hear  from  you.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  you  read 
this  to  the  Colonel ;  I  feel  too  proud  to  let  him 
see  it. 

Adieu.    Papa  calls  to  tea  again,  and  you  know 
that  I  must  hasten.     Love  to  you  all. 

Yours,  a.  a. 


LETTER  XXVI. 
TO  MRS.   SMITH,   FALMOUTH. 

Portsmouth  Fountain,  April  2,  1788. 


DEAR   CHILD  : 


April  the  2d,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  my  dear  grandson,  whom  I  am  half  distracted 
to  see  again,  with  all  his  pretty,  winning  pranks. 
God  bless  and  preserve  the  dear  boy,  and  grant 
us  all  a  happy  meeting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  water. 

We  left  London  on  Sunday,  about  two  o'clock, 
and  arrived  here  on  Monday  evening,  having 
made  a  very  good  exchange  of  the  Bath  hotel  for 
the  Fountain.  The  Bath  hotel  is  totally  changed 
from  what  it  was  when  we  were  there  three  years 
ago,  even  in  price  ;  for  I  think,  with  worse  things, 
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it  is  still  more  extravagant.  But  adieu  to  that. 
Just  before  we  set  out.  Col.  Trumbull  brought 
Col.  Smith's  letter,  written  at  Bath,  and  the  two 
letters  of  recall,  the  day  after  the  fare,  be  sure ; 
they  who  posted  and  sent  them  must  have  thought 
so  at  the  time.  But  this  is  the  way  they  always 
have  done  business.  Your  papa  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lord  C,  and  enclosed  it  and  another  to  the  Baron 
de  Nagal.  I  do  not  think  it  wholly  improbable 
that  by  the  time  Col.  Smith  gets  half  way  home, 
he  may  be  appointed  to  Lisbon  ;  yet  I  own  this  is 
a  circumstance  I  should  not  rejoice  at.  It  would 
distress  me  to  have  you  so  far  from  me,  and  then 
the  terrors  of  the  climate  would  still  add  to  my 
anxiety.  But  these  are  mere  conjectural  evils,  of 
which  you  know  I  am  not  very  fond.  My  max- 
im is  rather  to  enjoy  thepresent,  prudently  guard- 
ing for  the  future,  and  thinking  with  Pope, 

(l  What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 
Let  me  not  cast  away." 

We  are  g-oing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  soon  as 
the  wind  changes  ;  while  it  holds  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, the  ship  cannot  get  down,  if  Callihan  was 
otherwise  ready,  which  I  do  not  believe  he  is. 
Sunday  next  is  the  day  on  which  the  packet  is  to 
sail,  I  think.  I  wish  to  hear  from  you  before  I 
leave  this  place.  There  are  but  two  days  in  the 
week  that  the  post  goes  from  this  place  to  Fal- 

6* 
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mouth  —  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  I  shall  leave 
orders  here,  that  the  letters  may  be  sent  to  us, 
should  any  come  after  we  have  passed  over.  I 
fear  we  shall  not  get  away  this  week,  if  we  do  in 
the  next ;  on  my  own  account  I  should  not  care, 
but  every  day  makes  it  worse  for  others. 

I  hope  your  throat  is  quite  well,  as  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  mention  it,  and  my  little  boy's  teeth 
quite  through.  I  don't  like  the  idea  that  he 
will  quite  forget  me.  "We  want  him  here  to 
enliven  the  scene ;  for  it  is,  you  may  well  sup- 
pose, solitary  enough.  Your  papa  reads  Mr. 
Necker's  last  publication  upon  the  importance  of 
religious  opinions,  which  he  likes  very  much; 
and  I  amuse  myself  in  perusing  a  book  Mr.  Dilly 
sent  me  as  a  present,  called  "Mentoria?"  written 
by  a  Mrs.  Murray,  who  is  preceptress  to  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Col.  Smith, 
and  to  my  dear  William.  Your  papa  sends  you 
his  blessing. 

I  am,  my  dear  child,  most  affectionately, 

Yours,         A.  Adams. 
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LETTER  XXVH. 

I 

TO    MRS-    SMITH,  FALMOUTH. 

Isie  of  Wight,  April  9th,  1788. 

MT   DEAR  CHILD! 

It  is  now  ten  days  since  we  left  London,  and 
have  been  waiting  at  Portsmouth  and  here  for 
the  ship,  but  cannot  yet  learn  that  she  has  passed 
Gravesend.  The  weather  is  fine,  but  this  waiting 
is  very  tedious,  in  a  place  where  we  have  no  ac- 
quaintance, and  very  little  to  interest  or  amuse  us. 

We  took  a  ride,  yesterday,  to  Newport,  the 
principal  town  in  the  island,  and  visited  Caris- 
brook  Castle.  This  place  is  famous  not  only  for 
its  antiquity,  but  for  having  been  used  as  a  prison 
for  Charles  the  First,  who  retired  to  it  from 
Hampton  Court  as  a  place  of  safety,  but  was  af- 
terwards confined  there  as  a  prisoner.  This  cas- 
tle is  now  in  ruins,  and  no  person  can  give  any 
account  of  its  origin.  The  first  mention  of  it 
which  history  gives,  is  about  the  year  530.  It 
was  then  said  to  be  a  place  of  some  strength  ;  its 
situation  is  upon  a  very  high  eminence,  and  the 
mount  which  supports  the  citadel  must  have  been 
an  immense  labour,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
work  of  art.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of 
fourscore  steps  ;  but  then  one  is  amply  repaid  for 
the  fatigue,  as  it  gives  you  an  extensive  view  of 
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the  town  and  river  of  Newport,  the  harbour  of 
Cowes,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  many  oth- 
er adjacent  parts. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  this  castle 
is  a  well,  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  so  well 
stoned  that  the  lapse  of  ages  does  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  have  injured  it.  It  is  within  the  castle, 
under  cover,  and  the  woman  who  conducted  us 
carried  a  lantern,  by  which  she  lighted  a  large 
paper  and  threw  into  the  well,  that  we  might  see 
its  depth.  She  also  threw  a  pin  in,  the  sound  of 
which  resounded  like  a  large  stone.  The  water 
is  drawn  up  by  an  ass,  which  walks  in  a  wheel  like 
a  turn-spit  dog.  The  whole  place  is  delightful, 
though  in  ruins.  This  island  is  a  beautiful  spot, 
taken  all  together,  very  fertile,  and  highly  culti- 
vated; but  water,  and  not  land,  is  the  object  we 
have  now  in  view,  and  knowing  that  we  must 
pass  it,  renders  every  delay  painful. 

I  wrote  you  from  London  and  from  Portsmouth, 
but  have  not  received  a  single  line  from  you  since 
you  left  me.  From  Mr.  Smith  we  received  let- 
ters, whilst  he  Was  at  Bath,  which  is  the  last  I 
heard  from  you.  As  the  wind  is  so  contrary,  I 
shall  venture  to  send  this,  in  expectation  that  you 
have  not  yet  sailed,  and  requesting  you  to  write 
and  direct  your  letter  to  the  Fountain  Inn, 
Cowes,  at  Mrs.  Symes'.  Send  it  by  the  cross- 
road post  to  Southampton,  by  which  means  it  will 
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reach  us.  How  is  my  dear  sweet  boy?  I  think  of 
him  by  day,  and  dream  of  him  by  night.  O,  what 
a  relief  would  his  sportive  little  pranks  have  been 
to  me,  in  the  tedious  hours  of  waiting,  —  waiting 
for  winds,  for  captain,  for  vessel.  1  fear  all  my 
patience  will  be  exhausted. 

I  took  only  a  few  books,  and  a  little  sewing, 
all  of  which  were  exhausted  in  one  week.  We  got 
some  little  recruit,  yesterday,  at  Newport ;  but 
that  will  soon  be  out.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  my 
dear  child  —  how  you  are  like  to  be  accommo- 
dated, and  the  name  of  the  packet  and  captain. 
We  have  written  to  Callihan,  but  I  know  he  will 
take  his  own  time,  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
you  it  shall  be  yours.  I  think  he  might  get  to  the 
Downs,  if  he  would  exert  himself. 

My  love  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  my  little  charmer. 
Your  father  sends  his  love  to  you  all. 

I  am,  my  dear  child,  most  affectionately, 

Yours,       Abigail  Adams. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 


TO   MISS    ADAMS. 

On  board  ship,  May  18th,  1788. 


MY   DEAR   MAMMA! 


I  rose  this  morning  with  a  fair  prospect  of  land- 
ing" before  night,  but  alas,  we  are  immersed  in  fogs 
and  darkness.  We  have  been  within  a  few  hours 
sail  of  New- York,  for  several  days ;  but  fogs, 
calms,  and  contrary  winds,  have  deprived  us  of 
the  happiness  of  seeing  our  native  land  ;  it  is  a 
most  mortifying  situation.  I  hope  you  have  not 
known  from  experience  to  what  a  degree  it  is 
teasing  ;  but  that  you  are  now  safely  landed  and 
happily  enjoying  the  sweet  society  of  children, 
relations,  and  friends. 

We  arrived  in  Halifax,  the  fourth  week  after 
our  sailing  from  Falmouth,  on  the  5th  of  April. 
We  were  at  Halifax  three  days.  Colonel  Smith 
received  a  card  from,  and  dined  with  the  Governor, 
who  was  very  civil.  The  town  is  larger  than  I 
expected  to  find  it ;  it  is  situated  like  Haverhill, 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  I  believe,  about  as 
large  ;  the  buildings  are  all  of  wood,  and  painted 
white,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  stone, 
and  looks  very  neat.  The  inhabitants  are  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  plenty  and  cheap,  from  Bos- 
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ton  and  New- York ;  and  they  have  fish  from  the 
ocean. 

Here  are  two  or  three  regiments,  and  several 
frigates.  Admiral  Sawyer  has  the  command  upon 
this  station.  The  people  are  trembling,  lest  the 
port  should  be  shut  against  the  American  supplies; 
and  they  are  in  fear  of  starving,  if  they  should  be 
strictly  prohibited.  The  country  around  is  a  per- 
fect heath  ;  there  was  not  the  least  verdure  to  be 

seen ;  they  speak  much  in  favour  of  the  climate. 
********* 

We  were  in  all  six  cabin  passengers.     I  wrote 

you  from  Falmouth  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T ;  he 

is  a  native  of  Maryland,  sent  early  to  England  for 
his  education ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  that 
this  was  the  motive  of  his  visit,  unless  to  be  tho- 
roughly knowing  in  the  career  of  New-Market, 
Brooks,  and  every  species  of  gambling,  extrava- 
gance, and  dissipation,  was  the  education  intend- 
ed for  him  ;  he  is  a  Lieutenant  of  the  British  Navy, 
was  on  board  the  Somerset,  and  a  prisoner  in  Boston 
during  the  war.  Three  years  since  he  ran  off  with, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Admiral,  a  step 
which  I  believe  every  person  but  herself,  thinks  she 
has  much  cause  to  repent  of.  It  is  said  he  has  run 
through  his  own  fortune,  and  a  fortune  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  which  his  brother,  who  died  in 
the  East  Indies,  left  him ;  and  is  now  much  in  ad- 
vance.    They  are  now  upon  a  visit  to  his  father, 
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who   is  a   man   of  property  in  Maryland ;   and 

strange  as  it  may  appear,  although  Mrs.  T is 

of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  pleasing  in  her  per- 
son and  manners,  she  appears  greatly  attached  to 
him,  and  to  be  happy.  I  never  saw  two  persons, 
who  excited  in  my  mind  so  much  surprise. 

LordMountmorris  was  another  singular  charac- 
ter; his  going  to  America  was  the  decision  of  half 
an  hour;  he  wished  us  a  pleasant  passage  when 
we  went  on  board  the  packet,  at  three  o'clock,  and 
before  four  o'clock,  came  himself  with  his  luggage, 
for  America.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  gone 
to  New-York;  but  an  invitation  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  spend  a  few  months  with  him  at  Halifax, 
detained  him  there.  Mr.  Lyle,  an  Irishman,  and 
a  civil  decent  young  man,  was  the  sixth.  The 
master  of  the  ship  was  very  young,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  coast  of  America,  obstinate  and 
positive  in  his  opinions,  without  judgment,  and 
having  but  little  experience.  The  surgeon,  as 
ignorant  a  young  man,  as  perhaps,  ever  prac- 
tised in  his  profession ;  coarse  and  rough  in  his 
manners.  From  this  description  you  may  easily 
imagine,  that  we  could  not  be  much  pleased  with 
our  situation.  All  that  was  left  for  us,  was  to 
make  the  best  of  it ;  we  neither  complained,  fret- 
ted, scolded,  or  used  any  ungentle  terms  of  dis- 
content, but  were  silent  upon  most  occasions,  as 
we  could  not  join  in  the  conversation,  which  was 
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engrossed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  upon  such 
topics  as  we  were  happy  not  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with ;  we  should  have  been  happy,  could  we 
have  retired,  but  that  was  impossible.  It  is,  I  hope, 
almost  at  an  end.  I  shall  rejoice  when  we  are 
landed  safely  in  New- York. 

New-York,  May  20th,  1788. 

This  day,  my  dear  mamma,  completes  a  week 
since  we  arrived  in  this  city.  Colonel  Smith's 
friend,  Mr.  McCormick,  came  on  board  and  con- 
ducted us  to  his  house,  where  I  have  been  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness  and  attention.  My  mam- 
ma and  Miss  M.  Smith  came  to  town  on  Friday, 
and  on  Sunday  I  went  over  to  Long  Island,  to 
visit  the -other  part  of  the  family;  it  is  a  family 
where  affection  and  harmony  prevail ;  you  would 
be  charmed  to  see  us  all  together  ;  our  meeting 
was  joyful  and  happy. 

"  Twas  such  a  sober  scene  of  joy,  as  angels  well  might  keep, 
A  joy  prepared  to  weep." 

My  time,  since  my  arrival,  has  been  wholly  oc- 
cupied in  receiving  visits  and  accepting  invita- 
tions. I  have  dined  at  General  Knox's ;  Mrs.  K. 
has  improved  much  in  her  appearance.  The 
General  is  not  half  so  fat  as  he  was.     Yesterday 

we  dined  at  Mr. in  company  with  the  whole 

corps  diplomatique  ;  Mr. is  a  most  pleasing 

VOL.   II.  7 
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man,  plain  in  his  dress  and  manners,  but  kind,  af- 
fectionate, and  attentive;  benevolence  is  portrayed 

in    every  feature.      Mrs. dresses   gay   and 

showy,  but  very  pleasing  upon  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance. The  dinner  was  a  la  mode  Franpaise,  and 
exhibited  more  of  European  taste  than  I  expected 
to  have  found.  Mr.  Guardoque  was  as  chatty 
and  sociable  as  his  countryman  Del  Campo  ;  Lady 

Temple,  civil;  Sir  J ,  more  of  the  gentleman 

than  I  ever  saw  him.  The  French  minister  is  a 
handsome  and  apparently  polite  man ;  the  Mar- 
chioness his  sister,  the  oddest  figure  eyes  ever  be- 
held ;  in  short,  there  is  so  much  said  of  and  about 
her,  and  so  little  of  truth  can  be  known,  that  I 
cannot  pretend  to  form  any  kind  of  judgment  in 
what  manner  or  form,  my  attention  would  be  pro- 
perly directed  to  her;  she  speaks  English  a  little, 
is  very  much  out  of  health,  and  was  taken  ill  at 

Mr. ,  before  we  went  to  dinner,  and  obliged 

to  go  home. 

Congress  are  sitting ;  but  one  hears  little  more 
of  them,  than  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  new 
discovered  planet.  The  President  is  said  to  be  a 
worthy  man  ;  his  lady  is  a  Scotch  woman,  with 
the  title  of  Lady  Christina  Griffin  j  she  is  out  of 
health,  but  appears  to  be  a  friendly  disposed  wo- 
man ;  we  are  engaged  to  dine  there  next  Tuesday  ; 
Mr.  Franks  is  first  aid-de-camp. 

Every  one  is  kind  and  civil  in  their  inquiries, 
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respecting  my  father.  Some  persons  expected  he 
would  have  taken  New- York  in  his  way  home ; 
others  expect  he  will  make  them  a  visit  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  ;  every  body  inquires  if  he 
is  not  coming ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
idea  that  he  will  come;  he  will  judge  for  himself 
of  the  propriety  of  a  visit  to  this  place.  1  need 
not  say,  that  to  see  both  my  parents  here,  would 
contribute  greatly  to  my  happiness.  Be  pleased 
to  present  me,  affectionately,  to  my  dear  papa. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.  P ,  .embarked  in   the  last 

French  packet,  for  France,  both  of  them  as  much 
insane  as  ever ;  they  had  heard  of  the  death  of  their 
daughter,  and  pretended  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
their  return  to  Europe.  I  am  told  that  they  found 
their  estate  much  more  productive  than  they  had 
ever  expected,  and  are  going  to  bring  an  action 

against   Mr.  L ,  for  the  produce,  which  has 

been  regularly  deposited  in  his  hands. 

We  have  taken  a   house  upon  Long  Island, 

twelve  miles  from  the  city;  it  is  pleasantly  situated, 

and  has  a  good  garden,  with  about  fifty  acres  of 

land. 

*         *         *         *         * .       *         *         *  # 

I  thought  I  had  no  local  attachments,  but  I  find 
a  strong  penchant  towards  your  city ;  but  I  do 
not  give  a  preference,  lest  I  might  be  disappoint- 
ed, were  I  to  visit  Boston  at  this  time  :  our  minds 
are  strangely  but  happily  flexible,  and  very  soon 
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are  we  assimilated  to  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  placed,  either  by  design  or  accident. 

I  was  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  sincerely  do  I  sympathize  with  my  friend 
in  her  affliction.  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  me 
kindly  to  her,  and  present  my  kindest  remem- 
brance to  all  my  friends  who  inquire  after  me. 

We  are  impatiently  expecting  to  hear  of  your 
safe  arrival.  I  have  written  at  my  leisure,  intend- 
ing to  forward  my  letter,  by  the  first  opportunity, 
that  you  may,  upon  your  arrival,  hear  of  our  safety. 
Colonel  Smith  joins  me  in  his  affectionate  con- 
gratulations to  my  father  and  you,  upon  your  re- 
turn to  your  native  land.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
you  both  very  soon. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Ship  Lucretia,  May  29th,  1788. 


MY   DEAR  DAUGHTER: 


I  hope  you  are  safe  landed  at  Jamaica,  before 
this  time,  with  Mr.  Smith  and  my  sweet  boy  ;  how 
often  have  I  thought  of  him,  amidst  the  turbulent 
waves,  which  have  so  frequently  encompassed  us 
upon  our  passage,  and  prayed  that  you  might  have 
met  with  more  prosperous  gales,  and  a  shorter 
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passage  than  has  fallen  to  our  share.     On  the  20th 
of  April  we  embarked  from  Cowes,  from  whence 
I  wrote  you  ;  we  had  the  wind  fair  only  until  we 
past  the  Needles,  when  it  came  directly  ahead,  but 
the  tide  assisted  us,  and  we  strove  to  work  out  of 
the  channel  until  Monday  night,  when  it  blew  so 
hard  as  to  oblige  us  to  put  into  Portland  ;  here  we 
remained  a  whole  week,  the  same  wind  prevailing. 
This  pi  ace  is  just  by  Weymouth,  so  that  our  gentle- 
men went  twice  on  shore  during  the  week  ;  I  did 
not  venture,  as  the  wind  blew  very  high.     After  a 
week  lying  here,  the  wind  changed,  and  we  sail- 
ed with  a  northeaster;  this,  lasted   us  just  long 
enough  to  carry  us  out  of  the  channel,  when  the 
west  wind  set  in,  and  alternately  we  have  had  a 
violent  blow,  squalls  and  then  calms,  from  that  day 
to  the  present ;  sometimes  we  have  been  obliged 
to  lie  to,  and  once  to  put  in  our  dead-lights ;  for- 
tunately our  ship  is  much  easier  than  Hyde's,  or  as 
the  weather  has  been  much  worse,  I  know  not 
what  I  should  have  done.     'Tis  agreed  by  all  the 
hands,  that  they  never  knew  so  blustering  a  May. 
We  have  met  with  several  .ships,  with  which  we 
have  spoken ;  and  one  morning  after  a  very  heavy 
wind  we  espied  a  ship  in  distress,  having  lost  her 
masts  ;  we  steered  immediately  for  her,  and  found 

her  to  be  an  American  ship,  captain  M ,  called 

the  Thomas  and  Sally,  bound  to  Baltimore.    We 

lay  to,  and  sent  hands  on  board  of  her,   to  assist 

7* 
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in  getting  up  another  mast.  We  sent  our  old  doc- 
tor on  board  to  bleed  two  men,  much  hurt  by  the 
fall  of  their  masts;  and  Mr.  Boyd,  one  of  our  pas- 
sengers, said  he  would  go  on  board  and  see  if  there 
were  any  passengers ;  as  the  sea  ran  high  I  thought 
it  was  rather  dangerous,  but  he  was  young  and 
enterprising ;  our  mate,  carpenter,  doctor,  and  four 
sailors,  accompanied  him.  It  was  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon before  they  could  get  back,  and  really  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  for  the  wind  had  increas- 
ed to  a  storm  and  the  sea  ran  mountain  high;  we 
were  all  very  anxious  for  them,  but  happily  they 
all  returned  safe ;  Mr.  Boyd  bringing  us  an  account, 
that  there  were  four  passengers  on  board,  amongst 
whom  was  poor  Hindman,  almost  terrified  to  death ; 
but  as  the  ship  was  a  very  good  one,  and  they  had 
got  up  a  new  mast,  we  left  them,  we  hope,  safe. 
We  spoke  the  same  day  with  a  brig  from  London 
to  Virginia,  and  an  American  ship  from  Bordeaux 
to  Boston.  For  these  four  days  past  we  have  had 
finer  weather,  but  alas  no  good  winds,  and  no 
prospect  of  reaching  Boston  until  the  middle  of 
June,  if  then. 

You  will  be  anxious  to  know  how  we  have 
done :  really  better  than  my  fears.  With  respect  to 
myself,  1  have  been  less  seasick  than  when  I 
crossed  before  :  want  of  sleep  I  have  suffered  more 
from.  Your  papa  has  been  very  well.  But  Esther 
you  say,  what  have  you  done  with  her  ?     Yester- 
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day  at  five,  she  had  a  daughter,  a  poor  little  starv- 
ling,  but  with  special  lungs,  old  nurse  Comis  is 
just  the  thing,  never  sick,  can  eat  and  sleep,  at  all 
times,  as  well  as  any  sailor  on  board.  We  got 
through  this  business  much  better  than  I  feared 
we  should.  I  had  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to 
dress  the  little  animal,  who  was  buried  in  its 
clothes.  At  present,  we  seem  to  want  only  a  good 
wind.  I  am  almost  exhausted,  and  my  patience 
wearied  out;  if  we  had  been  favoured  with  a 
fair  wind,  we  should  have  got  home  before  this 
matter  took  place.  Brisler  has  been  much  the 
sickest  person  on  board  ship.  I  expected  him  to 
have  been  half  nurse,  instead  of  which,  he  has 
wanted  constant  nursing.  I  hope  and  pray,  I  may 
never  again  be  left  to  go  to  sea:  of  all  places,  it  is 
the  most  disagreeable,  such  a  sameness,  and  such 
a  tossing  to  and  fro.  Our  passengers  are  agree- 
able ;  our  captain  is  very  clever;  our  ship  very 
clean.  We  have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for. 
Adieu !  Yours, 

A.   A. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

TO   MRS.   ADAMS. 

New- York,  June  15th,  1788. 

We  are  anxiously  expecting,  by  the  arrival  of 
every  post,  to  hear  of  your  safety  and  health.  I 
begin  to  be  very  impatient  to  hear  of  an  event 
in  which  I  am  so  much  interested.  I  fear  that 
you  have  been  detained  in  England  longer  than 
you  expected,  perhaps,  by  the  receipt  of  the  let- 
ters Col.  Smith  forwarded  from  Bath  to  my  father. 
Mr.  Jay  was  very  much  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  entrusted  them,  should  have 
been  so  very  deficient  in  punctuality  as  to  keep 
them  so  long  after  his  arrival.         #         #         # 

We  are  treated,  here,  with  great  politeness, 
civility,  and  friendship.  We  were  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Governor,  which  was  a  very  particular 
favour.  He  nor  his  family  either  visit,  or  are 
visited  by,  any  families,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate life,  of  this  place.  He  sees  no  company,  and 
is  not  much  beloved  or  respected.  His  conduct 
in  many  respects  is  censured,  perhaps  unjustly; 
he  is  particular,  perhaps,  in  others.  That  he  is  a 
man  of  no  decided  character,  no  one  who  sees 
him  will  say.  To  me  he  appears  one  whose 
conduct  and  motives  of  action  are  not  to  be  seen 
through  upon  a  slight  examination.  The  part  he 
has  taken  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  Constitu- 
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tion  is  much  condemned.  What  are  his  motives, 
1  do  not  pretend  to  judge ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  acts  or  thinks  without  some  important 
motives.  Mrs.  Clinton  is  not  a  showy,  but  a  kind, 
friendly  woman.  She  has  five  daughters,  and 
one  son  ;  the  second  daughter  is  about  fourteen 
years  old,/  and  as  smart  and  sensible  a  girl  as  I 
ever  knew  — a  zealous  politician,  and  a  high  anti- 
Federalist.  The  Governor  does  not  conceal  his 
sentiments,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  he  has  given 
any  reasons  for  them.  His  family  are  all  politi- 
cians.    He  set  off,  yesterday,  for  the  Convention. 

General  and  Mrs.  Knox  have  been  very  polite 
and  attentive  to  us.  Mrs.  Knox  is  much  altered 
from  the  character  she  used  to  have.  She  is  neat 
in  her  dress,  attentive  to  her  family,  and  very  fond 
of  her  children.  But  her  size  is  enormous  ;  I  am 
frightened  when  I  look  at  her ;  I  verily  believe 
that  her  waist  is  as  large  as  three  of  yours,  at 
least. 

Sir  John  Temple  has  taken  upon  himself  very 
singular  airs  respecting  us.  It  has  been  his  con- 
stant custom  to  visit  every  stranger  who  came  to 
town,  upon  his  arrival.  Lady  Temple  called 
upon  me,  at  a  very  late  day  after  we  arrived  ;  but 
Sir  J.  has  not  visited  Col.  Smith,  and  says  to 
others,  that  he  does  not  know  in  what  manner  to 
behave  to  Col.  Smith,  because  he  does  not  know 
how  he  took  leave — whether  it  was  a  gracious 
reception  that  he  met  with. 
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I  returned  Lady  Temple's  visit  by  a  card,  with- 
out asking  tor  her,  which  she  complains  of.  I  re- 
spect Lady  Temple,  and  as  it  is  probable  we  shall 
often  meet  at  a  third  place,  I  wished  to  be  upon 
civil  terms  with  her  —  particularly  as  she  lias  of- 
ten expressed  a  regard  for  me  since  she  has  been 
here.    *  •     *       *       •    Nor  will  I  exchange 

visits  with  any  lady,  where  my  husband  is  not 
received  with  equal  attention. 

I  hear  that  my  father  is  chosen  a  delegate  for 
Congress  the  next  year.  1  hope  he  will  accept, 
for,  independent  of  my  wish  that  lie  should  not 
retire  from  public  business,  I  think  his  presence 
in  Congress  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  reform- 
tog  the  wrong  sentiment!  and  opinions  that  many 
are  biased  by.  Both  precept  and  example  aw 
wanting  iicrc  ;  and  his  sentiments  in  politics  are 
more  respected  than  many  other  persons.  It  is 
said  he  must  come  and  be  President  the  next  year. 
It  is,  in  some  degree,  his  duty  to  attend  the  calls 
of  his  State,  when  he  will  be  so  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  the  whole. 

Every  body  is  looking  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Constitution,  with  great  expecta- 
tions of  receiving  advantage  from  it.  To  me,  I 
confess,  the  consequences  are  problematical  ;  and 
should  any  one  or  more  States  continue  to  oppose 
it,  and  refuse  to  adopt  it,  melancholy  will  be  the 
scenes  which  ensue,  I  fear. 
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The  more  one  sees  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
business  of  life,  of  the  less  importance  do  we  think 
them.  There  are  very  few  who  have  not  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  in  view ;  and  there  are  so 
many  little  causes  intermingled  with  the  really 
important,  that  I  begin  to  think  that  disinterested- 
ness is  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
vocabulary. 

June  22. 

This  morning  I  was  made  very  happy  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  informing  us 
of  your  safe  arrival.  I  hope,  by  the  next  post,  to 
hear  particularly,  from  either  my  father  or  your- 
self. Mr.  Smith  mentions  that  you  have  a  lame 
hand  ;  I  hope  it  is  not  a  serious  matter.  I  am 
impatient  to  know  more  particularly  respecting 
your  and  my  father's  health,  and  minutely  res- 
pecting your  passage.  I  fear  your  patience  was 
;il most  exhausted  by  Capt.  Callihan's  delays. 

Wc  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  my 
father  and  yourself  here  in  the  autumn;  be 
so  good  as  to  inform  me  whether  you  propose 
coming. 

Bunyan  arrived  last  week,  and  we  expect  to 
get  settled  in  our  house  at  Jamaica  next  week. 
I  was  upon  a  visit  to  Col.  Smith's  family  the  last 
week,  and  returned  to  town  last  night.  I  left 
your  grandson  in  the  care  of  his  grandmamma. 
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He  has  grown  surprisingly,  but  does  not  yet  go 
alone;  he  has  not  courage  enough,  and  is  too 
wild  to  venture  himself.  I  endeavour  to  make 
him  recollect  his  grandpapa  and  mamma,  and  he 
seems  to  remember  your  goodness  to  him. 

Col.  Smith  desires  me  to  present  his  duty,  and 
affectionate  congratulation  upon  your  safe  arrival. 
He  will  write  soon  himself. 

I  am,  with  sincere  affection, 

Your  dutiful  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

Braintree,  July  7th,  1788. 

MY  DEAR   CHILD  *. 

It  has  been  no  small  mortification  to  me  since 
my  arrival  here,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  hold 
a  pen,  or  use  my  hand  in  writing,  until  this  day. 
I  came  on  shore  with  three  whitloes  upon  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers  of  my  right,  and  two  upon 
the  left  hand,  so  that  I  could  not  do  the  least  thing 
for  myself.  I  begged  my  friends  to  write,  and  let 
you  know  of  our  arrival,  after  a  very  tedious 
passage  of  eight  weeks  and  two  days.  My  first 
inquiry  was  of  Mr.  Knox,  who  came  on  board  as 
soon  as  we  made  the  light-house,  after  my  dear 
son  and  daughter ;  and  by  him  I  had  the  happi- 
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ness  to  learn  of  your  safe  arrival.  When  I  came 
up  to  town,  I  received  your  kind  letter  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  ;  it  afforded  me  much  enter- 
tainment. I  wrote  vou  one  letter  at  sea,  which 
contained  a  statement  of  occurrences  until  a  fort- 
night before  our  arrival,  when  my  fingers  began 
to  torment  me. 

The  newspapers  have  no  doubt  informed  you 
of  our  gracious  reception,  and  of  our  residence  at 
the  Governor's;  from  whom,  and  his  lady,  we 
received  the  most  pointed  civility  and  attention, 
as  well  as  from  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Bos- 
ton. The  Governor  was  for  escorting  us  to  Brain- 
tree  in  his  coach  and  four,  attended  by  his  light 
horse  ;  and  even  Braintree  was  for  coming  out  to 
Milton  bridge  to  meet  us,  but  this  we  could  by  no 
means  assent  to.  Accordingly  we  quitted  town 
privately ;  your  papa  one  day,  and  I  the  next. 
We  went  to  our  worthy  brother's,  where  we  re- 
mained until  the  next  week,  when  our  furniture 
came  up.  But  we  have  come  into  a  house  not 
half  repaired,  and  I  own  myself  most  sadly  dis- 
appointed. In  height  and  breadth,  it  feels  like  a 
wren's  house.  Ever  since  I  came,  we  have  had 
such  a  swarm  of  carpenters,  masons,  farmers,  as 
have  almost  distracted  me  —  every  thing  all  at 
once,  with  miserable  assistance.  In  short,  I  have 
been  ready  to  wish  I  had  left  all  my  furniture 
behind.      The  length  of  the  voyage   and    heat 

VOL.  II.  8 
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of  the  ship  greatly  injured  it ;  some  we  cannot 
get  up,  and  the  shocking  state  of  the  house  has 
obliged  me  to  open  it  in  the  garret  But  I  will 
not  tire  you  with  a  recital  of  all  my  troubles. 

I  hope  soon  to  embrace  you,  my  dear  children, 
in  Braintree ;  but  be  sure  you  wear  no  feathers, 
and  let  Col.  Smith  come  without  heels  to  his 
shoes,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  walk  upright.  But 
we  shall  be  more  arranged  by  that  time,  and,  I 
hope,  the  chief  of  our  business  done.  We  have 
for  my  comfort,  six  cows,  without  a  single  con- 
venience for  a  dairy.  But  you  know  there  is  no 
saying  nay. 

Sweetly  do  the  birds  sing.  I  will  not  tell  you 
your  brother  is  here,  because  he  has  not  written 
to  you.  But  I  must  leave  off,  or  you  will  think 
me  as  bad  as  Esther  ;  indeed,  I  feel  almost  be- 
wildered. 

Affectionately  yours, 

A.  Adams. 
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LETTER  XXXIL 
TO    MRS.    SMITH,    JAMAICA,    L.  I. 

Braintree,  July  16,  1788. 

MY   DEAR    CHILD  .* 

Your  mamma's  hand  has  been  wholly  unable  to 
hold  a  pen,  without  exquisite  pain,  from  the  time 
of  our  arrival ;  and  I  am  afraid  your  brothers  have 
not  done  their  duty  in  writing  to  you.  Indeed, 
I  scarcely  know  what  apology  to  make  for  my- 
self. Would  you  believe  this  is  the  first  day  that 
I  have  taken  a  pen  into  my  hand  since  I  came 
ashore  ? 

I  am  happy  to  hear  from  all  quarters  a  good 
character  of  all  your  brothers.  The  oldest  has 
given  decided  proofs  of  great  talents,  and  there  is 
not  a  youth  of  his  age  whose  reputation  is  higher 
for  abilities,  or  whose  character  is  fairer  in  point  of 
morals  or  conduct.  The  youngest  is  as  fine  a 
youth  as  either  of  the  three,  if  a  spice  of  fun  in 
his  composition  should  not  lead  him  astray. 
Charles  wins  the  heart,  as  usual,  and  is  the  most 
of  a  gentleman  of  them  all. 

You,  my  dear  daughter,  are  in  new  scenes, 
which  require  new  duties.  Mr.  Smith's  mother 
has  a  right  to  all  the  dutiful  filial  respect,  affec- 
tion, and  attention,  that  you  can  show  her  ;  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  you  ought  to  consider  as 
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your  own.  When  I  say  this,  I  say  no  more  than 
what  I  know  must  long  ago  have  occurred  to  a 
lady  of  your  reflection,  discretion,  and  sensibility. 

I  wish  to  be  informed,  as  fully  as  may  be  with 
propriety,  of  Mr.  Smith's  views.  My  desire  would 
be  to  hear  of  him  at  the  bar,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  most  independent  place  on  earth.  A  seeker 
of  public  employments  is,  in  my  idea,  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  of  all  men.  This  may  be  pride  ; 
but  if  it  is,  I  cannot  condemn  it.  I  had  rather 
dig  my  subsistence  out  of  the  earth  with  my  own 
hands,  than  be  dependent  on  any  favour,  public 
or  private ;  and  this  has  been  the  invariable 
maxim  of  my  whole  life.  Mr.  Smith's  merit  and 
services  entitle  him  to  expect  employment  under 
the  public ;  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  too 
much  spirit  as  well  as  honour,  to  solicit  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  meanness  for  any  thing.  But 
I  would  not  be  dependent ;  I  would  have  a  re- 
source. There  can  be  none  better  than  the  bar. 
I  hope  my  anxiety  for  his  and  your  welfare,  has 
not  betrayed  me  into  any  improper  expressions, 
or  unbecoming  curiosity. 

You  may  be  anxious,  too.  to  know  what  is  to 
become  of  me.  At  my  age,  this  ought  not  to  be 
a  question  ;  but  it  is.  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear 
child,  in  strict  confidence,  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  your  father  does  not  stand  very  high  in  the 
esteem,  admiration,  or  respect  of  his  country,  or 
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any  part  of  it.  In  the  course  of  a  long  absence 
his  character  has  been  lost,  and  he  has  got  quite 
out  of  circulation.  The  public  judgment,  the 
public  heart,  and  the  public  voice,  seem  to  have 
decreed  to  others  every  public  office  that  he  can 
accept  of  with  consistency,  or  honour,  or  reputa- 
tion ;  and  no  other  alternative  is  left  for  him,  but 
private  life  at  home,  or  to  go  again  abroad.  The 
latter  is  the  worst  of  the  two  ;  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  hear  of  him  on  a  trading  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  or  to  Surrinam,  or  Essequibo, 
before  you  will  hear  of  his  descending  as  a  public 
man  beneath  himself. 

Write  me  as  often  as  you  can,  and  believe  me 
Your  ever  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 
TO    MR.   ADAMS. 

Jamaica,  Long  Island,  July  27th,  1788. 

Last  Thursday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
my  dear  papa's  kind  letter  of  July  16th.  I  was  very 
impatient  to  hear  of  your  welfare.  My  mamma's 
letter,  received  a  few  days  before,  was  the  first 
particular  account  I  had  heard  of  the  situation  of 
the  health  of  my  dear  parents  since  your  arrival. 

8* 
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My  brothers  have  been  very  inattentive  to  me  ;  I 
fear  they  have  forgot  the  duties  they  owe  to  an 
elder  and  only  sister. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  sir,  to  hear 
from  you  that  they  sustain  good  and  amiable  char- 
acters. Young  men  who  pass  through  college 
without  any  imputation  of  misconduct,  have  laid 
a  very  good  foundation,  and  are  less  liable  to  fall 
into  errors  afterwards.  The  habit  of  well  doing 
is  not  easily  overcome,  and  when  it  is  the  result 
of  principle  and  judgment,  the  impression  is  so 
strong  upon  the  mind  as  to  influence  their  con- 
duct through  life.  May  you,  my  dear  sir,  never 
have  occasion  to  regret  the  conduct  of  any  of  your 
children  ;  but  that  you  may  have  cause  to  rejoice 
in  the  character  which  they  may  support  through 
life,  is  my  most  ardent  wish. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  solicitude  respecting 
my  friend  and  his  future  pursuits.  As  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, he  has  formed  no  determination  respecting 
his  future  career.  At  the  bar  there  are  so  many 
persons  already  established  by  a  course  of  prac- 
tice, who  are  known  in  the  State  by  common  re- 
port, that  there  is  but  little  encouragement  for  one 
who  by  long  absence  has  been  lost  in  public  view. 
There  is  a  strong  propensity  (perhaps  it  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence,)  in  the  people  of  this  country, 
to  misplace  the  absent  by  those  who  are  present. 
A  few  combining  accidental  circumstances  may 
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bring  a  man  into  notice;  he  will,  without  any- 
extraordinary  exertions  on  his  own  part,  rise  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  ;  the  enthusiasm  catches 
like  wild-fire,  and  he  is  in  the  popular  voice 
more  than  mortal. 

I  think  I  can,  in  our  own  State,  recollect  a.  few 
instances  of  this  kind,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  case 
throughout  the  continent,  both  in  public  life  and 
in  particular  professions. 

For  myself,  I  confess  my  attachment  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  I  think  the  study  of  it  the 
most  conducive  to  the  expansion  of  the  mind  of 
any  of  the  learned  professions  ;  and  1  think  we  see 
throughout  the  continent,  the  men  of  the  most 
eminence  educated  to  it.         *         *         *         * 

With  respect  to  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  you  in  opinion.  It  is  true  that  a 
very  long  absence  may  have  erased  from  the 
minds  of  many  your  services  ;  but  it  will  not  take 
a  long  time  to  renew  the  remembrances  of  them, 
and  you  will,  my  dear  sir,  soon  find  them  not 
obliterated. 

You  have,  in  a  late  pretended  friend,  a  real 
rival.  The  attention  lately  shown  you  was  the 
highest  proof  of  policy,  grounded  upon  fear,  that 
could  have  been  given  ;  it  was  intended  to  blind 
the  popular  eye,  (perhaps  it  may  for  a  time,)  but 
every  person  of  any  discernment  saw  through  the 
veil. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  you  will  either  be  elected 
to  the  second  place  upon  the  continent,  or  first  in 
your  own  State.  The  general  voice  has  assigned 
the  presidentship  to  General  Washington,  and  it 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  persons  whom  I 
have  heard  mention  the  subject,  that  the  vice- 
presidentship  would  be  at  your  option.  I  confess 
I  wish  it,  and  that  you  may  accept  it.  But  of  the 
propriety  of  this,  you  must  judge  best. 

This' State  has  adopted  the  Constitution  by  a 
majority  of  three  only.  It  has  given  great  joy  to 
many,  that  at  any  events  they  are  admitted  to  the 
Union.  There  have  been  great  exertions  made 
by  the  opposers  of  it,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
the  populace  against  its  adoption,  by  such  argu- 
ments as  would  have  most  weight  with  them 
— the  addition  of  taxes,  the  rise  of  provisions,  and 
some  of  the  most  improbable,  though  affecting  to 
the  lower  class  of  people,  that  could  be  invented. 
The  motives  of  some  persons  in  power  in  the 
State,  in  opposing  it,  have  been  attributed  to  self- 
ish views  ;  whether  just  or  unjust,  I  know  not. 

It  is  now  a  great  question  in  debate,  whether 
Congress  shall  remove  from  New- York,  and  great 
exertions  are  making  by  some  of  the  southern 
members,  to  get  them  to  return  to  Philadelphia. 
Upon  this  question,  I  presume  that  selfish  views 
actuate  all  who  are  violent  upon  either  side,  for 
I  do  not  see  that  any  material  advantage  can  arise 
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to  the  country  from  the  local  situation  of  Con- 
gress, except  such  as  contribute  to  the  conven- 
ience of  their  residence.  * 
Believe  me  your  affectionate  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
TO    MRS.   ADAMS,   BRAINTREE. 

New-York,  August  13th,  1788. 


MY   DEAR   MAMMA: 


We  came  to  town  last  evening  to  dine  (by  in- 
vitation) this  day,  with  the  President  of  Congress, 
and  this  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  6th.         *         *         *         * 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  had  so 
much  sickness  and  so '  many  other  perplexities  to 
encounter,  since  your  return ;  it  increases  my 
desire  to  be  with  you,  to  assist  you  all  in  my 
power.  I  hope  you  will  escape  sickness  yourself, 
and  I  wish  you  would  not  permit  your  mind  to 
be  anxious.  I  can  see,  through  your  letters,  that 
your  spirits  are  hurried,  and  your  mind  in  a  con- 
tinual agitation.  You  must  overcome  this,  or 
you  will  certainly  be  sick. 

Your  request,  my  dear  mamma,  for  me  to  make 
you  a  visit  in  November,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
comply  with  it.     If  I  undertake  the  journey  at  all 
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this  season,  it  must  be  much  sooner.  I  most  ar- 
dently wish  to  see  you,  and  sometimes  think  I 
cannot  permit  this  season  to  pass,  without  gratify- 
ing myself;  but  the  inconveniences  of  travelling 
are  so  great  in  this  country,  that  I  am  not  quite 
determined  about  the  matter.  Col.  Smith  wishes 
to  visit  General  Washington  ;  but  if  I  were  to  ex- 
press a  strong  desire  to  go  eastward,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  the  journey  as  soon  as  I 
wished.  But  we  must  sometimes  sacrifice  our 
wishes  to  convenience  and  prudence.  If  my  fa- 
ther should  come  on  in  November,  I  hope  you 
will  accompany  him,  for  I  shall  be  very  solicitous 
to  have  a  visit  from  you  at  that  time. 

What  to  say,  or  what  to  expect,  respecting  the 
future  governors  of  this  our  country,  I  know  not. 
When  eleven  States  have  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  reality  the  Congress  ought  to  have  no 
existence,  they  are  delaying  to  pass  the  ordinance 
for  the  organization  of  the  new  Government,  by 
party  cabals  and  intrigues,  by  disputing  where 
the  new  Government  shall  meet.  It  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  party,  totally.  Every  man 
consults  his  own  views,  and  endeavours  to  bring 
as  many  others  to  his  side  of  the  question  as  he 
can  have  any  influence  over.  A.  B.  has  built  a 
fine  house,  and  wants  to  remove  to  Philadelphia, 
that  he  may  outshine  brilliancy  itself.  Others 
have  different  views  ;  few,  I  believe,  consider  the 
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advantage  that  is  to  arise  to  the  whole  country,  or 
consult  convenience  at  all.  The  question  has 
now  been  many  weeks  in  debate,  and  is  not  yet 
decided. 

We  have  dined  to-day  at  the  President's  —  a 
company  of  twenty-two  persons,  many  members 
of  Congress,  Mr.  .  .  .  ,  &c.  Had  you  been  pres- 
ent, you  would  have  trembled  for  your  country, 
to  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  observed,  the  men 
who  compose  its  rulers.  Very  different,  I  believe, 
they  were  in  times  past.  All  were  high  upon  the 
question  now  before  them ;  some  were  for  it,  and 
others  against  it.  Mr.  .  .  .  was  the  only  silent 
man  at  table,  and  there  were  very  few  whose  be- 
haviour bore  many  marks  of  wisdom.  To  what 
a  state  this  country  is  approaching,  I  don't  know ; 
time  only  can  determine. 

It  is  reported  that  North  Carolina  has  rejected 
the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred. 
But  —  to  have  done  with  politics. 

Col.  Smith  has  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
Congress,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  business  in  Portugal.  I  do  not  hear 
that  any  new  appointments  are  likely  to  be  made 
to  any  foreign  power.  A  General  Armstrong,  a 
delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  is  the  man  looking 
forward  to  the  appointment  to  England. 

Mrs.  Knox  has  gone  out  of  town  for  some 
weeks  ;  but  when  I  see  her  I  will  mention  Cor- 
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nish  to  her.  I  told  her  that  such  a  person  was 
coming  out  with  you,  and  she  said  she  remem- 
bered her,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  her  again. 
General  Knox  is  in  Boston ;  perhaps  she  had  bet- 
ter see  him. 

Mr.  G  .  .  .  .  called  upon  me  this  morning ;  he 
tells  me  that  he  saw  my  father  and  yourself  in 
Boston.  He  is  just  the  same  precise,  formal  being 
as  he  used  to  be,  and  speaks  so  prettily  that  I 
could  not  understand  him.  *  *  * 
Your  affectionate  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

Jamaica,  September  7th,  1788. 


MY   DEAR  MAMMA  ; 


I  received,  on  Wednesday  last,  from  the  hands 

of  Mr.  T ,  your  letter,  No.  4,  of  August  25th. 

He  was  so  obliging  as  to  call  with  it  himself,  in 
company  with  Mr.  King.  *         *         * 

Mr.  George  Storer  came  out  last  evening  to 
pass  Sunday  with  us,  and  by  him  I  propose  to 
forward  my  letter.  He  is  very  civil  in  forward- 
ing letters  for  me,  and  is  disposed  to  be  sociable ; 
I  am  glad  that  he  is  pleased  with  his  visits  to  us. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  renewing  our  acquain- 
tance with  persons  to  whom  we  have  been  for- 
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merly  known  ;  and  particularly  so  to  one  who  is 
not  disposed  to  acquire  new  friendships,  or  con- 
tract new  acquaintances.  Unless  there  are  some 
very  apparently  attractive  traits  of  character  to  in- 
duce me  to  cherish  the  friendship  of  persons  with 
whom  I  become  acquainted,  I  do  not  find  much 
satisfaction  from  them. 

When  we  arrived  in  this  country,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  land  of  strangers.  There  were  but  two 
or  three  persons  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of,  and 
not  one  that  I  had  any  friendship  for.  I  was  visi- 
ted in  New-York  by  fifty  or  sixty  ladies  ;  I  re- 
turned their  visits,  and  here  the  acquaintance 
ceases.  There  are  a  few  families  that  I  have 
been  invited  to ;  some  I  have  visited  frequently, 
but  with  no  one  have  I,  or  shall  I,  ever  become 
intimate.  By  retiring  to  the  country  we  have 
avoided  the  society  of  those  with  whom  I  might 
have  (by  habit)  become  familiarly  acquainted, 
without  finding  any  thing  in  them  of  much  value 
or  importance. 

Ihave  been  several  times  to  New- York,  and 
have  been  treated,  upon  every  visit,  with  as  much 
civility  as  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  or  wished ; 
but  there  is  no  family  where  I  can  make  a  home, 
and  go  when  inclination  would  induce,  or  busi- 
ness necessitate  me,  with  freedom  and  unreserve  ; 
so  that  I  believe  I  shall  pass  most  of  my  time  at 
home,  to  which  I  find  myself  daily  more  and  more 

VOL.    II.  9 
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attached.  '  I  have  as  much  society  as  I  wish  in 
our  own  family,  and  to  me  it  is  more  agreeable 
than  any  other  I  could  find. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  could  make  us  a 
visit  with  my  father,  but  I  think  your  reasons 
against  it  are  very  forcible.  I  do  not  at  all  won- 
der that  my  brothers  dissuade  you  from  it.  Your 
presence  must  fill  up  a  great  vacancy  in  their 
minds. 

Although  I  wish  you  to  come  with  my  father, 
to  be  here  in  November,  yet  I  see  the  force  of 
your  objections  against  it.  You  would  not  be 
pleasantly  situated  in  New-York,  unless  my  father 
were  President  of  Congress  ;  but  if  you  will  come 
and  spend  a  few  months  with  us  in  the  country, 
and  papa  go  to  New-York  at  such  times  as  he 
must  attend  Congress,  it  would  make  us  very 
happy.  But  for  you  to  live  at  lodgings  in  New- 
York  would  not  do  at  all.  You  would  not  be 
much  pleased  with  the  society."  They  are  quite 
enough  dissipated.  Public  dinners,  public  days, 
and  private  parties,  may  take  up  a  person's  whole 
attention,  if  they  attend  to  them  all.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  gives  a  dinner  one  or  two  or 
more  days  every  week,  to  twenty  persons,  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  Mr.  Jay,  I  believe,  gives  a  din- 
ner almost  every  week  :  besides  the  corps  diplo- 
matique on  Tuesday  evenings,  Miss  Van  Berkell 
and  Lady  Temple  see  company ;  on  Thursdays, 
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Mrs.  Jay  and  Mrs.  Laforey,  the  wife  of  the  French 
Consul,  on  Fridays  ;  Lady  Christiana,  the  Presi- 

dentess  ;  and  on  Saturdays,  Mrs.  Secretary . 

Papa  knows  her,  and  to  be  sure,  she  is  a  curiosity. 
I  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  States  will  gen- 
erally appoint  new  members  to  Congress,  as  their 
time  of  continuance  will  be  so  short;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  members  who  now  hold  their  seats,  will 
be  too  fond  of  retaining  them  as  long  as  they  can, 
to  leave  their  States  long  unrepresented.  A  short 
time  will  determine  the  event.  I  think  the  present 
appearances  are,  that  this  Congress  will  continue 
together  until  March  ;  or  that  there  will  be  a  dis- 
solution of  all  government  for  several  months. 
For  these  two  months  past,  these  wise  counsellors 
have  been  disputing  and  debating  about  the  place 
where  the  new  Government  shall  meet.  The 
question  has  been  brought  on  every  day  for  the 
last  month,  and  is  not  yet  decided.  New-York 
and  Philadelphia  are  the  points  in  contest,  and 
neither  party  can  get  strong  enough  to  make  a 
majority  in  favour  of  either. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  my  politics  meet  with 
my  father's  approbation.  I  hear  from  many 
persons,  the  place  of  Vice  President,  or  Chief 
Justice,  assigned  to  him.  Many  persons  consider 
the  latter  as  the  most  respectable  situation,  and 
wish  my  father  in  it,  as  better  calculated  for  it 
than  any  other  man.     Mr.  Jay  has  also  been  men- 
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tioned  for  both,  and  I  suppose  every  State  have 
assigned  every  office  that  is  to  be  created,  to  per- 
sons belonging  to  themselves ;  as  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  have  already  found  men  within  the 
city,  to  whom  they  have  assigned  every  place 
that  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  people.  There 
was  such  a  list  given  out  not  long  since  ;  and  so 
I  presume  it  will  be  in  most  of  the  States. 

Mr. is  injuring  his  interest,  I  am  informed, 

by  his  conduct  towards  the  Lieutenant  G.  I  won- 
der how  he  comes  to  be  so  mistaken  in  his  poli- 
tics, for  in  general  he  has  discovered  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  enforces  himself  upon  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  see  by  the  papers  that  he  is  now  putting 
himself  into  the  observation  of  the  people,  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  To  me  his  motives  are  ob- 
vious ;  but  to  appear  opposed  to  him  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  the  surest  means  of  establishing 
his  wishes.     But  to  have  done  with  politics. 

There  are  eccentric  characters  in  all  stations. 
You  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
,  but  you  knew  her  by  reputation.  She  re- 
turned to  New- York  in  a  late  ship,  with  her  son, 

who  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. .     He 

is  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  lady  fifteen ; 
but  possessed  of  an  income  of  £500  per  year,  and 
a  fortune  in  reversion.  He  will  be  entitled  to  a 
fortune  of  £30,000  when  he  comes  of  age. 
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Mr.  B came  out  the  other  day,  and  dined 

with  us.    What  an  old  fop  !    I  was  sorry  to  hear 
by  him  that  Yolnay  had  failed  in  business,  since 

we  left  England,  and  that  Mrs.  O was  in  great 

distress  there. 

Col.  Smith  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Short  by  the 
last  packet,  which  mentioned  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paradise  in  Paris. 

Cutting  writes  volumes  of  speculation  to  Col. 
Smith,  upon  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  I  fear  will 
speculate  with  himself  until  he  is  ruined  for  any 
station  in  his  own  country. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 


LETTJER  XXXVI. 

Jamaica,  October  5th,  1788. 


MY  DEAR  MAMMA  I 


I  wrote  you  a  hasty  letter  from  New- York,  just 

to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours,  No.  5,  the 

week  before  last ;  since  which  I  have  not  heard 

from  you,  nor  have  I  had  an  opportunity  to  write. 

*******         * 

Pennsylvania  has  already  appointed  her  Sena- 
tors, who  are  Mr.  Morris  and  a  Mr.  McLain. 
Poor  is,   then,  disappointed ;    for  he   went 

home  to  make  interest  for  himself,  as  it  was  said. 

9# 
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There  are  two  gentlemen,  — the  one  I  mention- 
ed in  a  former  letter  from  the  southward,  and  the 
other  from  your  State,  who  is  now  in  Congress,  — 
who  are  looking  for  foreign  appointments.  We 
are  all  content  that  they  should  receive  what  they 
desire,  for  no  one  who  has  been  abroad  could,  1 
think,  wish  to  go  again,  knowing  how  matters 
must  be  situated. 

Professions  are  much  easier  made  than  fulfilled, 
especially  in  these  days  when  barter  is  the  fash- 
ion. The  maxim  of  the  present  time  is,  "  if  you 
can  be  of  service  to  me  in  promoting  my  views, 
I  will  give  you  my  assistance  in  yours/5  Fear 
oftener  actuates  to  friendly  offices,  than  love. 
But  I  am  not  surprised  at  these  things,  for  I  am 
vain  enough  to  think  I  can  see  as  far  into  persons' 
characters,  sentiments,  and  the  motives  which  di- 
rect their  conduct,  as  most  ladies  of  my  age  and 
experience. 

I  may,  sometimes  from  delicacy,  at  others  from 
pride,  suppress  my  opinions  ;  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  in  many  cases  I  think  right. 

My  father's  idea  of  returning  to  the  bar,  (unless 
he  is  placed,  as  he  ought  to  be,  in  a  situation  agree- 
able to  himself,)  is  what  I  should  expect  from 
him,  knowing  his  sentiments  as  I  do  ;  and  unless 
the  idea  militates  with  his  feelings,  I  can  see  no 
more  respectable  situation  in  private  life,  and  no 
one  so  independent  either  in  public  or  private,  as 
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he  would  establish  himself  in  ;  for  I  presume  the 
smaller  parts  of  the  practice  would  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded by  him,  and  left  to  young  practitioners. 
It  is  a  profession  which  I  do  venerate,  and  hope 
one  day  to  see  all  my  brothers,  if  it  is  their  choice, 
to  pursue  this  profession,  making  respectable  fig- 
ures in  it.  And,  if  it  is  not  looking  too  far  for- 
ward, I  would  hope  that  my  son  might  yet  become 
a  pupil  of  his  grandfather's.  Ever  since  I  have 
thought  at  all  upon  the  subject,  it  has  been 
my  opinion  that  the  study  of  law  tends  more 
to  mature  the  judgment,  and  establish  the  right 
character  of  the  man,  (provided  there  are  proper 
principles  for  the  foundation,)  than  any  other  pro- 
fession. There  are  men  without  principles  in 
every  profession.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ill  con- 
duct of  individuals  ought  to  lessen  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  profession  they  have  made  their 
study,  although  it  may  in  the  minds  of  some  per- 
sons have  this  tendency. 

The  recent  instance  of  perfidy  and  unheard  of 
atrocity,  which  you  mention  in  your  letter,  and 
which  has  made  much  talk  this  way,  ought  to 
brand  with  infamy  the  name  and  character  of  the 
author.  Yet  it  seems  hard  that  innocent  persons, 
if  there  are  any  such  connected  with  him,  should 
suffer  in  their  characters  and  reputations,  by  their 
affinity  to  this  fiend  of  wickedness.  This  family 
seems  devoted  to  misfortune  of  every  kind,  but  I 
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think  that  this  instance  must  be  the  criterion  of 
them. 

My  friends  must  have  thought  me  very  inat- 
tentive to  them,  if  they  have  not  yet  received  my 
letters.  1  have  answered  very  punctually  almost 
every  letter  I  have  received.  It  is  a  great  amuse- 
ment to  me,  writing  to  my  friends  at  this  distance. 
I  do  not  find  that  time  lessens  the  painfulness  of 
a  separation  from  our  friends ;  it  is  only  allevia- 
ted by  this  intercourse  by  letters.  You  have  been 
very  good  in  writing  me,  and  yet  when  I  do  not 
get  a  letter  for  several  weeks,  I  begin  to  grow  im- 
patient. You  must  not  omit  any  opportunity  of 
affording  me  this  source  of  satisfaction. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  request  to  have  my 
dear  boy  with  you  this  winter ;  but  this  is  a  sepa- 
ration I  cannot  think  of.     He  is  a  great  amuse- 
ment to  me,  and  becomes  daily  more  engaging. 
******* 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

Braintree,  November  11,  1788. 


MY   DEAR   CHILD 


Our  anxiety  for  you,  in  your  present  circum- 
stances and  situation  among  strangers,  (though 
we  doubt  not  you  have  many  friends,)  has  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  in  con- 
senting to  your  mother's  journey  to  Long  Island. 

**S*  -M.  %I»  ^fc»  «1*  Jt 

7v  Tt>  TP  *7T  "7v  *«• 

I  am  kindly  obliged  to  Col.  Smith  and  to  you, 
for  your  many  invitations,  and  1  have  a  great  de- 
sire to  see  you,  your  friends,  and  even  your  situa- 
tion. But,  as  long  as  this  political  squall  shall 
last,  I  can  scarcely  lie  asleep,  or  sit  still,  without 
censure,  much  less  ride  journeys  on  visits  to  my 
friends. 

If  my  future  employment  in  public  depends  on 
a  journey  to  New- York,  or  on  the  feather  of  being 
for  a  week  or  a  day  President  of  Congress,  1  will 
never  have  any  other  than  private  employments 
while  I  live.  I  am  willing  to  serve  the  public  on 
manly  conditions,  but  not  on  childish  ones ;  on 
honourable  principles,  not  mean  ones. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  in  which  I  fully 
concur  with  them,  that  there  will  be  no  Congress 
till  February  ;  nor  then,  but  merely  to  declare  the 
old  Government  dissolved,  and  the  new  one  in 
exercise  ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
me  to  go. 
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I  find  men  and  manners,  principles  and  opin- 
ions, much  altered  in  this  country,  since  I  left  it. 
Gen.  Knox  will  tell  you,  when  you  see  him,  how 
completely  I  am  initiated  in  the  order  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  without  any  vote  of  the  Society.  He 
has  obliged  me  by  two  short  visits,  and  is  the 
same  sensible  and  agreeable  man  as  when  I  for- 
merly knew  him. 

I  am,  my  dear  daughter,  with  much  affection, 

Yours, 

John  Adams. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 
TO   COL.   SMITH. 

Braintree,  Nov.  11th,  1788. 


DEAK   SIR  : 


I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Nesbit  of  Philadelphia,  and  am  very  sorry  I  could 
not  have  more  of  his  company.  He  was  much 
esteemed,  I  find,  in  Boston. 

I  wished  for  you,  when  he  was  here,  because 
you  could  never  have  a  better  opportunity  of  see- 
ing your  old  military  friends.  We  had  a  review 
of  the  militia,  upon  my  farm ;  and  a  battle  that 
threw  down  all  my  fences.  I  wish,  however, 
that  Governor  Hancock  and  General  Lincoln 
would  not  erect  their  military  reputations  upon 
the  ruins  of  my  stone  walls.     Methinks  I  hear 
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you  whisper,  it  won't  be  long  ere  they  erect  their 

civil  and  political  characters  upon  some  other  of 

your  ruins.     If  they  do,  I  shall  acquiesce,  for  the 

public  good :  Lincoln  I  esteem  very  much :  the 

other,  I  respect  as  my  governor. 

******** 

You  have  many  friends  here,  who  constantly 
inquire  after  your  health  and  happiness.  They 
all  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  but  none  of  them 
so  sincerely  rejoiced,  as  your  affectionate, 

John  Adams. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
TO    MRS.   SMITH. 

Philadelphia,  December  17th,  1790. 


MY   DEAR   CHILD 


I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  write  yon  till 
now,  since  the  departure  of  your  Colonel  Smith, 
for  England.  I  presume  that  this  voyage  was 
undertaken  on  mature  deliberation,  and  wish  it 
may  prove  exactly  to  his  satisfaction,  and  his  inter- 
est. The  state  of  solitude,  however  disagreeable, 
should  be  rendered  tolerable  to  yon,  when  you  re- 
collect the  many  years  of  separation  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  your  parents,  in  infinitely  more  gloomy 
times,  and  with  prospects  more  dismal  and  dis- 
consolate.    Your  children  are  a  trust  which  will 
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employ  your  mind,  and  occasion  both  business 
and  amusement.  Retirement  from  the  world,  to  a 
great  degree,  of  which  the  absence  of  a  husband 
gives  not  only  an  excuse,  but  a  peculiar  grace,  is 
not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  solidity,  prudence, 
diligence,  and  economy,  as  well  as  thoughtfulness 
of  your  character. 

This  world,  without  constant  recollection  and 
serious  reflection,  is  but  a  gay  bauble. 

Our  family  are  all  well,  except  your  youngest 
brother,  who  is  on  the  mending  hand.  Your  lit- 
tle John  is  as  healthy  as  he  is  lively  and  enter- 
taining. God  bless  him  and  his  brothers,  is  the 
daily  prayer  of 

John  Adams. 


LETTER  XL. 
TO   COL.   SMITH. 

Bush  Hill,  March  16th,  1791. 


DEAR  SIR! 


Although  we  have  reason  to  expect,  and  hope 
for  your  speedy  return,  yet  I  would  not  let  so  good 
an  opportunity  as  this,  by  the  Portland  packet, 
pass  without  writing  you  a  few  lines,  partly  to  in- 
form you,  that  your  son  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
has  been  so  through  the  winter:  that  he  is  full  of 
mirth  and  glee,  and  as  fine  a  boy  as  you  can  wish 
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him :  and  partly  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Supervisor  for  the 
State  of  New- York,  under  the  new  Revenue  Bill, 
which  I  am  so  anxious  to  forward  to  you,  that  I 
have  determined  to  put  you  to  the  expense  of  it 
by  the  packet.  I  have  sent  the  bill  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
that  she  may  forward  one  to  you  by  some  private 
vessel.  You  will  see  by  the  bill  the  necessity 
there  is  of  your  returning  with  all  possible  des- 
patch. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  Mr. 
Adams  that  he  would  write  to  you,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  will  by  this  opportunity.  He  in- 
formed Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  the  President's  in- 
tention to  unite  the  office  of  Supervisor  and  In- 
spector for  the  State  of  New-York,  and  not  to  di- 
vide the  state,  as  he  will  be  obliged  to  do,  in  some 
states  where  there  are  many  ports  of  entry,  conse- 
quently the  salary  will  be  something  handsome, 
and  well  worth  your  acceptance,  though  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  will  be  proportionably  arduous.  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  importance  to  you  to  get 
sight  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Congress  closed  their  session  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  and  met  again  the  fourth  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober. No  session  has  been  marked  with  so  many 
important  events,  or  has  been  conducted  with  so 
much  harmony ;  great  despatch  of  important  bu- 
siness, a  most  surprising  rise  of  public  credit,  an 
increasing  confidence  in  the  national  government, 

VOL.   II.  10 
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are  some  of  the  fruits.  The  accession  of  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky  are  two  additional  pillars 
to  the  noble  building ;  every  circumstance  has 
conspired  to  add  dignity  and  glory  to  our  rising 
empire  ;  an  expiring  murmur  from  the  old  domin- 
ion has  been  lost  amidst  the  general  peace  and 
harmony  which  pervades  all  the  states :  though  its 
noxious  breath  reached  North  Carolina  and  con- 
taminated a  few  members,  the  northern  climate 
soon  dispersed  the  southern  vapour.  Rhode  Island 
is  become  one  of  the  most  federal  states  in  the  union, 
and  the  antis  now  declare,  they  would  willingly 
make  any  submission  for  their  past  conduct.  Poor 
France  !  what  a  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy  is 
it  rushing  into?  I  have  read  Mr.  Bush's  letter, 
and  though  I  think  he  paints  high,  yet  strip  it  of 
all  its  ornament  and  colouring,  it  will  remain  an 
awful  picture  of  liberty  abused,  authority  despised, 
property  plundered,  government  annihilated,  reli- 
gion banished,  murder,  rapine  and  desolation 
scourging  the  land.  I  am  sorry  that  my  worthy 
and  venerable  divine  should  expose  himself,  at 
this  late  period  of  his  life,  to  so  severe  a  censure. 
I  love  and  venerate  his  character,  but  think  his 
zeal  a  mistaken  one,  and  that  he  is  a  much  more 
shining  character  as  a  divine,  than  politician.  To 
Mr.  Hollis,  and  the  rest  of  our  friends,  give  my 
regards  ;  I  have  a  love  for  that  same  country,  and 
an  affection  for  many  of  its  valuable  inhabitants. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States,  is  just  set- 
ting out  upon  a  tour  to  his  southern  dominions  ; 
he  means  to  visit  Georgia  and  Carolina  ;  he  will  be 
absent  three  months.  Mr.  Lewis  is  gone  home  to 
Virginia  to  be  married ;  Mr.  Jackson  is  the  only 
aid  now  remaining.  We  propose  setting  out  for 
the  eastward  by  the  last  of  April,  and  passing  the 
summer  at  Braintree.  I  heard  this  day  from  Mrs. 
Smith;  she  was  well,  and  your  boys  —  she  had 
just  received  your  letter,  dated  Falmouth,  inform- 
ing her  of  your  safe  arrival. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sincere  regard  and  affec- 
tion, 

Yours,  &c. 

A.  Adams. 


LETTER  XLI. 
TO   COL.  SMITH. 

Philadelphia,  March  14,  1791. 

MY  DEAR  SIR! 

I  shall  not  entertain  you  with  public  affairs, 
because  you  will  learn  the  state  of  them  from  the 
public  papers  more  in  detail.  I  shall  only  say, 
that  the  National  Government  has  succeeded  be- 
yond the  expectations,  even  of  the  sanguine,  and 
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is  more  popular,  and  has  given  more  general  sat- 
isfaction than  I  expected  ever  to  live  to  see.  The 
addition  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  the  augmen- 
tation of  our  revenues,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  stocks 
and  credit,  have  all  raised  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  them  as  happy  as  their  nature  and 
state  will  bear. 

I  took  my  pen,  however,  merely  to  mention  your 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Supervisor  for  the 
State  of  New- York,  which  will  necessarily  re- 
quire your  personal  presence  before  the  first  of 
July.  This  place,  I  presume,  is  well  worth  your 
acceptance,  as  it  will  be  a  decent  and  comfortable 
provision  for  yourself  and  family,  while  it  will  be 
an  honourable  and  useful  employment.  I  am 
therefore  anxious  that  you  should  have  the  ear- 
liest notice  of  it,  and  return  without  loss  of  time. 

Your  family  and  friends  are  all  well  in  New- 
York,  and  your  son  with  us  is  as  healthy  and 
happy,  and  as  fine  a  child  as  you  could  wish  him 
to  be.  We  are  agreeably  situated  here  ;  and  the 
Session  of  Congress  has  been  the  most  assiduous, 
the  most  harmonious,  and  the  most  efficacious  I 
ever  knew. 

Present  my  particular  regards  to  Mr.  B.  Hollis 

and  Dr.  Price,  and  all  others  who  think  it  worth 

their  while  to  ask  a  question   concerning  him 

who  is 

Yours,  affectionately, 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  XLII. 

Philadelphia,  January  2,  1792. 

MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER: 

I  received  this  day  your  kind  letter  of  the  30th 
ult.  With  cordial  affection  and  sincerity  do  I  re- 
ciprocate your  compliments  of  the  season,  and 
wish  you  and  yours  many  happy  returns  of  these 
pleasant  anniversaries. 

There  has  lately  been  published  extracts  from 
a  Journal  of  Brissot,  in  which,  as  upon  many  oth- 
er occasions,  there  has  appeared  a  disposition  to 
give  to  Mr.  Jay  as  much  of  the  honour  of  the 
peace  as  possible,  and  to  take  away  from  your 
papa  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Mr.  Jay  is  repre- 
sented as  insisting  on  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence  antecedently  to  treating,  and  as 
bringing  me  over  to  his  opinion.  Mr.  Jay's  com- 
mission was  in  autumn  of  1782.  In  July,  1781, 
more  than  a  year  earlier,  and  indeed  before  Mr. 
Jay  had  anything  to  do  with  peace,  —  before  the 
commission  was  issued  by  Congress,  in  which 
Mr.  Jay  was  united  with  me  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  the  enclosed  letters  were  written  by  me 
to  the  Count  De  Vergennes,  received  by  him,  and 
transmitted  by  me  to  Congress,  received  and  read 
by  them,  and  now  stand  recorded  in  the  office  of 
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the  Secretary  of  State.  By  these  you  may  judge 
whether  Mr.  Jay  brought  me  over  to  his  opinion, 
or  whether  I  brought  him  over  to  mine  ;  whether 
I  joined  with  Mr.  Jay,  or  Mr.  Jay  joined  with 
me. 

God  forbid  that  1  should  deny  Mr.  Jay's  merit 
in  that  business,  or  diminish  his  fame.  All  I  de- 
sire is,  that  my  children,  if  they  should  ever  have 
any  tenderness  for  their  father's  character,  may 
know  where  to  look  for  the  means  of  maintaining 
it.  Show  these  tetters  to  Col.  Smith  and  to  your 
brother  Charles.  And  if  either  Col.  Smith  or 
your  brother  think  it  worth  while  to  show  them 
to  Mr.  Webster,  in  confidence,  they  have  my 
leave  to  do  it. 

I  am,  my  dear  child, 

Your  affectionate 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  XLIII. 
TO  MRS.  ADAMS. 

New- York,  Feb.  9th,  1792. 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  address 
you,  my  dear  mamma,  from  this  place  again. 
You  will  be  as  agreeably  surprised  as  our  friends 
here  were,  the  evening  before  the  last,  to  see  us, 
and  find  us  safe  at  New- York ;  for  our  arrival 
was  wholly  unexpected  to  them.  We  avoided 
informing  our  friends  of  our  intentions,  knowing 
that  their  anxious  solicitude  for  our  safety  would 
render  them  unhappy.  We  left  England  the  23d 
of  December,  in  the  Portland  packet,  at  a  season 
when  our  friends  there  thought  we  were  almost 
out  of  our  senses.  But  we  have  been  highly  fa- 
voured, having  had  a  very  pleasant  passage  —  not 
knowing  what  cold  weather  was  until  a  day  or 
two  before  we  landed  ;  we  neither  saw  nor  expe- 
rienced the  want  of  a  fire  during  our  passage  ; 
and  for  three  weeks  had  such  warm  weather  that 
we  were  obliged  to  sleep  with  our  windows  open 
in  the  cabin.  Our  course  was  to  the  southward 
as  far  as  the  latitude  of  30  degrees,  and  we  were 
greatly  favoured  in  coming  upon  our  own  coast. 
I  can  scarcely  realize  that  it  was  mid-winter.  We 
have  all  been  very  well  upon  our  passage  ;  the 
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children  look  finely,  and  Col.  Smith  is  very  well ; 
for  myself,  I  was  never  so  well  at  sea  before.  We 
had  an  excellent  ship  and  a  good  captain  ;  our 
accommodations  were  convenient ;  we  had  four 
poor  expatriated  French  priests,  on  their  route 
to  Canada,  as  fellow-passengers,  but  they  did  not 
incommode  us,  we  having  two  cabins.  We  had 
a  passage  of  45  days,  and  feel  ourselves  quite  at 
home  again.  You  would  have  been  amused  to 
have  seen  the  meeting  in  Dey-street ;  surprise  and 
joy  were  the  most  prominent  sensations.  * 
*******     Thev 

could  scarce  believe  their  eyes ;  it  was  between 
eisfht  and  nine  o'clock  when  we  landed.  But  it 
is  time  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  our  leaving  Eng- 
land, which  was  the  prospect  of  a  war  on  the 
ocean  in  the  spring,  and  we  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  crossing  it  with  bullets  whizzing  round  our 
heads.  Some  business,  also  was  an  inducement. 
England  informs  France  that  if  they  attempt  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  that  they 
shall  join  the  Dutch  ;  this  is  the  ostensible  cause 
for  arming,  which  they  are  doing  with  great  vig- 
our. But  they  dread  internal  commotions,  and 
are  fortifying  the  Tower,  directing  the  guns  upon 
the  city,  preparing  to  build  barracks  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  —  placed  a  double  guard  at  the  Bank  ; 
breaking  up  all  societies  for  reforms  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  forbidding,  by  proclamations,  the  meet- 
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ing  of  all  societies  who  call  themselves  republi- 
cans ;  burning  Tom  Paine  in  almost  every  capi- 
tal town  in  England  in  effigy,  with  the  rights  of 
man  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  old  stays  in  the 
other.  In  short,  doing  just  what  he  wishes,  I 
presume,  making  him  of  more  consequence  than 
his  own  writings  could  possibly  effect.  He  is 
falling  off  pretty  much  in  France. 

Col.  Smith  sets  off  on  Tuesday  for  Philadel- 
phia. I  shall  remain  here.  I  shall  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  make  you  a  visit,  for  I  must  be  a 
visiter  until  May,  as  we  have  no  house.  We  think 
to  take  one  in  the  country  for  the  summer.  If 
you  were  in  Philadelphia,  I  should  soon  be  with 
you.  I  hear  my  father  has  quite  renewed  his 
youth,  and  that  he  is  growing  very  popular;  that 
the  abuse  is  directed  to  another  quarter. 

Remember  me  to  my  brother,  and  all  other 
friends,  and  believe  me, 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

Philadelphia,  March  10,  1792. 

MT  DEAR   CHILD: 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  fourth  of  this  month  is 
before  me.  I  have  frequently  desired  your  mother 
to  consent  that  I  should  send  for  other  advice  ;  but 
she  has  always  forbid  it,  alleging  that  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied.  The  assiduity  of  her  physician 
has,  indeed,  been  very  great ;  and  his  anxiety  to 
do  every  thing  in  his  power,  most  apparent.  She 
is  better  to-day  than  she  has  ever  been  since  her 
illness  began,  and  I  am  much  encouraged. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  to  wait  till  the  equinox  is 
over. 

I  do  not  read  the  New- York  papers,  having  sel- 
dom an  opportunity  ;  but  should  be  glad  to  have 
a  hint  of  the  various  reasons  which  are  conjec- 
tured for  Mr.  Jay's  consenting  to  be  a  candidate. 

My  love  to  Colonel  Smith  and  my  dear  little 
boys. 

I  am,  my  dear  daughter,  with  full  intentions  of 
corresponding  with  you  frequently  in  your  ab- 
sence, and  with  sanguine  expectations  of  pleasure 

in  it, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 

To  Mrs.  Smith. 
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LETTER  XLV. 
TO   MRS.  ADAMS,   PHILADELPHIA. 

London,  September  13,  1792. 

MY  DEAR  MAMMA! 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  no  small  disappointment 
to  me,  not  having  received  but  one  letter  from  you 
since  you  have  been  at  Braintree,  and  only  two 
since  I  left  America.  *  *  *  *  I 
have  written  you  and  my  brother  several  times, 
and  have  forwarded  the  newspapers,  by  which 
you  will  see  the  distressing  situations  in  which 
the  French  are  at  present.  The  accounts  from 
Paris  are  shocking  to  every  humane  mind,  and 
too  dreadful  to  relate  ;  I  shall  send  you  the  papers 
that  you  may  learn  from  them  their  situation. 
Ship  loads  of  poor,  distressed,  penniless  priests 
and  others,  are  daily  landing  upon  this  island  ; 
whether  they  will  find  hospitality  and  charity,  I 
know  not,  but  I  fear  they  will  not ;  for  the  low- 
est class  of  people  here  can  never  love  the  French, 
and  the  middling  sort  of  persons  do  not  relish  so 
many  Catholics  and  priests  resident  amongst  them. 
There  are  persons  who  endeavour  to  find  excuses 
for  the  cruelties  which  have  been  committed  ; 
they  say  that  the  friends  of  liberty  have  been  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  in  numberless  instances  ;  that 
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supplies  have  been  sent  to  their  enemies ;  that 
their  towns  are  given  up  without  defence ;  that 
persons  who  have  been  employed  in  this  country 
to  purchase  them  arms  and  supplies,  have  sent 
them  to  the  enemy  ;  and  that  the  aristocratic  party 
were  preparing  to  act  the  same  scenes  upon  the 
jacobins,  as  have  been  practised  upon  themselves. 
They  were  not  quite  ripe  for  their  operations  when 
the  others  commenced.  There  are  various  opinions 
respecting  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  success  ;  but 
at  present  he  meets  with  very  few  obstacles  to  im- 
pede his  course  to  Paris.  Upon  his  nearer  ap- 
proach, I  think  the  King  and  Queen  will  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  mobites,  and  is  it  not 
even  better  they  should,  than  that  the  people 
should  be  annihilated  by  a  general  massacre?  One 
would  suppose,  that  the  English  newspapers  ex- 
aggerate in  their  accounts  ;  but  I  fear  they  do  not, 
for  I  saw,  on  Sunday  last,  a  lady  who  was  in  Pa- 
ris on  the  10th  of  August,  and  she  heard  and  saw 
scenes  as  shocking  as  are  related  by  any  of  them ; 
they  seem  to  have  refined  upon  the  cruelties  of 
the  savages.  These  are  confirmations  strong,  of 
the  justice  of  my  father's  sentiments  upon  govern- 
ments ;  yet  the  friends  of  liberty  here,  tell  you  the 
French  are  doing  finely  —  surpassing  us  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  I  fear  they  will  not  be  easy  until  they 
create  disturbances  in  this  country.  One  would 
suppose  if  any  thing  could  check  their  discontents, 
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it  would  be  the  picture  they  have  before  them.     I 

wonder  what  Mr.  Jefferson  says  to  all  these  things  1 
****** 

My  friend  has  had  an  invitation  from  one  of 
their  Major- Generals  and  Marechals  de  Carnp,  to 
go  over  and  fight  for  the  French,  but  he  declines 
—  it  is  too  uncertain  a  cause  to  volunteer  in  ;  but 
I  have  got  so  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French, 
that  I  have  quite  forgot  myself.         *  * 

It  is  supposed,  if  the  democrats  succeed  in 
France,  that  the  aristocrats  will,  many  of  them, 
go  to  America.  The  Vicomte  de  Noailles  talks  of 
it ;  the  Marquis  will,  I  dare  say,  when  he  gets  re- 
leased ;  Monsieur  la  Board  thinks  of  it;  they  are 
only  waiting  to  see  how  the  event  will  terminate 
to  make  their  decisions. 

Mr.  St.  John,  brother  to  Mrs.  Otto,  dined  with 
us  last  week.  He  left  his  father  in  Paris,  and 
came  over  with  a  young  Madame  de  Noailes,  who 
was  obliged  to  disguise  herself  in  a  sailor's  habit, 
to  get  away  from  that  land  of  iniquity. 

Sept.  29. 

I  expected  to  have  sent  my  letter  by  a  private 
hand,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman  does  not  go. 
I  shall  therefore  request  Capt.  Bunyan's  care  of 
this  packet.  It  seems  as  if  I  were  secluded  from 
all  my  friends  by  an  insurmountable  barrier ;  not 
one  single  line  from  your  pen  since  last  May. 
Five  months !     It  almost  makes  me  homesick. 

vol.  n.  11 
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The  latest  accounts  from  France  are  that  the 
National  Assembly  is  dissolved,  and  a  new  Con- 
vention are  convened  who  have  chosen  Petion 
their  President,  and  have  decreed  that  royalty  is 
abolished  in  France.  Liberty  and  equality  is  the 
general  cry.  But  the  powers  of  Europe  seem  to 
have  combined  against  them  to  bring  them  to  sub- 
jection again.  It  is  said  that  England  dare  not 
take  a  part ;  the  Court  party  are  very  well  dis- 
posed, but  the  people  will  not  submit  to  it.  The 
French  are  somewhat  disposed  to  complain  that 
their  good  friends,  the  Americans,  do  not  step 
forward  in  their  cause.  Not  one  American  officer 
has  joined  them,  nor  do  they  hear  one  word  of 
comfort  from  them;  and  their  minister  is  most 
obnoxious  to  the  Republicans  ;  and  he  refuses  to 
pay  them  the  debt  due  them,  which  they  don't 
much  relish.  They  will  not  permit  him  to  quit 
Paris.  One  of  his  friends  said  here,  the  other 
day,  that  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  he 
would  be  taken  off  in  some  moment  of  confusion, 
but  I  do  not  believe  this. 

The  Marquis  is  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  the 
Austrians.  It  is  said  Madame  La  Fayette  is  in 
Holland.  It  has  been  said  that  Monsieur  De 
Tournant  is  recalled  from  your  Court. 

Write  to  me  frequently,  and  believe  me, 
Your  affectionate  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 
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LETTER  XL VI. 

Quincy,  October  29, 1792. 


MY  DEAR   DAUGHTER! 


I  received  with  great  pleasure  your  kind  letter 
from  Dover,  and  rejoiced  in  your  safe  arrival  in 
England ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  you 
until  now.  When  I  was  at  the  bar,  1  had  com- 
monly clerks  who  took  off  from  me  much  of  the 
manual  labour  of  writing.  While  I  was  abroad 
I  had  commonly  Secretaries  to  assist  me.  But 
now,  when  my  hand  shakes  and  my  eyes  fail,  I 
have  no  one  even  to  copy  a  letter,  so  that  I  am 
obliged  to  lay  aside  all  pretensions  of  answering 
letters.  My  inclination  .has  been  strong  to  write 
to  you  and  Col.  Smith  long  ago,  but  ability  has 
been  wanting. 

You  are  in  Europe  at  a  critical  moment,  more 
proper  perhaps  to  make  useful  observations  and 
reflections  than  any  other  which  has  occurred  for 
centuries  ;  but  the  scenes  about  you — at  a  distance, 
are  terrible  ;  and  those  which  are  near  you,  must 
be  infested  with  a  party  spirit  very  anxious  and 
very  unsociable.  You  will  soon  wish  yourself  at 
home.  We,  indeed,  have  our  parties  and  our  so- 
phistry, and  our  rivalries,  but  they  proceed  not  to 
violence.     The  elections  are  going  on  in  New- 
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England  with  a  spirit  of  sobriety  and  moderation, 
which  will  do  us  honour  ;  and,  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  thing  more  intemperate  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  southward  or  middle  states. 

For  myself,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  am 
more  anxious  to  get  out  of  public  life  than  to  con- 
tinue in.  I  can  say,  with  infinitely  more  sincerity 
than  Caesar,  that  I  have  lived  enough  to  glory, 
however  feeble  the  glimmer  may  be.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  say  with  him,  that  I  have  lived  enough 
to  life,  for  I  should  like  to  live  to  see  the  end  of 
the  revolutions  in  Europe,  and  that  will  not  be 
these  hundred  years.  My  kind  regards  to  Col. 
Smith  and  my  dear  boys,  and  to  all  friends. 

Your  mamma,  I  suppose,  has  told  you  all  the 
news  among  our  acquaintance,  and  it  will  be  no 
pleasure  to  you  to  hear  me  repeat  it.  One  thing 
she  has  forgotten :  Capt.  Beale  of  Squantam  has 
set  up,  between  me  and  my  brother,  a  new  house, 
the  largest  and  handsomest  ever  built  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

What  says  my  friend  Brand  Hollis  to  the  French 
democrats  now?  Does  his  admiration  of  Mr. 
Paine  continue  or  diminish  ?  If  my  friend  really 
loves  king-killing,  he  is  like  to  be  satiated.  I 
own  I  do  not.  My  faith  is  immovable,  that  after 
ever  so  many  trials,  the  nations  of  Europe  will 
find,  that  equal  laws,  and  natural  rights  and  essential 
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liberties  can  never  be  preserved  among  them  with- 
out such  an  unity  of  the  executive  power. 
I  am,  my  dear  child, 
With  much  affection, 

Yours, 
John  Adams. 


LETTER  XLVII. 

Philadelphia,  December  14,  1793. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER! 


I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  tenth  of 
this  month. 

Mr.  G.  may  well  be  shocked  at  the  Message. 
It  is  a  thunderbolt.  I  cannot  but  feel  something 
like  an  apology  for  him,  as  he  was  led  into  some 
of  his  enterprises  by  the  imprudence  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  The  extravagant  court  paid  to  him  by  a 
party,  was  enough  to  turn  a  weak  head.  The 
enthusiasm  and  delirium  of  that  party  has  involved 
us,  and  will  involve  us,  in  more  serious  difficul- 
ties than  a  quarrel  with  a  Minister.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  intemperance  of  that 
party  has  brought  upon  us  an  Algerine  war,  and 
may  compromise  us  with  all  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  go  into 
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a  foreign  country,  and  among  a  strange  people, 
and  there  act  a  prompt  and  sudden  part  upon  a 
public  political  theatre,  as  I  have  severely  felt  in 
France,  Holland,  and  England ;  and  if  he  does 
not  keep  his  considering  cap  always  on  his  head, 
some  party  or  some  individual  will  be  very  likely 
to  seduce  him  into  snares  and  difficulties.  This 
has  been  remarkably  Mr.  G.'s  unhappy  case.  Op- 
position to  the  laws,  and  endeavours  to  set  the 
people  against  the  government,  are  too  gross  faults 
to  be  attempted  with  impunity  in  any  country. 

The  scandalous  libel  on  the  President,  in  a  New- 
York  paper,  is  a  proof  to  me,  that  foreign  politics 
have  had  too  much  secret  influence  in  America;  in- 
deed, I  have  known  enough  of  it  for  fifteen  years  to 
dread  it ;  but  this  desperate  effort  of  corrupt  fac- 
tions, is  more  than  I  expected  to  see  so  soon. 

Present  my  love  to  my  two  dear  boys.  You 
have  a  great  charge  upon  you,  my  dear  child,  in 
the  education  of  these  promising  children.  As 
they  have  not  had  the  regular  advantages  of  pub- 
lic schools,  your  task  in  teaching  them  literature 
must  be  the  more  severe.  A  thirst  for  knowledge 
early  excited,  will  be  one  of  the  best  preservatives 
against  that  dissipation  and  those  irregularities 
which  produce  the  ruin  of  so  many  young  men ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  prompt  them  to  ac- 
quire those  accomplishments  which  are  the  only 
solid  and  useful  ones,  whether  they  are  destined 
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to  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  to  the  gallant 
career  of  soldiers,  or  to  the  useful  employments  of 
merchandise  and  agriculture. 

Your  mamma  complains  that  she  has  not  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you  in  a  long  time.  Remem- 
ber me  to  Colonel  Smith. 

Your  affectionate, 

J.  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

Philadelphia,  January  7,  1794. 


Mf  DEAR  DAUGHTER: 


Colonel  Smith  spent  the  last  evening  with  me, 
and  presented  me  with  your  kind  letter  of  the  29th 
of  December.  I  have  seen  Mr.  G. ;  he  made  me 
a  visit  which  1  returned.  His  conversation  was 
agreeable  enough ;  but  he  appeared,  by  all  his 
discourse,  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of  much  in- 
genuity, a  lively  wit  and  brilliant  imagination, 
enamoured  to  distraction  with  republican  liberty, 
but  wholly  without  experience,  in  any  free  gov- 
ernment, very  crude  and  inaccurate  in  his  ideas  of 
a  republic,  and  as  yet  totally  uninformed  of  the 
operations  of  the  human  heart  and  the  progress 
of  the  passions  in  all  public  assemblies,  whether 
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of  the  people  at  large,  or  of  a  representation  of 
them,  or  of  a  senate  or  any  other  selected  few  of 
even  the  wisest  and  best  men. 

You  think  I  can  now  judge  "  whether  he  has 
a  disposition  to  involve  us  in  a  war"  or  not.  What 
is  his  disposition, or  what  have  been  his  intentions, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  think  it  certain,  that  his  conduct, 
if  it  had  not  been  checked  in  its  career,  would  in- 
fallibly have  brought  upon  us  a  war  with  all  Eu- 
rope, except  his  constituents,  and  with  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  all  the  great  families  of  France,  and 
all  their  ecclesiastics  and  all  their  adherents,  now 
united,  in  some  degree,  with  the  combined  powers. 

I  think,  too,  that  his  forcible  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  our  laws,  his  enlistments  of  men  for 
any  military  service  by  land  or  sea,  his  endea- 
vours to  set  our  people  against  their  government, 
are  all  unjustifiable,  and  his  uniting  with  a  party 
inexcusable. 

This  party  has  misled  him,  and  filled  his  head 
with  prejudices  "against  the  President  and  his 
Ministers,  and,  no  doubt,  against  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent too,  which  have  done  him  no  good  northern 
any  harm.  In  all  my  own  negotiations  abroad  for 
ten  years,  in  three  different  nations,  I  made  it  a  con- 
stant rule,  never  to  make  myself  subservient  to  the 
friends  of  any  party,  nor  not  even  so  far  as  to  get 
credit  and  confidence  with  them.  Had  Mr.  G. 
relied  on  his  cause  and  his  honour,  without  seek- 
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ing  aid  from  party  passions,  he  would  have  had 
more  friends  and  fewer  enemies. 

Your  proverb  that  a  tenant  of  a  glass  house 
should  never  throw  stones  at  the  passengers  in  the 
street,  has  great  and  sound  sense.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  our  people  in  America  have  not 
attended  to  it.  Many  have  discovered  a  desire  of 
provoking  a  war ;  debtors  sometimes  find  a  war 
convenient  to  themselves,  whatever  it  may  cost 
their  country.  The  anti-federal  party  have  court- 
ed French  republicans,  in  hopes,  by  their  aid  in 
demolishing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  have  made  a  catspaw  of  the  French  Minister. 
But  they  have  all  been  deceived  by  their  wishes. 
The  body  of  the  people  is  wise  and  federal,  and 
wishes  to  be  neutral  in  foreign  wars,  and  even  be- 
tween the  parties  in  France. 

Return  to  my  dear  grandson's  their  kind  com- 
pliments of  the  season.     I  wish  them  long  life, 
and  prosperous  as  well  as  virtuous  courses. 
I  am  my  dear  child, 

Very  affectionately, 

Your  father, 

John  Adams. 

My  aged  and  venerable  mother  is  drawing  near 
the  close  of  a  virtuous  and  industrious  life.  May 
her  example  be  ever  present  with  me  !  May  I  be 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  she 
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has  done.     I  would  not  exchange  her  morals,  for 
all  the  offices,  honours,  and  profits  of  the  world. 

I  pray  you  to  present  my  best  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Fitch,  for  her  kind  present  of  a  turtle;  ifithadcorne 
here,  I  could  have  only  given  it  to  the  President 
or  some  of  his  Ministers.  I  could  have  had  no 
use  for  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  General 
Knox  will  continue  in  office.  The  possibility  of 
a  war,  which  the  intemperance  of  our  people  has 
rendered  now  more  than  possible,  though  I  still 
hope  for  peace,  will  be  excuse  enough  for  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  to  continue  where  he  is,  notwith- 
standing all  the  resolutions  and  declarations  of  re- 
tiring.    This,  at  least,  is  my  opinion. 

The  cause  of  liberty,  my  dear  daughter,  is  sa- 
cred. Your  father  has  spent  all  his  life  in  it,  and 
sacrificed  more  to  it  than  millions  who  now  in- 
flame the  world.  But  anarchy,  chaos,  murder, 
atheism,  and  blasphemy,  are  not  liberty.  The  most 
dreadful  tyranny  that  ever  existed  upon  earth,  is 
called  liberty  by  people  who  know  no  more  about 
liberty  than  the  brutes. 

I  fear  the  next  post  will  bring  me  the  melan- 
choly news  of  my  mother's  departure  to  meet  my 
father.     May  they  be  happy  to  all  eternity.    Two 
purer  spirits  never  came  within  the  knowledge  of 
Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 

To  Mrs.  Smith. 
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TO  MR.   ADAMS. 
LETTER  XLIX. 

New-York,  April  29th,  1794. 


MY   DEAR   FATHER! 


Your  letter  of  the  21  st  of  March,  has  lain  by 
me  some  time.         *  *  *  * 

The  prospect  of  a  war  alarms  me  much ;  many 
persons  express  their  apprehensions  respecting  the 
safety  of  this  town  in  particular  —  supposing  that 
in  case  of  a  war,  it  would  be  of  great  consequence 
for  the  British  to  have  possession  of  it,  and  pre- 
suming they  will  attempt  to  invade  it ;  but  I  hope 
they  will  find  other  objects  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion,'and  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  peace, 
however  little  we  may  merit  its  continuance. 

Our  fortifications  do  not  proceed  with  much 
rapidity.  I  cannot  but  lament  that  the  Baron 
Steuben  has  been  wholly  unnoticed  ;  he  would 
have  considered  it  as  complimentary,  if  he  had 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the  buildings,  and 
I  believe  would  be  allowed  by  the  best  judges,  to 
be  as  capable  of  the  business  as  those  who  are 
honoured  with  the  attentions  of  the  President. 

I  hope  Congress  will  not  continue  in  session 
until  the  approach  of  the  hot  weather,  or,  if  they 
are  obliged  to,  that  they  will  adjourn  out  of  that 
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uncomfortable  city.     I  shall  be  distressed  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  return  of  the  fever. 

Do  you,  my  dear  sir,  flatter  yourself  with  the 
idea,  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  will  secure  to 
us  the  blessings  of  peace  ?  He  is  to  carry  the  olive 
branch  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  of  defence  in 
the  other.  I  wish  the  former  may  soothe,  and  the 
latter  strike  them  with  terror  ;  but  I  fear  that  we 
are  too  incapable  of  exciting  their  apprehensions 
on  the  subject  of  self-interest ;  and  until  they  find 
us  necessary  to  their  prosperity,  they  will  not  pay 
us  much  respect.  I  not  only  wish  the  cause  pros- 
perity, but  I  wish  Mr.  Jay,  individually,  success. 
I  confess  I  do  not  feel  very  sanguine  upon  the 
subject. 

From  the  debates  in  the  British  Parliament,  we 
find  that  the  opposition  make  honourable  mention 
of  our  government,  and  of  the  President's  mea- 
sures ;  but  the  opposition  does  not  gain  much 
strength  or  many  numbers,  and  there  are  so  many 
persons  interested  in  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ment, that  the  minister  is  generally  sure  of  carry- 
ing his  points. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  when 
you  think  it  probable  that  you  shall  return  ? 
Yours,  affectionately, 

A.  Smith. 
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LETTER  L. 

Philadelphia,  May  1,  1794. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER! 


Whether  we  shall  preserve  peace,  or  be  involved 
in  war,  is  a  problem,  not  easily  solved  ;  but  I 
think  we  shall  preserve  our  neutrality  another 
year,  and  after  that  I  presume  that  Great  Britain 
will  be  weary  enough  with  her  war  against  France. 

In  the  improbable  case  of  a  war,  however,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  take  New- York,  and  it  would 
be  still  more  difficult  to  keep  it.  So  large  a  fleet 
and  so  numerous  an  army  must  be  employed, 
that  I  see  not  where  the  English  can  obtain  them. 
They  are  in  too  much  danger  at  home,  to  send 
away  their  defence  to  America. 

I  know  not  who  are  "  honoured  with  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President ;"  but  if  any  one  has,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Baron,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 

Mr.  Jay  is  to  carry  no  sword,  that  I  know  of, 
offensive  or  defensive ;  he  is  to  require  justice, 
and  I  hope  will  obtain  it :  if  not,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  a  man  of  as  much  political 
prudence  as  any  in  our  States,  the  people  will  be 
satisfied  that  nothing  has  been  neglected  or  omit- 
ted by  government,  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  in  the  way  of  negotiation. 
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The  English  Parliament  will  support  the  war 
another  year,  but  they  cannot  continue  it  more 
than  two  years  longer.  Their  finances,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  will  not  bear  the  burthen 
more  than  that  term. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  when  I  shall  return.  I 
hope  Congress  will  rise  the  week  after  next,  but 
cannot  depend  upon  it.  Whether  I  shall  go  by 
water  from  this  city  to  Boston,  or  only  from  New- 
York  to  Rhode  Island,  I  know  not ;  but  my  family 
and  affairs  are  suffering,  as  well  as  myself,  so 
much,  that  I  shall  not  lose  a  moment's  time  in 
returning. 

My  love  to  Colonel  Smith  and  the  children. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear,  to  devote  yourself 
to  the  education  of  those  promising  boys,  and  to 
the  formation  of  their  minds  to  study  and  to  bu- 
siness. Men  of  pleasure,  in  all  couutries,  are  con- 
temptible beings  ;  men  of  science  and  literature, 
and  men  of  business,  only,  are  respectable,  in  this 
country  especially. 

I  am,  my  dear  child, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LI. 

Philadelphia,  November  18,  1794. 


MY   DEAR  DAUGHTER: 


After  a  journey  without  any  accident,  I  arrived 
here,  in  good  health,  the  Friday  night  after  I  left 
you,  and  went  into  lodgings,  which  I  did  not  find 
convenient,  and  the  next  morning  removed  to 
Francis's  hotel,  where  I  have  good  accommoda- 
tions, with  company  enough. 

I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  present  of 
patriotic  manufacture ;  but  I  own  I  am  not,  at  my 
age,  so  great  an  enthusiast,  as  to  wear  with  much 
pride,  these  coarse  homely  fabrics.  I  was  once 
proud  of  an  homespun  camblet  cloak,  and  used  to 
go  to  meeting  in  it,  at  Dr.  Cooper's  tasty  Society ; 
but  I  own  I  was  not  sorry  when  a  thief,  by  steal- 
ing it,  furnished  me  with  an  excuse  for  wearing 
it  no  more.  Those  times  were  very  different  from 
these.  My  Hartford  present  of  Connecticut  broad- 
cloth, 1  could  not  long  endure ;  and  the  New- York 
cotton  is  not  yet  made  up.  I  am  not  the  less 
obliged  to  you,  however. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  your  brother  has 
returned  from  his  visit  to  Steuben. 

Colonel  Smith  is  well.    My  love  to  William 
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and  John  —  give  them  a  kiss  for  me,  and  present 
them  with  the  blessing  of  their 

Affectionate  grandfather, 

John  Adams. 

Your  mamma,  on  the  10th  of  November,  went 
to  Haverhill,  on  a  visit  to  your  unfortunate  and 
afflicted  aunt. 

To  Mrs.  Smith. 


LETTER  LII. 
TO   COL.    SMITH. 

Philadelphia,  January  17,  1795. 


MY  DEAR  SIR  : 


I  received  yesterday  your  kind  letter  of  the  9th 
of  the  month.  The  letters  to  Vergennes  were  sent 
to  him,  not  presented.  He  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  them ;  and  Congress  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  copies  of  them,  and  several  others 
written  before  those  two,  upon  the  same  subject, 
in  a  vote  they  passed  about  Sir  John  Temple. 
They  say,  that  although  Mr.  Adams  had  thought 
fit  to  write  a  letter  to  Congress  in  favour  of  Sir 
John  Temple,  yet  he  had  not  confided  to  his  care 
other  despatches  of  infinitely  more  importance, 
which  he  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  same 
vessel,  or  words  to  that  effect.  These  despatches 
were  copies  of  all  my  correspondence  with  Yer- 
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gennes  on  the  subject  of  the  imperial  mediation, 
including  the  two  letters  which  Mrs.  Smith  now 
has. 

Delicacy  towards  Mr.  Jay  will  restrain  me  from 
publishing  in  print,  at  present,  any  part  of  these 
letters.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  go  to  Paris 
sooner  in  1782,  was,  that  the  British  court  had 
not  sent  any  one  with  a  commission  acknowl- 
edging our  independence.  The  peace  being  of 
more  importance  than  my  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Holland,  I  should  have  gone  to  Paris  and 
left  that  treaty  unfinished:  but  as  neither  Mr. 
Grenville,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  nor  Mr.  Oswald,  had 
yet  received  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  by  name,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  treat  without  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  Jay, 
I  had  time  to  finish  off  my  business  at  the  Hague 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  before  I  set  off  on  my 
journey  to  Paris. 

You  may  show  these  letters  in  confidence  to 
Mr.  Webster,  and  to  Mr.  McCormic,  if  you  think 
it  worth  the  pains. 

By  this  time,  or  very  soon,  I  hope  to  have  to 
congratulata  you  and  Mrs.  Smith  on  the  birth  of 
a  daughter.  My  love  to  her  and  my  young  gen- 
tlemen. 

I  am,  with  great  regard,  dear  sir, 

Yours, 

John  Adams. 
12* 
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Enclosed  is  a  Grub-street  production,  fit  to 
amuse  you  for  half  an  hour,  when  you  can  find 
no  better  employment. 


LETTER  LIII. 

Philadelphia,  January  19,  1795. 

MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER  I 

I  have  a  letter  from  your  brother  Thomas,  da- 
ted London,  19th  October;  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  one  from  John  of  the  22d.  They  had 
a  good  passage,  and  were  in  good  health.  They 
intended  to  go  to  Holland  on  the  29th. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from*  me  to  Mr. 
Jay,  dated  at  the  Hague,  August  the  13th,  1782, 
which  probably  put  him  first  upon  insisting  on  a 
new  commission  from  Great  Britain,  before  he 
would  treat,  expressly  authorizing  Mr.  Oswald  to 
treat  with  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Put  this  copy  with  those  that  I  sent 
you  before.  Col.  Smith,  if  he  thinks  fit,  may 
show  this  in  confidence  to  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormic,  and  Judge  Hobart,  if  he  will. 

Charles  and  I  smoke  our  segars  and  look  over 
old  letter  books,  in  great  comfort  together.  He 
talks  of  leaving  me  next  Thursday. 

I  wish  you  good  health  and  a  daughter,  and  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  mother  and  all  her 
children. 

John  Adams. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

Philadelphia,  February  13,  1795. 

MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER: 

I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  fortunate 
escape  from  a  dangerous  accident.  I  was  so  very 
solicitous  for  your  safety  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  go  to  New- York,  to 
see  you  :  but  the  next  post  brought  me  from  your 
brother  the  delightful  news  of  your  recovery. 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  a  kind 
Providence,  for  the  preservation  of  my  children, 
and  for  many  blessings  on  my  family.  The  ar- 
rival of  your  brothers  at  the  Hague,  and  Amster- 
dam, in  these  dangerous  times,  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  me,  and  I  hope  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  great  advantages  they  have  to  become  valu- 
able men. 

Enclosed  is  another  letter  to  Mr.  Jay  of  the  10th 
of  August,  1782,  which  I  desire  you  to  file  with 
the  others.  They  will  all  together  sufficiently  de- 
cide the  question,  whether  Mr.  Jay  joined  Mr.  A. 
or,  Mr.  A.  Mr.  Jay,  in  the  project  of  refusing  to 
treat  till  we  were  acknowledged  to  be  Ministers 
of  a  Sovereign  Power. 

A  question  of  some  little  importance  to  personal 
and  family  feelings,  though  of  very  little  to  the 
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public.  If  Mr.  Jay,  did  not  receive  the  first  sugges- 
tion from  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  the  case, 
he  certainly  only  conceived  by  his  own  reflections 
the  same  opinion,  and  resolution  which  I  had 
urged  and  insisted  on  to  the  Count  de  Yergennes 
above  a  year  before. 

My  love  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  my  little  boys,  and 
little  girl,  whom  I  long  to  see  —  what  is  her  name  1 
1  am,  my  dear  daughter, 

With  a  tender  affection, 
Yours> 

John  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 


LETTER  LV. 

Philadelphia,  December  17,  1795. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER  : 


I  am  returned  to  my  yearly  servitude,  and  have 
began  to  drudge  for  the  winter,  if  not  for  both 
winter  and  spring.  I  should  long  since  have 
been  weary  of  this  laborious  course,  if,  insignifi- 
cant as  my  office  appears,  it  had  not  been  mani- 
fest upon  several  occasions,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  questions  upon  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  the  great  point  of  war  or  peace,  had  depended 
upon  my  decision.     Had    Mr.    Clinton,  or   Mr. 
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Jefferson,  been  in  my  place  the  winter  before  last, 
this  country  would  now  have  been  involved  in  all 
the  evils  of  a  foreign,  if  not  at  the  same  time  of 
a  civil  war.  This  language  however  must  be 
in  confidence  ;  to  many  it  would  appear  vain. 
It  is  not  the  less  true. 

The  temper  of  the  house  of  representatives  is 
not  so  warm  as  many  people  feared,  and  as  some 
hoped.  The  affairs  of  France  are  not  so  pros- 
perous, nor  those  of  England  so  desperate,  as  to 
excite  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  the  treaty,  or 
the  fears  of  its  friends.  It  is  now  become  the  law 
of  this  land,  and  I  hope  all  parties  will  become 
temperate  enough  to  carry  it  into  execution  with 
decision,  but  with  caution. 

I  sat  down  to  write  only  to  induce  you  to  write 

to  me ;  as  I  have  no  letter  from  duincy,  I  fear 

your  mamma  may  not  be  well.     Don't  conceal  it 

from  me,  if  she  is.     My  love  to  Col.  Smith  and 

the  children. 

I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LVI. 

Philadelphia,  January  1,  1796. 


DEAR  CHILD  : 

*  #  *  * 


I  have  several  letters  from  your  mother,  who, 
I  thank  God,  appears  to  be  in  good  health. 

Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  is  now  in  this  town,  and  is 
bound  to  Savanna  in  Georgia ;  whether  after  the 
example  of  his  father  as  a  mere  traveller  to  ac- 
quire information,  or  whether  with  some  share  of 
the  spirit  of  his  grandfather  in  pursuit  of  specu- 
lation, I  know  not.  This  young  man  is  a  rare  in- 
stance of  hereditary  eloquence  and  ingenuity  in 
the  fourth  generation.  He  comes  into  life  with 
every  advantage  of  family,  fortune,  and  education, 
and  I  wish  him  all  the  success  which  such  augu- 
ries naturally  present  to  him  in  prospect.  I  yes- 
terday, in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  Senators, 
laughingly  advised  him  to  go  to  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Washington,  and  ask  their  leave  to  make 
his  addresses  to  Nelly  Custis,  or  her  sister,  at 
Georgetown,  in  the  course  of  his  journey.  The 
young  gentleman  blushed,  and  he  may  have  left 
his  heart  in  Boston ;  but  I  think  him  the  first 
match  in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  with  you,  that  good  sense  will  prevail 
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over  prejudice.  But  I  despair  of  much  tranquilli- 
ty in  this  country,  till  France  shall  have  establish- 
ed a  good  government.  And  although  by  the 
adoption  of  three  branches  they  have  made  a  great 
improvement  on  their  former  inanimate  concep- 
tions, yet  they  will  find  that  their  plural  execu- 
tive will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  division,  faction, 
and  civil  war.  In  a  few  weeks  the  five  directors 
will  be  divided  into  two  parties,  three  against  two. 
The  three  will  be  for  decisive  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures, the  two  for  wavering  and  feeble  ones,  un- 
der the  names  of  moderation,  republicanism,  and 
liberty.  The  two  will  strengthen  themselves  by 
connections  with  numbers  in  the  Council  of  An- 
cients, that  of  500,  and  in  the  city,  and  among  the 
people  at  large,  till  the  two  become  more  power- 
ful than  the  three.  The'latter  will  be  the  victims. 
The  essential  emulation  in  the  human  heart  will 
never  permit  the  five  to  be  long  unanimous.  Such 
is  the  lot  of  humanity. 

Their  elective  judiciary,  too,  will  be  found  an 
instrument  of  party,  instead  of  a  sanctuary  of  jus- 
tice. 

Your  brother  was  empowered  to  go  to  England; 
but  if  not  arrived  by  a  certain  day,  the  business 
was  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Dean.  The  despatches  did 
not  arrive  in  season,  so  that  I  suppose  he  will  not 
go  over. 

I  expected  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Col.  Smith  at 
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Christmas.     My  love  to  him,  and  to  my  grand- 
children all.   I  am  your 

Affectionate  father, 

John  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 


LETTER  LVII. 

Philadelphia,  January  29,  1796. 


MT  DEAR  MRS.  SMITH  I 


I  have  just  received  the  enclosed  from  your 
mother,  and,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  reading  it ;  so  I  have  nothing 
left,  but  to  beg  your  pardon  for  this  ungentleman- 
ly  licentiousness. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Langworthy  arid  Dr.  Bollman, 
who  are  both  sensible  men.  I  wrote  to  Colonel 
Smith  this  morning  on  their  subject. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Osgood  has  written  a 
book  upon  the  Prophecies  and  Revelations,  and  that 
he  has  lately  been  reading  Homer,  and  has  dis- 
covered that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  written 
by  King  Solomon,  under  inspiration  :  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  get  the  book,  if  possible.  I  have  just 
finished  Dr.  Styles's  History  of  Wholley,  Goffe, 
Diewell,  and  Whale,  the  three  first  of  whom  were 
among  the  judges  of  King  Charles  the  First;  and 
I  am  determined  to  read  all  the  wild  things  this 
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country  produces,  that  I  may  know  what  causes 
are  at  work,  and  what  effects  may  be  expected. 

Governor  Adams's  speech,  too,  I  have  just  read. 
From  the  effect  of  old  age  upon  such  minds  as 
Adams's  and  Styles's,  I  am  led  to  deprecate  a  much 
longer  continuance  in  public  life.  It  is  an  awful 
reflection  that  every  weakness,  every  folly,  every 
resentful,  vindictive,  malignant  passion  of  the 
heart,  which,  in  the  vigour  of  understanding,  may 
be  corrected  or  suppressed,  must  break  out  and 
show  itself  to  the  world  and  posterity,  from  the 
trembling  lips  and  shaking  hands  of  seventy  or 
eighty  years.  May  my  farm  and  family  only  be 
witnesses  of  my  dotages  when  they  must  arrive ; 
may  they  forgive  and  veil  them  from  public  view. 
The  worst  of  it  is.  a  man  is  not  conscious  when 
they  make  their  first  approaches,  nor  perhaps  in 
any  stage  of  their  progress. 

My  love,  &c. 

John  Adams. 

To  Mrs.  Smith. 


vol.  11.  13 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

Philadelphia,  February  6,  1796. 

DEAR  MRS.   SMITH: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  first  of 
this  month.  Mr.  Langworthy  appears  to  me,  as 
he  does  to  you,  a  man  of  information  and  good 
sense  :  how  much  of  the  projector  and  adventurer 
may  be  in  him,  time  will  discover  ;  I  know  not  his 
resources  nor  his  connections.  Searchers  and 
diggers  for  mines  have  generally  been  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  inquirers  after  the  philosopher's  stone, 
a  universal  menstruum  for  converting  all  metals 
into  gold.  I  have  learned  from  him  that  Mr.  John 
Cranch  is  a  charming  painter,  but  without  much 
encouragement ;  which  I  always  expected  would 
be  his  destination.  Dr.  Bollman,  too,  has  called 
on  me,  and  with  an  extravagant  character  for 
knowledge  and  capacity,  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  adventurer  with  still  less  judgment  and  solidi- 
ty. A  Franklin  and  a  Bancroft  sometimes  suc- 
ceed, after  enterprises  of  a  very  wild  and  irregu- 
lar kind  ;  but  an  hundred  fail  and  perish  in  their 
career,  before  they  reach  their  object.  I  write 
these  few  free  sentiments  to  you,  confiding  in 
your  discretion,  which  I  very  well  know. 
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Osgood,  not  the  Milford  parson,  but  the  quan- 
dam  member  of  Congress  and  the  Navy  Board, 
my  old  friend  and  correspondent,  I  am  told  is 
become  a  great  student  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  John,  and  that  he  has  lately  read  Homer,  (so 
have  I,)  and  found  out  that  it  was  written  by  King 
Solomon,  and  that  under  inspiration.  He  has 
written  something  and  printed  it ;  but  whether 
he  has  published,  or  only  keeps  copies  for  his 
particular  illuminated  friends.  Iknow  not. 

The  world,  my  dear  child,  I  think  with  yon, 
is  running  wild,  and  quitting  the  substance  to  seize 
on  a  shadow.  It  is  endeavouring  to  shake  itself 
loose  from  every  divine  and  moral  tie,  every  re- 
straint of  law  and  government,  every  salutary  bias 
of  genuine  discipline  and  virtuous  education.  If 
they  could  succeed,  they 'would  either  wholly  de- 
populate the  earth,  or  at  least  restore  the  reign  of 
savage  and  brutal  barbarity.  Oh  my  soul !  come 
not  thou  into  their  secret ! 

There  is  a  youth,  I  mean  a  young  generation, 
coming  up  in  America,  which,  I  hope,  will  make 
good  the  ground  of  their  predecessors.  You,  my 
dear  daughter,  will  be  responsible  for  a  great 
share  in  the  duty  and  opportunity  of  educating  a 
rising  family,  from  whom  much  will  be  expected. 

I  rejoice  that  my  grandchildren  are  happily 
through  the  measles,  and  pray  you  to  remember 
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me  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  father,  and  all 
friends. 

I  amr  my  dear  child, 

Affectionately  your  father, 

John  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 


LETTER  LIX. 
TO  THE   VICE  PRESIDENT   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

East  Chester,  January  20, 1797. 

MY  DEAR  PAPA: 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since  to  receive 
your  favour  of  the  11th  inst.  and  was  happy  to 
hear  of  your  health  :  the  season  has  with  us,  been 
extremely  severe,  and  my  faculties  have  been,  I 
believe,  congealed  by  the  cold.  1  have  scarcely 
had  any  intercourse  with  any  of  my  friends  ;  and 
this  must  be  my  apology,  for  having  omitted  to 
offer  you  my  congratulations  upon  your  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  a  station 
in  which  no  one  can  more  sincerely  wish  you 
happiness,  peace,  and  tranquility,  than  your  daugh- 
ter ;  but  I  fear  that  the  party,  who  have  hitherto 
embarrassed  the  President  by  their  cabals,  and 
who  have  exerted  themselves  to  divide  the  elec- 
tion, will  continue  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
render  it  as  uncomfortable  a  situation  as  possible. 
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You  will  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  the 
absence  of  my  mother,  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  your  affairs. 

******* 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  situations, 

Affectionately  your  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 


LETTER  LX. 
TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Quincy,  April  23, 1797. 

MY  DEAREST  FRIEND  : 

I  think  through  all  the  most  trying  conflicts  of 
my  life,  I  have  been  called  to  pass  through  them 
separated  from  the  personal  condolence  and  sup- 
port of  my  bosom  friend,  I  have  been  taught  to 
look  for  support  and  aid  from  superior  power  than 
man :  there  is  a  state  of  mind,  when  affliction 
dries  up  the  source  of  tears,  and  almost  bids  the 
swollen  heart  burst. .  I  have  left  one  of  those  dis- 
tressing scenes,  and  come  from  the  house  of  sor- 
row, and  bitterness,  and  wo,  to  the  house  of  silent 
mourning.  The  venerable  remains  of  our  parent, 
yet  lie  uninterred,  and  the  distressing  pangs  of  dis- 
solution of  an  agonizing  nature,  are  separating 

13* 
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the  soul  from  the  body  of  my  dear  niece,  whilst 
her  senses  are  perfect,  and  alive  to  every  atten- 
tion, willing  to  go,  praying  to  be  released,  yet  re- 
questing her  friends  and  sisters  not  to  leave  her 
dying  bed;  but  to  remain  by  her  until  she  breathes 
her  last.  O  it  is  too  much  to  bear  !  my  heart  is  too 
big  for  my  bosom  ;  it  rends  my  frame,  and  you 
will  find  me,  when  I  reach  you,  more  emaciated 
than  with  a  fit  of  sickness.  To-morrow  I  have 
the  last  duties  to  pay  to  our  venerable  parent.  I 
have  taken  upon  me  the  care  and  charge  of  the 
funeral ;  and  to-morrow  she  will,  for  the  last  time, 
enter  our  doors.  1  have  requested  Mr.  Whitney 
to  attend.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  when  I  will 
leave  here  ;  the  will  of  heaven  has  detained  me ; 
I  must  not  complain. 

By  the  mistake  or  misarrangement  of  the  mails, 
you  will  not  receive  my  letters  as  I  wish,  but  the 
detention  will   only  spare  you  pain.     I  am,  my 

dearest  frend. 

Your  very  afflicted, 

A.  Adams. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

Philadelphia,  April  11th,  1798. 


MY   DEAR   CHILD  .' 


I  received  your  two  letters  of  April.  5th  and 
7th,  yesterday,  and  I  enclosed  you  two  from  the 
children,  in  a  letter  to  your  brother  this  week,  re- 
ceiving them  on  that  day  ;  and  not  having  time 
to  write  to  you,  before  the  post  went. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  so  frequently  written  to 
you  for  a  month  past,  as  I  did  through  the  winter  ; 
and  it  is  because  I  have  felt  less  anxious  for  you 
since  the  Col.'s  return,  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
writing  to  one  and  another :  to  your  brothers 
abroad  I  write  as  often  as  I  have  opportunity, 
with  but  little  hope,  however,  that  half  my  letters 
will  reach  them.  We  have  not  had  any  private 
letters  from  them ;  and  heard  but  once  since 
their  arrival  at  Berlin. 

You  ask  me,  if  we  shall  have  war  ?  I  answer, 
that  we  already  have  war ;  the  French  have  been 
at  war  with  us  for  these  many  months  :  but  your 
question  is,  I  presume,  will  America  declare  war 
against  France  ?  which  is  what  I  cannot  say.  1 
hope  we  shall  have  spirit  and  energy  sufficient  to 
arm,  and  defend  ourselves  ;  and  if  that  obliges  us 
to  declare  war,  the  sooner  the  better ;  for  at  pre- 
sent we  suffer  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  at- 
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tendant  upon  war,  on  one  side  only,  having  done 
all  that  honour,  justice,  patience,  and  forbearance 
can  possibly  demand,  or  humanity  require ;  we 
must  submit  our  cause  to  Heaven,  and  use  the 
means  which  Providence  has  put  into  our  power 
for  our  defence.  One  of  the  great  evils  we  suffer 
has  arisen  from  the  disunion  in  our  Representa- 
tives, and  the  blind  attachment  which  this  people 
imbibed  towards  Prance,  even  though  the  whole 
system  of  their  revolution  has  become  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  every  kingdom,  and  country, 
which  they  have  conquered,  or  fraternized  as 
they  term  it ;  success  has  rendered  them  deaf  to 
every  principle  both  of  law  and  equity  ;  and 
avarice  and  venality  is  the  only  order  of  the  day. 
I  enclose  the  despatch  from  our  Envoys,  which 
when  called  for,  the  President  thought  the  critical 
state  of  the  country  required  him  to  submit  the 
communications  ;  though  I  am  very  apprehensive 
at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  at  least  of  our  Envoys 
if  they  are  still  in  Paris.  The  instructions  the 
Senate  have  directed  to  be  published  :  the  world 
will  then  see,  that  the  unjust  aspersions  cast  upon 
the  President,  that  he  wished  for  war,  and  that 
the  instructions  were  not  ample,  are  as  groundless 
as  many  others  which  are  industriously  circulated 
to  injure  him  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  arises  from  my  expectation  that  he 
was  destined  to  suifer  all  the  lies  and  falsehoods 
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which  party  can  invent ;  or  whether,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  his  rectitude,  and  the  certainty  that  noth- 
ing injurious  to  the  country  or  the  liberties  of  the 
people  will  ever  be  knowingly  done,  all  the  Jaco- 
binical abuses,  and  foul  aspersions,  give  me  no 
other  pain,  than  what  arises  from  the  injury  done 
to  the  people  by  misleading  and  deceiving  them. 

It  is  not  uprightness  of  intention  or  rectitude 
of  action,  which  can  shield  from  censure,  or 
guard  from  envy  and  malice,  even  the  purest 
motives  ;  but  they  will  bear  a  man  out  to  himself, 
and  his  judge,  and  the  world  will  finally  do  him 
justice.  Who  is  there  that  was  ever  placed  in  an 
eminent  station,  that  has  not  suffered  the  curse 
causeless  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  hint  by  this,  that 
high  stations  are  exempt  from  vice  or  folly,  but 
that  they  are  always  a  mask  for  the  baser  passions 
to  level  their  weapons  against. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs. come  to  Philadelphia 

and  call  upon  me,  as  I  presume  they  will,  I  shall 
certainly  notice  them,  and  will  with  pleasure  in- 
vite them  to  stav  with  me.     You  ask  me  of  Mrs. 

<-.  I  thought  I  had  expressed  my  opinion  of 

her  to  you  before ;  if  I  have  not,  I  can  say  with 
truth  that  I  think  her  a  very  fine  woman,  and 
vastly  superior  in  manners  and  understanding  to 
her  husband  ;  she  has  a  fine  person,  affable  man- 
ners, and  a  lady-like  deportment.  Money,  money 
is  his  sole  object,  and  he  feels  the  weight  of  it ;  he 
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is  not  without  some  talents,  but  they  are  all  turned 
to  gain  ;  for  that  he  would  make  sacrifices,  which 
a  man  who  considers  the  honour  and  independence 
of  his  country  at  stake,  would  sooner  sacrifice  his 
life  than  submit  to.  I  am  warranted  in  saying 
this  from  his  public  conduct.  Yet  in  company  he 
is  a  social  pleasant  man,  and  always  seemed  good 
humoured. 

■  I  cannot  answer  you  when  Congress  will  rise. 
I  hope  however  as  there  appears  much  more 
union  amongst  them,  that  they  will  proceed  with 
business,  and  make  more  despatch.  I  think  they 
will  not  rise  until  June,  do  the  best  they  can  ; 
for  scarcely  any  thing  yet  has  been  accomplished. 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  you  go  with  me 
whenever  I  do  go. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

A.  Adams. 


LETTER  LXII. 

Union  Camp,  Oct.  28th,  1799. 

MY   DEAR  WIFE  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th,  this  day, 
the  after  part  of  which  has  been  taken  up  in  the 
reception  of  the  13th  regiment  into  our  camp. 
The  scene  was  brilliant,  and  attended  by  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country. 
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It  is  now  over  ;  and  after  giving  a  welcome  in  my 

tent  to  the  officers  and  respectable  inhabitants,  and 

it  being  10  o'clock  at  night,  I  compose  myself  to 

communicate  with  you. 

*  *  *  *  * 

With  respect  to  the  accommodation  I  have  pro- 
vided, very  few  who  know  me,  would  doubt  of 
there  being  ample,  and  the  best  the  country  affords, 
and  few  countries  can  furnish  more  comfortable. 

There  are  a  great  many  cross-grained  things 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  my  dear,  which  must  be 
borne  up  against,  with  firmness  ;  and  when  we 
allow  ourselves  to  consider  what  a  variety  of  cha- 
racter it  necessarily  takes  to  compose  a  world,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  philosophy,  we  may  rise  superior  to 
most  of  the  common  occurrences  of  life  ;  at  least, 
not  permit  them  too  pointedly  to  interfere  with 
that  negative,  if  not  positive  happiness,  which  de- 
pends greatly  upon  ourselves,  and  the  proper  or- 
ganization of  our  own  minds. 

Never  tell  me  my  dear  baby  is  sick ;  if  you  were 
to  write  me  she  was  dead,  I  could  bear  it;  for  I 
bow  with  reverence  to  the  final  decisions  of  a  wise 
and  overruling  Providence ;  but  when  I  think 
she  is  in  pain,  and  that  my  assiduities  as  a  parent 
might  relieve  her  from  a  pang,  1  am  tortured  that 
I  cannot  fly  to  give  her  a  momentary  comfort  in  the 
lap  of  affection  and  parental  tenderness.  For 
Heaven's  sake  take  care  of  her,  and  let  me  know 
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speedily  she  is  better.  Give  my  affectionate  love 
to  my  dear  mother  and  yours,  my  sisters  and  my 
lovely  babe.  We  are  still  in  tents,  and  from  the 
arrangements  made,  are  likely  to  be  so  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  troops  bear  the  cold  well, and 
seem  to  be  bouyed  above  the  frost;  for  they  say, 
look  at  the  Colonel,  he  never  goes  to  a  fire,  or  seeks 
comfort  in  a  house,  and  why  should  we  complain  ? 
In  short,  they  are  ready  to  undergo  "  the  toils  of 
war,  and  bear  the  hardships  that  their  leader 
bears;"  who  cannot,  however  hard  the  struggle 
may  be  between  duty  and  love,  leave  them  to 
freeze  or  burn,  without  him. 

Adieu,  my  dear. 

W.  S.  Smith. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

Union  Camp,  Nov.  24th,  1799. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear,  of  receiving  your 
favour  of  the  20th  yesterday.         *         *         * 

*****  You  say  you 
often  think  of  me,  enduring,  as  I  must,  many 
hardships  and  inconveniences ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, hardships  and  inconveniences  which  scarce 
deserve  regard,  relating  only  to  the  person ;  the 
pains  which  really  incommode,  are  in  the  mind, 
occasioned  by  delays  in  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
sary materials.   I  have  been  so  annoyed  by  drones, 
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that  I  have  assumed  the  command  of  every  thing  ; 
contractors,  burners  of  brick,  venders  of  boards, 
and  all  the  horses  and  wagons  in  the  country, 
and  have  given  a  new  spring  and  turn  to  all  our 
gloomy  prospects.     My  troops  will  all  be  cover- 
ed ;    their  houses   are  built,   and  most  of  their 
chimneys  rise  above  the  roof,  so  that  if  the  storms 
do  come  severely,  they  can  go  to  cover.     The  offi- 
cers are  now  busied  about  theirs,  and  many  are 
in  considerable    forwardness.     For  my   own,    I 
laid  the  first  beam  yesterday,  at   noon  ;    if  I  am 
able  to  strike  my  tent  the  second  week  in  Decem- 
ber, I  shall  be  content ;  but  I  will  not  go  into  a 
house  before  the  troops  are  all  comfortably  can- 
toned.     Do  not  be  uneasy,    I  shall    not   suffer. 
I  am  above  what  the  world  calls  suffering ;  I  am 
a  stranger  to  that  state  of  mind  which  accompa- 
nies or  occasions  the  sufferings  in   others.     No 
officer  or    soldier,  or  even    any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, dare  say  it's  cold  in  camp.      A  laughable 
circumstance  occurred  the   other  morning,  just 
after  the  beating  of  the  reveille  drum,  when  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  strong 
frost.     I  was   walking  to  the  huts,  was  overta- 
ken by  a  countryman  who   had  brought  poul- 
try to  market ;    who  communicated  his   errand, 
and  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  teeth  chatter- 
ing, "  'tis  a  plaguy  sharp  morning,   Colonel ;   'tis 
terribly   cold."      "Are   you   cold,   my  friend?" 

VOL.  II.  14 
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"  Yes,  very."  "  Here,  sergeant  of  the  guard,  take 
this  friend  of  mine,  put  him  by  the  guard  fire, 
put  a  sentinel  over  him,  turn  him,  but  don't  baste 
him,  until  he  is  about  half  roasted  ;  for  no  man 
must  be  cold  in  this  camp.  And  every  man  here- 
after who  imagines  himself  so,  and  presumes  to 
express  it,  must  be  roasted ;  for  it  is  a  fine,  pleas- 
ant morning,  and  the  weather  will  continue  fine 
until  our  huts  are  built."  The  countryman  had 
not  long  been  by  the  fire,  before  he  began  to  beg. 
I  kept  near;  at  length  he  called  to  me,  "For 
goodness  sake,  Colonel,  let  me  go;  they'll  roast 
me!  Forgive  me  this  time,  and  if  I  am  half  froze 
to  death,  I'll  never  say  it's  cold,  when  I  am  in 
camp  again."  I  let  him  off,  in  a  perspiration. 
It  is  now  fine  fun  for  the  soldiers  ;  if  any  of  them 
happen  to  say  it's  cold,  his  comrades  take  him, 
neck  and  heels,  and  carry  him  to  the  fire,  and 
amuse  themselves  much  with  this  trifle.  Let  it 
be  ever  so  sharp,  the  soldiers  say,  "  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful, fine  day,  huzza !" 

After  assuming  the  direction  of  every  thing,  I 
wrote  to  General  Hamilton  what  I  had  done,  and 
the  different  turn  our  affairs  had  taken.  He  an- 
swered on  the  13th  :  "I  have  received  your  let- 
ters of  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th.  The  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  put- 
ting the  men  under  cover,  justify  the  extraordi- 
nary measures  which  you  have  taken."     On  the 
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15th  he  writes  :  "  I  am  happy  to  find  you  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  surmounting  all  your  difficulties. 
The  spirit  of  the  troops,  the  harmony  among  the 
officers,  and  the  good  understanding  between  the 
soldiers  and  citizens,  give  me  real  pleasure,  and 
do  honour  to  the  commanding  officer,"  &c. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  Mrs.  M ;  pre- 
sent me  to  her.  The  Tenth  Regiment  had  bet- 
ter be  here,  than  at  Carlisle.  Had  I  done  as  Col. 
Moore,  1  might  have  wintered  in  Amboy ;  for 
when  I  landed  there,  there  was  no  timber  pro- 
cured, nor  tools  provided  to  work  with;  but  I 
persevered,  not  wishing  to  spoil  my  soldiers  by 
quartering  them  in  a  town.  We  are  now  doing 
well,  and  I  would  not  change  with  any  who  have 
barracks  in  a  city.  Is  it  not  rather  singular  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  should  inquire  the  form  and 
and  dimensions  of  my  hut?  He  sent  me,  through 
his  agent,  all  the  plans  and  dimensions  minutely 
arranged.  Ask  him  what  those  dimensions  were, 
and  whether  any  alterations  have  been  made  in 
his  original  project?  You  might  with  more  pro- 
priety ask  him  what  allowance  he  had  made  for 
your  accommodation,  than  he  to  put  the  question 
he  did.  A  minister  of  war  should  know  every 
thing,  or  at  least  not  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  in  his  department.  I  suspect  Gen.  Pinck- 
ney  will  not  pass  much  of  his  winter  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  nor  Col.  Moore  trouble  Carlisle  long  with 
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his  presence.  There  will  be  so  many  necessary 
arrangements  to  be  made  with  the  war  minister,  and 
other  departments  of  government,  that  it  is  probable 
they  will  both  be  a  considerable  time,  or  very  often 
in  Philadelphia.  You  must  not  be  any  way  appre- 
hensive of  the  democrats  producing  any  disorder  in 
my  camp.  I  shall  soon,  if  they  show  their  cloven 
foot  within  the  sphere  of  my  command,  put  them 
in  checkmate  with  my  knights  and  castles,  sup- 
ported by  my  queen  and  bishops.  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  and  supporting  discipline. 
The  brigade  will  be  ready  to  meet  a  legion  of 
devils  on  horseback,  whenever  the  order  is  given, 
and  are  now  disposed  to  do  every  thing  I  choose 
to  order,  or  even  look^  as  if  I  wish  to  have  done. 
The  real  dignity  of  military  command  shall  never 
be  tarnished  in  my  hands.  I  will  preserve  it  pure 
and  unblemished  for  my  country's  glory,  which 
must  and  will  shine  resplendent  in  arms,  should 
circumstances  offer.  I  am  glad  my  watch  is  re- 
paired ;  take  care  of  her.  I  suspect  you  of  a  lit- 
tle inattention  to  these  delicate  machines.  Never 
was  a  watch  went  better  than  yours  has  since  I 
have  had  her.  After  the  first  24  hours,  she  par- 
took of  the  regularity  of  her  master,  and  has  dis- 
covered no  disposition  to  deviate.  Would  it  not 
be  best  to  let  mine  remain  unopened  until  I  see  you? 
Keep  her  going  and  warm,  and  she'll  be  true.  * 
*     *     Give  my  love  to  my  dear  baby  and  kiss 
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her  for  me.  As  soon  as  my  hut  is  fit  to  receive 
you,  I  will  send  you  information,  and  welcome 
you  to  it.  Can  the  chariot  be  spared  to  convey 
you  here  ?  or  shall  I  send  for  you  ?     *     *     * 

With  respect  to  the  black  horse,  they  are  about 
killing  him,  as  they  do  others,  with  kindness ; 
the  horses,  when  not  used  by  the  family,  should 
be  regularly  and  gently  exercised  every  day  ; 
they  should  at  least  be  walked  to  the  Schuylkill, 
or  Kensington  ;  and  the  shore  at  the  latter  place 
admitting  of  horses  being  rode  in  the  water,  it 
ought  to  be  practised  often  ;  it  cools  their  feet, 
which,,  without  exercise  and  washing,  will  inva- 
riably get  heated  with  grain.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  use  corn  in  their  feed  ;  eight  quarts 
of  oats  and  four  of  good  bran,  mixed,  allowing 
three  messes  a  day  for  each  horse,  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  President's  horses  ;  more,  is  waste 
and  injurious.  Previous  to  a  journey,  they  should 
have  oats  entirely  for  six  days  ;  this  method  of 
feed  will  give  them  a  clean  coat,  cool  their  chests, 
and  recover  their  feet.  On  a  journey,  the  ser- 
vants should  be  prohibited  from  feeding  in  the 
morning.  When  the  journey  of  the  day  is  fin- 
ished, the  horses  perfectly  cool,  cleaned,  and  wa- 
tered, you  cannot  put  too  much  before  them  ;  they 
will  eat  half  a  bushel,  and  clean  the  trough  ;  then 
through  the  day  they  want  no  more,  unless  you 
stop   two  hours  at  dinner  ;    then  if  cool,  four 

14* 
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quarts  may  be  given  to  the  carriage  horses,  but 
only  two  to  saddle  horses :  the  grain  is  more  apt 
to  affect  the  feet  of  a  saddle  than  a  carriage  horse, 
am  sorry  for  the  black ;  he  never  with  me,  was 
either  sick,  lame,  or  lazy. 

You  asked  it,  or  I  should  not  trouble  you  with 
information  about  horses  legs,  (fee. 

God  bless  you. 

W.  S.  Smith. 

To  Mrs.  Smith. 


LETTER  LX1V. 

Union  Brigade,  Dec.  22, 1799. 

MY  DEAR : 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  struck 
my  marquee  on  the  19th,  and  took  shelter  in  my 
hut,  which  is  yet  without  doors  to  it,  but  much 
more  comfortable  than  the  tent.  The  last  night 
I  slept  in  the  tent,  a  bottle  of  wine,  standing  on 
the  table,  froze  through,  but  still  I  was  not  un- 
comfortable. It  will  be  some  time  before  I  can 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  you,  that  the  hut 
is  sufficiently  comfortable  for  you  and  my  baby. 
The  holiday's  are  coming  on,  and  I  find  the  work- 
men disposed  to  visit  their  homes  at  the  gay 
season.  The  pleasures  of  that  season  will,  how- 
ever, be  checked  by  the  death  of  General  Washing- 
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ton,  which  I  see  is  made  known  in  the  Philadel- 
phia paper  of  the  18th. 

You  will  have  a  great  opportunity  now  to  no- 
tice the  intrigues  which  this  melancholy  circum- 
stance will  give  rise  to.  Now  the  President  will 
be  fretted,  perplexed,  and  tormented  ;  now  the  full 
force  of  party  will  be  brought  forward  ;  and  now, 
America  shakes  to  her  centre  with  convulsive 
throbs,  wishing,  yet  trembling  still  to  hear,  that 
name  declared,  who  is  to  fill  the  important  vacant 
post ;  they  scarce  dare  harbour  a  doubt,  but  that 
his  successor  will  be  eminent  for  his  virtues,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  military  abilities,  and  such  as 
the  embattled  sons  of  Columbia  will  not  blush  to 
follow  to  the  field  of  fame. 

I  must  acknowledge,  however,  for  myself  I 
fear  that  the  President  will  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  pure,  unbiassed  dic- 
tates of  his  firm  and  virtuous  soul.  He  will  now 
find  himself,  like  the  Roman  Cato,  sustaining  a 
painful  preeminence,  distinguished  amongst  his 
countrymen  by  toils  —  superior  toils  and  heavier 
weight  of  cares.  Write  to  me  very  particularly. 
.  •  #  *  *  *  *  * 

My  love  to  my  dear  little  girl.    God  bless  you. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

W.  S.  Smith. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LXV. 

Union  Brigade,  December  23,  1799. 
my  dear  : 

I  received  yours  of  the  19th  this  afternoon,  and 
yesterday  received  orders  from  General  Hamilton 
to  prepare  for  the  funeral  rites  of  our  departed 
General,  on  Thursday  next.  I  have  put  every 
thing  in  the  necessary  train  of  execution,  prepar- 
ative to  the  reception  of  his  final  orders,  which  I 
expect  to  receive  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  and 
last  night  I  determined  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  and  penned  the  enclosed.  This 
morning,  consulted  the  field  officers  of  the  brig- 
ade, who  cheerfully  consented  to  share  the  ex- 
pense. It  will  be  erected  on  the  centre  in  front 
of  the  cantonment,  of  white  marble,  engraved 
with  black  letter,  on  a  mound  to  be  raised  for  the 
fixture  of  the  pedestal  of  the  monument.  Its  rear 
will  be  conical,  adorned  with  military  trophies  in 
black  lines  ;  its  front  will  bear  the  inscription  en- 
closed. I  wish  the  President  could  spare  time  to 
overlook  it,  and  make  such  alteration  as  may 
strike  him  as  necessary. 

I  wrote  you  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  which 
refer.  Present  me  respectfully  to  all.  My  love 
to  my  baby  and  you. 

In  haste,  yours, 

W.  S.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LXVI. 

Union  Brigade,  January  10,  1800. 


MY  DEAR : 


I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  line  from  you 
since  the  28th  of  December,  which  I  attribute,  how- 
ever, to  the  difficulties  in  crossing  the  Delaware.  I 
have  seen  General  Lee's  oration,  as  it  is  called.  It 
is  a  plain  story,  plainly  told,  for  a  funeral  narrative ; 
and  will  hereafter  be  read  with  that  apathy  which 
seemed  to  have  overshadowed  the  author.  The 
great  Adjutant  General  cries  out  for  help,  and  I 
have  sent  it,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  of  the  7th  inst.,  which  says  : 

"Sir  —  I  have  concluded  that  Colonel  Ogden, 
under  your  orders,  shall  be  detached  this  winter 
from  the  Brigade,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Adjutant  General  in  forming  regulations  for  the 
Army.  I  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  give 
him  permission  to  be  absent.  With  true  consid- 
eration,        I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  Humble  servant, 

(Signed)  "A.  Hamilton." 

This  is  a  good  nut;  I  crack  it  with  pleasure. 
Nothing  new  since  I  wrote  you  last. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  S.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LXVII. 


Union  Brigade,  New-Jersey,  December  27th,  1799. 

We  attended  yesterday  the  funeral  honours, 
paid  to  the  great,  the  illustrious  General,  George 
Washington,  at  the  military  station  of  the  Union 
Brigade,  consisting  of  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
regiments  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
liam S.  Smith,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  12th. 

The  solemnities  of  the  day  were  introduced  at 
the  reveille  drum,  by  the  discharge  of  sixteen 
rounds,  from  the  brigade  artillery,  which  conti- 
nued the  fire  of  single  guns  every  half  hour,  until 
the  sun  had  gained  the  zenith,  when  a  bier,  pre- 
ceded by  five  of  the  reverend  clergy  of  the  adja- 
cent congregations,  carried  by  four  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  covered  with  a  pall,  supported  by 
Major  General  Dayton,  Major  General  Frederick 
Freelinghuysen,  Brigadier  General  John  Noble 
Cummings,  Brigadier  General  Jonathan  Ford 
Morris,  Brigadier  General  John  Doughty,  Briga- 
dier General  John  Herd,  Brigadier  General  An- 
thony Walton  White,  and  Colonel  John  Neilson, 
presented  itself,  from  a  marquee,  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  cantonment.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  the  bier,  it  was  received  by  the  line  in  full  pa- 
rade with  presented  arms,  and  the  line  of  officers 
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saluted,  with  expressive  reverence,  this  emblem 
of  the  corse  of  the  departed  hero —  their  beloved 
General  and  Chief  Commander. 

By  signal  of  unmuffled  drum,  the  line  should- 
ered, reversed  their  arms,  the  rear  ranks  closed  the 
front,  and  officers  took  post  in  battalion,  by  signal, 
the  line  broke  to  the  right  in  open  column,  with 
the  right  in  front,  faced  to  the  right  about,  and  in 
inverted  order,  commenced  an  affecting  procession, 
with  countenances  indicative  of  the  very  deep  im- 
pression, which  the  loss  of  their  General,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues,  had  made  on  their 
minds ;  no  noise  was  heard,  except  the  minute- 
guns  of  the  artillery,  and  the  solemn  tread  of  the 
slowly  moving  battalions,  keeping  perfect  time 
with  the  measures  of  a  solemn  dirge,  performed 
on  muffled  drums,  with  the  accompanyment  of  the 
"ear  piercing  fifes,"  by  the  musicians  of  the  bri- 
gade, marching  in  centre  of  the  open  column. 

The  column  preceded  the  bier,  which  was  at- 
tended by  four  or  five  thousand  mourning  citi- 
zens, who,  added  to  the  solemnities  of  the  day,  by 
apparently  having  their  hearts  duly  affected  by 
gratitude  to  the  father  of  their  country,  whose 
death  they  were  deploring. 

The  procession  passed  through  a  part  of  the 
cantonment,  and  seemed  to  have  hid  itself  from 
the  eager  eye  of  curiosity,  until  it  majestically 
unmasked  on  the  left  of  the  cantonment,   and 
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extending  along  the  plain  in  full  front,  arrived  at 
another  marqu  ee,  pitched  on  the  spot  where  a  monu- 
ment is  erecting  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  can- 
tonment, by  the  road  side.     Upon  the  arrival  of 
the   head  of  the  column  at  this  hallowed  spot, 
it  halted  by  drum  signal,  (for  this  brigade  appears 
not  to  require  any  words  of  command)  faced  to 
the  right  about,  plattoons  wheeling  to  the  left,  the 
line  was  formed  with   precision  at  right  angles 
from  the  centre  of  the  cantonment,  by  signal  the 
front  rank  advanced,  faced  to  the  right  about,  and 
resting  with  regular  motion  upon  reversed  arms, 
formed  a  complete  and  beautiful  solemn  avenue, 
for  the  bier  to  proceed  through.     When  it  advan- 
ced in  great  solemnity  to  the  monument,  the  pro- 
cession issued  into  the  open  space  at  the  head  of 
the  avenue.     The  front  rank  came  to  the  right 
about,  was  closed  by  the  rear,  and  thus  reassumed 
their  former  position    by  signal  drum ;  the  line 
then  broke  into  open  column  to  the  left,  the  left  in 
front,   closed,  and  displayed   on  their  centre    to 
the  right  and  left,  with  great  precision,  throwing 
their  centre  in  full  front  of  the  monument.     The 
line  thus  formed  by  signal    rested,  on    reversed 
arms,  the  music  played  a  solemn  air,  after  which, 
orders  issued  by  the  President  were  read,  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Austin  delivered  a  very  pathetic 
address  to  a  numerous  and  attentive .  audience, 
suitable  to  the  occasion.     The  urn  was  now  un- 
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covered  and  deposited  in  the  monument  with  sol- 
emn music.  The  monument  was  closed  —  the 
music  ceased,  and  animated  nature  seemed  dis- 
posed to  pause,  one  melancholy  period — the 
mournful  silence  was  interrupted  by  the  signal 
drum  calling  on  the  battalions  to  shoulder,  which 
being  done,  the  whole  line  fired  three  vollies  by 
signal  tap  of  the  drum.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  for  the  marble  monument  to  be  erected 
on  this  sacred  spot : 

Sacrcti  to  t!)e  ifcemorg 

OF   THE 

ILLUSTRIOUS    GEORGE   WASHINGTON, 

General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

WHO  PAID  THE  GREAT  DEBT  OP  NATURE, 

The  14th  of  December,  3T99,  on  Mount  Vernon, 

Aged  68  Tears* 

"  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  sequitur." 

To  commemorate  his  virtues,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
great,  the  dignified  character  of  their  exalted  Chief,  the  Com- 
mandant and  Officers  of  the  Union  Brigade,  with  solemn 
minds,  with  mourning  souls,  and  hearts  deeply  impressed  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  virtues,  erect  this  monument  at  high 
noon,  a  point  of  time  emblematic  of  the  full  meridian  of  his 
exalted  glory,  this  26th  of  December,  1799,  in  the  24th  year 
of  the  Independence  of  their  country. 

VOL.  II.  15 
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When  at  mount  Vernon's  gently  rising  hill, 

The  fates  declared  their  great  Creator's  will, 

That  Washington  should  leave  this  threaten'd  shore, 

And  for  his  country,  toil  and  war  no  more. 

His  country  sigh'd,  her  armies  mournful  stood, 

The  sad  winds  groan'd,  Potomac  gushed  a  flood 

Of  saline  tears,  which  swell  the  Atlantic  wave, 

And  nature  mourned  around  his  hallowed  grave, 

On  drooping  boughs,  heroes  their  armour  hung, 

Their  hearts  depress'd,  their  war-worn  nerves  unstrung, 

Columbia's  genius,  bending  o'er  his  bier, 

Breathes  the  sad  sigh  and  drops  the  melting  tear. 

"  duis  temperet  a'Lacrymis.'' 

The  ceremonies  being  finished,  the  line  broke 
to  the  right  in  open  column  and  in  direct  order 
wheeling  to  the  left,  passed  the  monument  with 
carried  arms,  and  officers  saluting  uncovered,  with 
music  un muffled,  paying  the  passing  honours  with 
the  President's  march.  The  column  skirting  the 
plain,  marched  to  their  proper  ground  and  formed 
the  line  on  the  Brigade  Parade,  from  whence  the  pro- 
cession had  moved.  They  were  then  dismissed, 
having  received  the  thanks  of  the  commanding 
officer,  who  said,  he  took  particular  pleasure  in 
communicating  to  the  troops,  the  very  great  sat- 
isfaction he  derived  from  their  steady  soldier-like 
conduct,  in  the  discharge  of  the  solemn  duties  of 
the  day ;  that  the  precision  with  which  they  per- 
formed the  different  evolutions  of  ihe  funeral  cere- 
monies, did  honour  to  them  as  soldiers  ;  and  the 
solemnity  of  their  conduct,  complimented  their 
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feelings  as  men  ;  that  they  were  entitled  to  his 
thanks,  that  he  presented  it  fully  and  freely  to 
them,  and  nourished  a  high  ground  expectation 
that  in  future,  military  scenes,  whatever  those 
scenes  might  be,  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  Bri- 
gade would,  by  a  steady  and  correct  conduct,  be 
entitled  to  the  applause  of  their  country  and  the 
affections  of  their  officers.  That  they  collectively 
had  lost,  in  General  George  Washington,  a  father 
and  a  friend ;  they  had  with  dignity  paid  the  last 
tribute  to  his  memory  in  a  manner  highly  grati- 
fying to  his,  the  commanding  officer's  feelings, 
and  to  the  numerous  body  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  joined  in  the  ceremony ;  and  that  it  was 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  note  that  no  people 
could,  with  more  propriety,  have  paid  the  tribute 
due  on  the  occasion  than  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
Jersey  ;  for  on  this  very  day,  viz.  the  26th  day  of 
December,  1776,  the  hero  whose  loss  they  now 
deplored,  saved  this  State  by  his  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton,* 
who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  his  mili- 
tary prowess,  and  relieved  this  very  people  from 
the  galling  yoke  of  oppression,  and  the  rigour  of 
martial  law ;  opened  the  path  for  the  subsequent 
daring  attack  of  Princeton,  and  placed  the  Ameri- 
can standard  triumphant  on  the  hills  of  Morris, 
extending  protection  to  the  country  of  the  present 
cantonment,   and   finally  forced  the  enemy   to 

*  C?ee  the  engraving. 
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abandon  the  invaded  shore.  The  tribute  was 
paid,  and  the  heart  of  every  American  acknowl- 
edged it  was  justly  due  ;  that  they  had  looked 
with  a  solemn  eye  upon  his  setting  sun,  but  that 
as  soldiers  they  must  rejoice  for  their  country, 
that  though  he  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  of 
their  notice,  still  they  must  recollect  it  was  with 
superior  dignity,  and  as  it  related  to  this  country, 
no  night  would  follow. 

Thus  ended  the  only  sad  tribute  which  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Union  Brigade  to  pay,  to  the 
memory  of  this  greatest  ornament  of  human 
nature :  and,  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,  they  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 


LETTER  LXVIU. 

Brunswick,  January  14th,  1800. 

I  am,  my  dear,  here  at  General  White's  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  and  Judge  Cushing,  Mrs.,  Miss, 
and  Judge  Paterson,  &c.  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter,  and  am  of  course  pleased  with  the  dignified 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Be  it 
known,  we  are  not  building  a  dancing  room ;  be  it 
known  I  have  not  built  an  elegant  hut.  I  should 
not  have  gratified  my  feelings  relative  to  you  had 
I  not  made  it  comfortable.  The  carpenters  leave 
it  the  day  after  to-morrrow.     The  sooner  of  course 
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you  pay  it  a  visit,  the  more  agreeable  to  its  builder. 
You  must  not  permit  Mr.  Dayton's  description  to 
lead  you  astray.  My  hut  is  water  tight ;  seven 
feet  and  one  inch  high,  with  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen.  Rain  cannot  incommode  those  who 
are  in  it,  and  cold  will  not  effect  you.  When  you 
have  arranged  to  move  towards  me,  let  me  know  : 
I  will,  of  course,  meet  you- at  Brunswick,  King- 
ston, Princeton,  or  Trenton,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  I  receive  your  letter  pointing  out  the  mo- 
ment of  your  departure.  I  will,  on  the  receipt  of 
it,  go  to  Brunswick ;  if  you  are  not  there,  I  will 
proceed  on  the  road  until  we  meet. 
I  am  my  dear, 

Your's  affectionately, 

W.  S.  Smith. 


LETTER  LXIX. 
TO    MRS.   SMITH,   PHILADELPHIA. 

Union  Brigade,  February  26th,  1800. 


MY  DEAR 


I  have  received  your  letter,  by  the  Paymaster, 
of  the  12th.  I  see  your  embarrassments,  and  if  I 
were  not  prominent  to  relieve  you  from  them,  I 
should  forfeit  my  charter  —  the  roads  are  bad, 
the  season  is  inclement,  the  Delaware  is  almost 
impassable  —  your  mamma  cannot  bear  to  part 

15* 
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with  you,    and  the   President  does  not  know 

how  to  let  C go.     These  are  truths  which 

nobody  can  deny.  I  will  continue  to  be  honest 
and  say,  you  must  not  encounter  the  hazards  of 
the  first,  nor  do  violence  to  affection,  in  the  last, 
though  I  should  be  happy  to  have  you  here.  1 
candidly  think,  for  yourself,  you  are  better  there 
for  the  present.  I  am  totally  absorbed  in  military 
business  and  instruction  ;  I  have  not  been  out  of 
the  cantonment  for  sixteen  days  —  I  have  got 
handsomely  through  the  duties  of  the  22d.  We 
are  all  in  harmony  and  good  humour  —  our  camp 
is  a  military  paradise ;  if  I  look,  they  are  solicitous 
to  understand  it  —  if  1  speak,  they  jump  to  exe- 
cute ;  in  short,  they  are  all  obedience,  and  I  am 
more  placid  and  elegantly  serene,  than  ever  you 
saw  me ;  I  think  sometimes,  if  you  could  but  re- 
mark me  through  the  day,  you  would  be  half  in 
love  with  me  by  tea  time.  You  know  the  point 
of  time,  when  that  generally  takes  place ;  for  my- 
self, I  never  take  tea  in  the  afternoon. 

We  had  a  great  collection  of  folks  on  Saturday. 
The  Brigade  moved  to  a  charm ;  a  prayer,  com- 
posed on  the  occasion,  was  handsomely  addressed ; 
a  military  oration,  elegantly  delivered  ;  and  three 
verses  chaunted  to  a  charm,  accompanied  with 
martial  music  —  there  is  no  other  worth  hearing. 
Not  wishing  to  dismiss  the  throng  too  solemn- 
ly impressed.  I  gave  order,  that  the  duties  of  the 
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day  should  close  with  an  unison  of  sentiment  and 
voice,  resounding  through  our  camp,  and  echoing 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Attention,  fel- 
low-soldiers :  —  To  the  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington, called  from  labour  to  refreshment,  by  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Universe — three  cheers  and  a 
six-pounder.  To  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Constitution  —  three  cheers  and  a  six-pounder. 
To  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States, 
may  every  blessing  attend  his  exertions  in  our 
country's  cause  —  three  cheers  and  a  six-pounder. 
To  the  Empire,  rising  in  this  Western  World ; 
Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men — three  cheers 
and  a  six-pounder.  Drums,  signals,  columns 
moving,  reducing  the  hollow  square,  and  opening 
in  full  parade  with  open  columns,  we,  with  mili- 
tary dignity,  left  the  stage  and  the  gaping  multi- 
tude, attentive  to  the  precision  of  the  movement, 
and  the  enchanting  music  of  the  President's  march. 
You  laugh,  1  know,  at  my  military  enthusiasm ; 
laugh  on.  I  really  feel  sometimes,  as  if  I  could 
"play  at  bowls  with  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and 
frighten  the  world  with  eclipses."  Good  night, 
lest  I  frighten  you. 

Give  my  love  to  your  mamma,  and  believe  me, 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  S.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LXX. 
TO   MRS.   SMITH,   UNION   CAMP. 

Philadelphia,  May  11th,  1800. 

MY   DEAR   CHILD  : 

This  will  be  delivered  to  you,  by  our  friend, 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  will  pass  you,  on  her  way  to 
New- York ;  she  is  determined  to  call,  and  ask 
you  how  you  are. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last,  some  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  Secretary  of  war  has  resigned,  and 
General  Marshal,  is  nominated  in  his  place.  I 
fear,  however,  that  he  will  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  appointment ;  such  times  are  ap- 
proaching for  our  country,  as  require  the  skill, 
knowledge,  experience,  and  industry  of  all  who 
regard  peace  and  harmony,  order,  and  regular 
government  as  blessings  worth  preserving,  to  be 
upon  their  guard,  and  to  defend  themselves,  and 
their  countrv  against  the  machinations  which  are 
formed  to  destroy  its  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 
We  see  a  spirit  of  usurpation,  of  domination,  of 
corruption,  taking  hold  of  various  parties  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  most  important  struggle 
to  change  the  administration.  The  federal 
phalanx  ought  to  unite,  and  form  like  Milton's 
angels,   an    impenetrable    shield,    around    their 
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government.  As  it  respects  myself,  I  am  but  one 
of  the  great  family ;  and  though  I  can  expect  but 
a  few  years  more  of  existence,  I  should  like  to 
pass  those  without  intestine  broils  and  commo- 
tions, and  see  a  fair  prospect  of  leaving  to  pos- 
terity the  blessings  of  peace  and  freedom,  laws  and 
government.  My  sentiments  are  for  you  alone : 
you  know  how  the  world  would  judge  them, 
selfish  *and  interested  ;  experience  may  teach  them 
to  their  sorrow,  that  I  have  not  judged  amiss. 

Mr.  Johnson  left  me  on  Thursday.  The  nomi- 
nation passed  with  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice^ 
President ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  Supervisor  of  the 
Stamp  Office.  The  Vice-President  behaved  very 
honourable  upon  the  occasion  :  he  said  Mr.  John- 
son he  knew,  and  believed  him  well  qualified  for 
the  office ;  but  if  he*  had  not  known  him,  he 
should  have  considered  the  President's  nomina- 
tion a  sufficient  reason  for  his  vote. 

Congress  expect  to  rise  to-morrow  night ;  they 
will  hurry  through  if  they  can.  I  hope  to  leave 
here  on  Friday  next.  I  have  a  very  good  coach- 
man ;  but  wanting  another,  I  meet  with  some  dif- 
ficulty ;  for  the  President  must  have  a  man  well 
calculated  to  manage  four  horses  in  hand  ;  as 
he  will  be  more  exposed  than  I  shall,  as  he  is 
almost  persuaded,  to  make  a  short  excursion  to 
Washington,  before  he  returns  to  the  eastward. 
I  set  out  with  no  gentleman  in  my  escort,  and 
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must  leave  Richard,  too,  for  the  President.  I  shall 
feel  a  little  queer  at  first ;  but  must  try  it.  I  will 
write  you,  when  I  shall  be  at  Brunswick ;  and 
request  the  Col.  to  send  me  an  aid  as  far  as  there, 
to  conduct  me  to  you. 

My  best  respects  to  the  Col.,  love  to  Caroline. 
From  your  truly 

Aifectionate, 

A.  Adams. 


LETTER  LXXI. 

Union  Brigade,  May  13th,  1800. 


MT  DEAR  MAMMA*. 


I  received  yours  of  the  11th,  this  morning,  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  so  good  as  to  stop  and  see 
me,  though  only  a  few  moments,  as  the  stage 
could  not  wait.  I  asked  them  to  have  breakfast 
or  spend  the  day.  As  soon  as  I  receive  your  let- 
ter, informing  me  when  you  will  be  at  Brunswick, 
Colonel  Smith  and  myself  will  go  there,  and  meet 
you,  and  escort  you  here,  where  I  hope  you  will 
spend  Sunday.  We  can  give  you  as  comfortable 
accommodations  as  any  you  will  find  on  the  road. 
I  think  it  might  do  good  if  the  President  should 
go  to  Washington  :  he  will  certainly  be  better  able 
to  judge  and  direct  accommodations  for  himself ; 
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and,  as  he  never  has  been  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  I  wish  he  might  be  induced  to  go. 

Mr.  Smith  called  to  see  us  yesterday,  and  went 
on  and  met  Mrs.  Smith  last  night,  about  nine 
miles  from  this,  at  Boundbrook,  where  the  stage 
lodges. 

We  had  heard  of  the  resignation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  the  nomination  of  General  Mar- 
shal ;  and  also  it  was  reported  that  he  would  not 
accept,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  The  person 
who  is  fully  adequate  to  fill  that  office,  I  think  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  :  he  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  affairs,  and  should  possess  a  ca- 
pacious mind,  capable  of  taking  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  view,  from  one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  and  should  not  be  under  the 
influence  of  party  views  and  partial  interests ; 
and,  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  should  feel  his  sta- 
tion superior  to  any  Commanding  General,  and 
dictate  to  them,  and  not  they  to  him.  Perhaps 
my  ideas  are  erroneous. 

I  have  written  three  letters  to  you  in  the  last 
week,  which  I  hope  you  have  received. 

I  see  by  Mr.  Harper's  resolution,  that  the  mili- 
tary may  not  expect  to  be  retained  long  in  ser- 
vice. I  wish  no  new  occasion  may  occur,  to  re- 
quire their  services  ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  upon 
the  subject. 
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Be  so  good  as  to  remember  me  to  all  the  family, 
and  believe  me, 

Yours, 

A.  Smith. 
To  Mrs.  Adams. 


LETTER  LXXII. 


Union  Brigade,  May  17th,  1800. 


MY  DEAR  MAMMA.' 


I  received  yesterday  your  letter  and  package  by 
Capt.  White,  and  have  received  the  account  of  the 
last  resolution  of  the  house  to  disband  the  army. 
I  think  the  jacobins  have  now  reason  to  exult,  at 
out-manaBUvering  the  federalists,  as  it  appears 
they  do  upon  every  occasion.  The  federalists  de- 
serve every  thing  that  will  happen  to  them  for 
their  apathy.  The  next  thing  I  expect  to  hear  is 
that  they  will  sit  quietly  in  their  chimney  corners, 
and  permit  themselves  to  be  robbed  and  murdered, 
and  have  not  energy  enough  to . make  resistance. 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  the  country  fled? — they  will 
say,  I  suppose,  "  la,  who  would  have  thought  it." 

Our  encampment,  exhibits  a  scene  of  melancholy 
countenances  ;  many  of  the  officers  are  really  dis- 
tressed ;  some  say,  alas,  my  occupation  is  gone. 
And  very  many  will  not  know  how  to  dispose  of 
themselves ;  some  scold,  others  lament ;  but  all 
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will  endeavour  to  submit  to  their  fate ;  some  say, 
what  a  pity  that  such  troops,  who  are  just  getting 
a  knowledge  of  their  profession  should  be  dis- 
missed. If  they  had  in  their  great  wisdom,  given 
each  man,  and  officer,  who  would  have  engaged 
to  settle  upon  it,  a  certain  portion  of  land,  they 
would  have  given  some  scope  to  their  talents  and 
industry.  But  to  return  such  a  number  of  men 
into  society  without  employment,  is  not  a  wise 
measure  as  it  respects  the  community ;  several 
young  men,  who  had  calculated  upon  making  it 
their  profession,  are  greately  mortified  and  dis- 
appointed ;  who  for  want  of  property  or  friends, 
or  perhaps  talents,  for  other  professions,  or  busi- 
ness, will  now  be  destitute  of  any  means  of  sup- 
port. Others  who  never  would  have  made  good 
soldiers,  are  not  to  be- regretted,  however  easy  a 
life  it  may  be  thought.  Col.  Smith  has  had  trou- 
ble enough  with  them,  to  bring  them  into  the  state 
they  now  are ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
officers  in  the  service  have  exerted  themselves 
more,  and  that  there  are  no  troops  that  will  make 
a  better  figure  in  this  country ;  they  have  not 
even  the  consideration  of  the  Africans  :  "  before 
they  disband  an  army,  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
conduct  of  the  different  officers,  whether  they 
have  done  their  duty,  or  whether  any  of  them 
have  eminently  distinguished  themselves;  and 
those  who  have,  are  rewarded  or  promoted." 

VOL.  II.  16 
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Some  of  the  officers  say  it  is  the  Col.'s  fault : 
if  he  had  permitted  them  to  be  a  set  of  undis- 
ciplined rag-a-muffins?  that  the  Jacobins  would 
not  have  been  affraid  of  them ;  but  they  heard  so 
much  of  their  discipline,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
leave  them  embodied. 

I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  set 
out,  and  when  you  will  be  at  Brunswick ;  as  I 
intend  to  meet  you  there. 

Yours, 

A.  Smith. 


LETTER  LXXIII. 

TO  MRS.  ADAMS. 

New- York,  Aug.  21,  1801. 

MT  DEAR   MAMMA  *. 

Our  city  has  sustained  a  very  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bailey.  As  health  officer,  he  was 
obliged  to  reside  upon  Staten  Island,  to  which  the 
sick  from  the  vessels  that  came  in  were  carried, 
and  the  hospitals  have  been  crowded  all  summer 
with  the  Irish  emigrants;  he  has  taken  the  fever 
from  them,  and  was  only  ill  four  or  five  days. 
He  has  not  left  his  equal  as  a  physician  most  cer- 
tainly in  the  city  of  New- York.  All  those  whom 
he  attended  as  a  physician,  will  sincerely  mourn 
his  fate. 
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Our  State  Government  is  acting  a  second  part 
to  the  Jeffersonian  administration.  The  council 
of  appointment  have  determined  that  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  to.  or  retain  an  office,  whose 
political  sentiments  are  not  of  their  own  side  of 
the  question,  and  are  turning  out  rapidly. 

*  *  *  *  and  his  party  are  sunk  into  the 
insignificance  they  merit.  I  confess  it  would 
have  mortified  me  more,  to  have  seen  them  trium- 
phant, than  even  the  present  state  of  affairs.  * 
And  *  may  keep  up  an  intercourse,  and  may 
perhaps  form  a  coalition  against  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

For  my  part,  I  think  those  persons  much  the 
happiest  who  take  no  part  in  public  life,  and  are 
not  dependant  upon  the  favour  of  any  of  them ; 
for  I  believe  their  duplicity  is  equal  to  any  of 
their  other  amiable  qualities.  The  uncertain 
honours  are  a  miserable  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  time  and  talents,  which  if  properly  ap- 
plied, would  render  the  individual  happily  inde- 
pendent. 

Present  my  duty  to  my  father.  I  am  rejoiced 
to  hear  he  enjoys  his  health. 

I  am  affectionately, 

Your  daughter, 

A.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 
TO   MRS.  ADAMS. 

New-York,  Dec.  3d,  1804. 

MY  DEAR  MOTHER: 

Your  two  letters  of  November  I  have  received, 
and  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  recover  strength. 
I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  of  mind 
upon  account  of  your  indisposition.  At  times  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  fly  almost  to  see  you,  and  be 
with  you.  When  I  lose  you,  this  world  will  ap- 
pear to  me  a  desert. 

I  do  not  complain,  but  my  mind  has  suffered 
much  ;  perhaps  I  am  too  prone  to  anticipate  evil: 
1  shall  do  what  appears  to  me  to  be  my  duty,  and 
hope  in  every  situation  to  find  support  and  con- 
solation, that  temporal  things  can  neither  give  or 
take  away. 

We  have  all  some  failings ;  none  of  us  are 
perfect ;  and  let  us  cultivate  a  little  candour  in 
judging  of  others.  I  have  never  found  that  those 
who  were  most  disposed  to  condemn  the  follies 
of  others,  were  the  most  perfect  themselves. 

I  cannot  flatter  the  vanity  of  any  one,  even  to 
gain  their  good  opinion.  I  hate  the  little  tittle 
tattle  that  lays  the  foundation  of  dissensions  and 
differences.     Half  the  people  in  the  world  have 
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nothing  to  say,  if  they  did  not  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  others,  and  animadvert  upon  them.  I 
can  say  with  Hamlet  — 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Appear  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  : 
'Tis  an  unweeded  garden,  things  rank 
And  stale  in  nature  possess  it  merely." 

Yours,  affectionately, 

A.  Smith. 


LETTER  LXXV. 
TO  MRS.   SMITH. 

New- York,  Wednesday,  September  4th,  1805. 


my  dear: 


I  believe  that  yesterday  I  answered  your  letter 

of  the  27th,  but  did  not  particularly  reply  to  the 

contents  of  yours  of  the  24th. 

****** 

"  All  men,"  says  Knox,  "  are  so  much  inclined 
to  flatter  their  own  pride,  by  detracting  from  the 
reputation  of  others,  that,  even  if  we  were  able  to 
maintain  an  immaculate  conduct,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  preserve  an  immaculate  character,  for  the 
malignity  of  some  dispositions  is  so  great,  as  to 
be  highly  gratified  with  the  view  of  injured  sen- 
sibility" 

16* 
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Unfortunately  for  the  comfort  of  mankind,  ca- 
lumny has  too  long  been  privileged  to  stalk  tie 
world  at  large,  for  one  single  foe  to  stop  her  rapid 
strides  ;  and  so  secret  are  the  springs  which  guide 
her  motions,  that  they  continue  to  elude  her  re- 
search. Nothing  more  easy  than  to  barb  by  slan- 
der ;  nothing  more  arduous  than  to  extract  the 
dart.  The  reign  of  envious  prejudice,  however, 
oppressive  as  it  is,  is  fugitive ;  or  rather,  while  its 
tyranny  is  perpetual,  its  objects  are  incessantly 
changing  ;  and  those  who  were  once  its  victims, 
become,  in  time,  its  cherished  favourites. 

The  merit  of  a  great  man,  defamed  and  hooted 
at  as  long  as  his  ears  and  heart  would  have  been 
sensible  to  the  acclamations  of  applause,  generally 
waits  but  his  death,  to  be  fully  and  clamorously 
recognised  and  admired  :  this  truth  we  and  our 
children  will  notice,  when  your  good  father  pays 
the  debt  of  nature. 

No  longer  a  living  reproach  to  the  mean  and 
frivolous  who  compose  the  mass  of  every  genera- 
tion, he  imperceptibly  becomes  their  veneration 
and  delight ;  and  those  talents,  which  once  called 
forth  the  shafts  of  envy,  and  the  censure  of  male- 
volence, are  then  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  bays. 

Though  there  is  no  situation  in  life,  wherein 
the  friendship  and  asistance  of  others  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  ourselves, 
yet  how  few  are  there  who  condescend,  by  a  gen- 
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eral  compliance  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
their  associates  to  promote  their  comfort  or  insure 
their  felicity,  and  by  those  means  give  themselves 
a  right  to  claim  a  mutual  return  of  kindness  and 
affection. 

How  can  that  man  expect  the  esteem  of  others, 
who  is  continually  detracting  from  their  merit  to 
exalt  his  own,  or  how  can  he  hope  to  become  an 
object  of  regard,  whilst  he  is  insidiously  under- 
mining his  neighbour's  reputation?  Could  we 
banish  envy  and  detraction  from  the  world,  we 
might  hope  to  experience  a  portion  of  that  felici- 
ty which  benevolent  spirits  may  expect  to  enjoy 
hereafter,  and,  instead  of  making  this  life  a  scene 
.of  strife  and  animosity,  we  should  convert  it  into 
an  abode  of  comfort,  if  not  a  state  of  bliss. 

Kiss  my  dear  children  for  me  ;  remember  me 
respectfully  to  your  family,  and  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  S.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LXXVI. 

Quincy,  April  10th,  1809. 

MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER: 

Your  two  last  letters  of  March  10th  and  23d, 
came  safe  to  hand.  They  gave  me  great  pleas- 
ure, not  only  from  learning  by  them  that  you  en- 
joyed good  health,  but  your  spirits  were  more  ani- 
mated from  your  little  excursions  from  home, 
and  from  your  prospects  with  respect  to  your  fa- 
mily. I  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  any  event 
which  looks  like  prosperity.  Your  trials  have 
been  many  and  various.  You  have  hitherto  been 
supported  through  them  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness, with  Christian  patience  I  trust,  and  due  sub- 
mission to  the  allotments  of  Providence.  It  will 
greatly  tend  to  improve  our  wisdom,  to  promote 
our  piety,  and  increase  our  pleasure,  to  take  fre- 
quent and  particular  views  of  our  lives,  and  to 
observe  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
our  circumstances,  from  time  to  time,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  means  and  instruments  which  have 
been  employed,  and  through  which  we  have  suc- 
ceeded or  failed  in  our  enterprises,  that  by  expe- 
rience we  may  learn  wisdom ;  and  put  our  trust 
and  confidence  in  that  Being  who  holds  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  individuals  in  his  hands,  as  well 
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as  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  nations.     Let  us  say 
with  Pope,  — 

"  What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 
Let  us  not  cast  away." 

If  we  have  not  all  we  may  wish,  we  have  all 
that  is  best  for  us.  When  I  look  back  upon  my 
past  days,  I  can  see  many  faults,  many  errors, 
both  of  omission  and  commission,  for  which  I 
have  need  of  pardon  and  forgiveness.  Many  are 
the  blessings  which  I  have  received,  and  am  still 
in  the  enjoyment  of.  One  of  the  first  I  consider 
the  life  and  health  of  your  father;  who,  thank 
God,  is  still  vigorous,  and  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties,  although  the  tremour 
upon  his  nerves  I  think  increases.  His  books 
and  his  pen  are  his  constant  amusement.  The 
effusions  of  his  pen,  though  only  a  private  letter, 
written  in  reply  to  two  gentlemen,  strangers  to 
him,  have  drawn  down  upon  him  the  abuse  of  the 
federal  party.  These  gentlemen  wrote  him,  by 
direction  of  a  number  who  had  met  together  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  public  affairs,  a 
very  respectful  and  handsome  letter,  addressing 
him  as  their  venerable  father,  to  whom  they  ap- 
plied for  counsel  and  advice  ;  whose  age,  experi- 
ence, long  and  faithful  services,  and  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  and  service  of  his  country,  entitled  him 
to  its  confidence  and  its  gratitude.     To  this  let- 
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ter,  which  was  a  very  long  one,  he  returned  the 
enclosed  reply  without  any  idea  of  its  being  pub- 
lished. I  recollect  our  visit  to  the  Baron  de  Stael ; 
but  think  we  did  not  dine  with  him  :  that,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  matter  of  consequence.  1  enclose 
to  you  the  letter.  You  see  they  made  the  most 
of  it  for  electioneering  purposes.  I  have  lived  to 
see  the  day,  when  those  who  were  the  most  cla- 
morous against  your  father  and  his  administration, 
now  speak  what  I  believe  was  then  their  true  sen- 
timents, though  the  spirit  of  party  led  many  to 
deny  the  truth  ;  and  the  desire  of  power  and  in- 
fluence stimulated  them  to  pull  down  an  admin- 
istration under  which  they  saw  little  hope  of  ob- 
taining it.  For  it  is  very  true,  that  the  federal 
party  were  as  hungry  and  rapacious  after  office, 
as  ever  their  opponents  have  been,  and  of  a  spirit 
quite  as  selfish  and  intolerant.  I  once  said,  or  rather 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  if  you  are  a  freeman,  and 
can  act  yourself,  you  can  do  more  than  either  of 
your  predecessors  could."  Such  was  the  bitterness 
of  the  federal  party,  or  rather  the  leaders  of  it, 
and  *  *  was  one  of  them,  that  they  would  not 
hear  a  word  of  any  nomination  to  office,  of  even 
the  cool  and  moderate  republicans.  There  will 
never  be  any  harmony  between  parties,  until  pub- 
lic offices  can  be  shared ;  and  this  your  father 
used  to  tell  them.  The  leaders  in  our  State  have 
gone  great  lengths,  assumed  powers  which  be- 
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long  only  to  the  national  government ;  and  are 
meditating  schemes  which  they  dare  not  openly 
avow ;  and  which  your  father  and  mother  think 
destructive  to  the  Union,  and  independence  of  the 
country,  and  which  will  subjugate  us  to  the  power 
and  domination  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  for  lift- 
ing this  veil,  and  declaring  his  private  opinion 
and  judgment,  that  writers  in  the  federal  papers 
have  come  out  with  as  barefaced  falsehoods,  and 
as  scurrilous  language,  as  was  ever  used  by  the 
jocobins. 

The  times  are  perilous,  and  the  country  must 
not  be  forsaken  by  its  friends,  although  men  revile 
and  persecute  for  righteousness'  sake.  May  the 
blessing  pronounced  upon  such,  descend  upon 
those  who  have  hazarded  life,  health,  fame,  and 
fortune,  to  save  their  country. 

Adieu,  my  dear  daughter.  Remember  me  kind- 
ly to  the  Colonel,  Mrs.  S.  &c,  and  be  assured  of 
the  tenderest  love  of 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

Abigail  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 

March  5th. 
Yesterday  your  father  received  a  letter  from 
William.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  are  well ; 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  that  we  are 
all  getting  better,  and  that  1  intend  to  dine  below 
to-day.     I  congratulate  you  that  the  embargo  is 
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like  to  be  raised.  I  hope  the  non-intercourse  bill 
will  be  lost;  and  the  merchantmen  send  out 
frigates  to  convoy  the  trade,  molest  no  one,  and 
defend  themselves  as  neutrals  against  all  agres- 
sors;  pay  no  tribute;  take  no  licenses;  claim  the 
right  to  navigate  the  ocean  freely  ;  do  no  wrong ; 
receive  no  insult  that  can  be  avoided  ;  repeal  all 
embargoes,  non-intercourse,  (fee. ;  calm  the  just 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  people ;  disarm 
party-spirit  if  possible.  That  I  fear  is  the  hard- 
est labour  of  all,  whilst  pride,  envy,  and  ambition, 
are  the  predominant  passions  of  man.  Now  you 
have  my  system  of  politics. 

A.   A. 


LETTER  LXXV1I. 

Quincy,  May  13th,  1809. 


MF  DEAR  DAUGHTER  I 


I  have  not  had  a  line  from  you  for  several 
weeks.  Your  father  visits  the  post-office  every 
post  day ;  and,  although  he  frequently  returns 
with  his  pockets  full  of  letters,  I  do  not  find  among 
them  the  superscription  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  rest.  You  must  know,  since  he  has 
publicly  avowed  himself  the  father  of  the  whole 
nation,  he  has  a  most  prodigious  number  of  let- 
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ters  from  his  adopted  offspring,  some  of  which  he 
replies  to,  and  some  lie  unanswered.  He  has  also 
become  a  writer  in  the  public  paper  called  the  Pa- 
triot, one  of  which  I  sent  you  ;  and,  I  have  reason 
to  think,  done  much  good  to  his  country,  by 
his  publication  in  defence  of  our  seamen.  Al- 
though maligned  and  abused  by  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can party,  his  arguments  have  silenced,  if  not 
convinced  them  ;  though,  I  suppose,  they  will  be 
like  those  whom  Hudibras  describes  :  — 

"  He  who  is  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

He  is  also  publishing  a  series  of  papers  and  docu- 
ments respecting  the  mission  which  he  sent  to 
France  in  the  year  1799,  and  which  was  so  much 
censured  by  *  *  * '  and  his  party,  and  used 
by  them  as  a  powerful  weapon  to  assail  and 
abuse  the  administration,  although  the  mission 
terminated  the  honour,  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  *  *  *  who  thirsted  for  a  war 
with  France,  rinding  his  views  frustrated  in  his 
determinationto change  the  Executive,  like  Sam- 
son in  pulling  down  the  pillar,  overthrew  him- 
self and  his  federal  friends.  "He  has  passed 
away,"  but  the  baneful  influence  of  his  ambitious 
views  still  remain  ;  he  left  his  mantle  upon  the 
essex  junto,  whose  objects  and  views  are  anti- 
American.  I  enclose  to  you  another  Patriot, 
which  contains  subjects  which  will  amuse  you 
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and  in  which  you  will  feel  a  family  interest.  The 
clouds  which  overspread  our  horizon  and  looked 
so  dark  and  gloomy  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  vol- 
ley of  electric  fluid,  appear  to  be  dispersing.  "  Re- 
turning Justice  lifts  aloft  her  scales  ;"  may  we  not 
be  found  wanting  when  weighed  in  the  balance, 
but  be  as  ready  to  do  justice  as  to  receive  it. 

When  I  sit  down  to  write,  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  not  pen  a  paragraph  worth  penning.  My 
fire  is  out,  my  wit  decayed,  my  fancy  sunk.  I 
long  to  imbibe  a  draught  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
is  the  wine  of  life  ;  which  cheers  and  supports  the 
mind.  What  noble  or  tender  emotion  of  the 
mind  is  excited  without  producing  a  degree  of  it? 
It  is,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Letters  from  the 
Mountains,  "  the  fan  in  summer  and  the  fur  in 
winter ;"  —  pray  have  you  met  with  these  Letters 
from  the  Mountains  ?  If  you  have  not,  I  will  cer- 
tainly send  them  to  you  ;  they  are  written 
by  a  Mrs.  Grant,  who  was  once  in  America ;  her 
father  was  a  British  officer  who  was  stationed  in 
some  fort  beyond  Albany,  upon  the  frontiers,  for 
she  speaks  of  her  Mohawk  friends ;  her  father 
was  susperseded,  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Albany,  where  he  rented  a  small  farm  of  Madam 
Schuyler,  relict  of  Col.  Schuyler,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  late  Gen.  Schuyler.  Of  this  lady  she 
draws  a  most  interesting  and  amiable  character ; 
as  she  lived  near  to  her,  she  was  frequently  with 
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her,  and  passed  two  whole  winters  with  her  when 
she  was  only  eight  years  of  age.  She  says  that 
Madam  Schuyler,  seeing  her  one  day  reading  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  with  delighted  attention,  ap- 
peared astonished  to  see  a  child  take  pleasure  in 
such  a  book,  and  no  less  so,  to  observe  that  she 
loved  to  sit  thoughtful  by  her  and  hear  the  con- 
versation of  elderly  and  grave  people.  She  adds, 
whatever  culture  my  mind  has  received  I  owe  to 
her:  beyond  the  knowledge  of  my  first  duties,*  I 
should  scarce  have  proceeded,  or  rather  I  should 
have  become  almost  savage  in  a  retreat  which  pre- 
cluded me  from  the  advantages  of  society  as  well 
as  those  of  education.  It  appears  by  her  letters 
that  she  left  America  just  before  the  Revolution, 
and  accompanied  her  father  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  and  that  he.was  stationed  for  some  time 
at  a  fort  called  Augustus.  From  these  mountains 
her  letters  are  written ;  they  contain  a  series  of 
years,  from  1773  to  1801.  I  have  never  met  with 
any  letters  half  so  interesting ;  her  style  is  easy 
and  natural,  it  flows  from  the  heart  and  reaches 
the  heart.  In  the  early  part  of  her  life,  and  before 
she  met  with  severe  trials  and  afflictions,  her  let- 
ters are  full  of  vivacity,  blended  with  sentiment 
and  erudition.  Though  secluded  from  the  gay 
world,  she  appears  well  acquainted  with  life  and 
manners.  Her  principles,  her  morals,  her  religion, 
are  of  the  purest  kind  ; 
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"Her  mind  was  moral  as  the  preacher's  tongue." 

These  letters  contain  so  much  matter  particu- 
larly adapted  to  your  situation  and  retirement, 
that  when  you  read  them  you  will  call  her  sister- 
spirit,  and  imbibe  for  her  kindred  sentiments. 
When  I  took  them  up  I  had  not  formed  any  very 
favourable  impression  respecting  them  ;  but  the 
more  I  read,  the  more  I  was  delighted,  until  that 
enthusiasm  which  she  so  well  describes,  took  full 
possession  of  my  soul,  and  made  me  for  a  time  for- 
get that  the  roses  had  fled  from  my  cheeks,  and 
the  lustre  departed  from  my  eyes ;  or  that  I  was 

"  Like  a  meagre  mope  adust  and  thin 
In  a  loose  nightgown  of  my  own  wan  skin." 

Nor  was  willing  to  believe,  with  Ossian,  that  age 
is  dark  and  unlovely.  I  went  back  to  the  "  Tales 
of  the  times  of  old,"  and  felt  the  sparks  of  fancy 
kindle  at  the  touch  of  memory,  whilst  I  retraced 
the  age  of  seventeen,  with  all  its  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. I  long  to  communicate  to  you  this 
rich  mental  feast,  "  this  feast  of  reason,  and  this 

flow  of  soul."     Mrs.  S will  share  it  with 

you. 

May,  21. 

This  letter  has  lain  unfinished  for  several  days 
as  you  will  see  by  the  date,  during  which  the 
weather  has  been  cold,  foggy,  and  gloomy ;  the 
season  ungenial  until  yesterday,  when  the  warm 
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influence  of  the  sun  unfolded  the  buds ;  and  the 
garden  blooms  like  Eden.  All  this  I  have  waited 
impatient  to  hear  from  you,  and  learn 

"  How  springs  the  tender  plant,  how  blows  the  balmy  grove  ; 
How  nature  paints  her  colours  !" 

or  whether  stern  Boreas  still  usurps  the  domain  of 
Vertumnus  and  banishes  Flora  from  her  rightful 
abode.  To  descend  to  plain  prose,  how  is  the 
season  with  you  ?  Girls,  be  silent :  you  would 
wonder  how  I  can  write  a  line,  surrounded  and 
interrupted  twenty  times  within  this  hour. 

Here  comes  little  J  ohn :  'grandmamma,  I  have 
lost  my  fourpence  in  the  grass,  when  1  was  at 
play  ;  now  I  cannot  buy  me  a  sword ;  won't  you 
give  me  another?'  Hush  child  ;  don't  you  see  I 
am  writing?  'Then  in  runs  Elizabeth  holding  up 
her  little  arms  for  me  to  take  her.  Away  with 
you  all,  or  I  will  lock  the  door. 

I  heard  of  our  dear  Caroline  last  week.  I  know 
you  must  deprive  yourself  of  much  enjoyment  in 
parting  with  her ;  yet  I  think  you  did  right  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  A  total  seclusion  from  that 
society,  which  at  her  age  is  desirable,  might  in 
process  of  time  injure  her.  She  has  so  much  life 
and  such  a  flow  of  spirits  that  shade,  solitude,  and 
retirement,  would  not  so  soon  affect  her  as  one  of 
a  more  languid  temper.  We  are  all,  in  a  measure, 
children  of  habit,  and  are  apt  to  contract  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  those  we  most  frequently  see 
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and  converse  with.  Where  there  is  mind  there  is 
manners ;  but  even  in  a  college,  we  see  that  al- 
though science  may  form  and  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding, it  is  only  by  mixing  with  polished  so- 
ciety that  the  rust  is  rubbed  off,  and  the  manners 
embellished  and  refined. 

My  paper  will  not  allow  me  more  space  than  to 
repeat  what  you  are  not  now  to  learn,  that  I  am. 
Ever  your  affectionate  mother, 

Abigail  Adams. 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 

Quincy,  May  23,  1809 

MY   DEAR  DAUGHTER.* 

Yesterday  your  father  brought  me  the  much-desi- 
red packet.  You  mention  General  Eaton's  town- 
meeting  speech,  which  I  had  seen.  I  presume  he  was 
in  spirits  when  he  made  it ;  his  virulence  against 

Mr. is  really  personal  —  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Mr.  Lear,  you  know,  made  a  treaty  with  Tripoli, 
which,  through  the  misrepresentation  of  Eaton 
and  his  intrigues,  had  like  to  have  been  rejected 

by  the  Senate.     Mr. thought  Lear  sustained 

and  defended  him  and  his  treaty  so  ably,  as  to 
convince  the  Senate,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified. 
Eaton  also  made,  as  he  thought,  very  inadmissi- 
ble demands  of  money,  and  that  to  a  great  amount, 
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which  Mr. opposed,  though  in  this  he  was 

not  successful.  All  this  was  enough  to  make 
Eaton  his  enemy^  Eaton  is  a  bold,  daring  adven- 
turer, with  considerable  talents,  but  without 
judgment,  prudence,  or  discretion  ;  he  is  too  well 
known  to  do  any  essential  injury.  His  story  of 
a  mission  to  Constantinople,  is  all  a  vision  of  his 
own  imagination,  never  heard  of  before  by  any 
one. 

I  fear  we  are  very  ungrateful  for  the  many 
favours  Heaven  is  bestowing  upon  us.  When  we 
have  been  threatened  with  calamities,  and  the 
scenes  have  been  most  gloomy  and  distressing  in 
our  view,  we  have  been  saved  from  the  horrors  and 
calamities  of  war,  by  the  returning  justice  of  the 
offending  powers.  I  am  full  of  the  mind  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Presidency  has 
had  a  powerful  weight  in  the  British  Cabinet  to 
bring  them  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Grenville's  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  M.  Whitbread's  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  act,  had 
a  much  greater  effect  on  England  than  even  the 
bestinformed  Americans  believed.  It  affected  their 
revenue  as  much  as  it  did  ours  :  it  deprived  them  of 
raw  materials  for  their  factories,  and  would,  if  con- 
tinued much  longer,  have  starved  thousands. 

I  believe  I  read  the  whole  of  the  documents 
and  correspondence  between   our  own  govern- 
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ment,  and  that  of  the  belligerents,  as  they  are 
called,  and  I  most  solemnly  declare  that  I  could 
not  see  any  disposition  to  favour  one  nation  more 
than  another;  but  the  strictest  impartiality  which 
justice  required.  I  read  them  too,  with  a  scru- 
tenizing  eye,  because  so  much  had  been  said 
both  in  Congress  and  out  of  doors  respecting  a 
partiality  to  France :  so  much  has  the  malig- 
nant spirit  of  party  blinded  and  misled  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  despotism  like  that  practised 
by  the  rulers  of  opinion.  Virgil,  in  one  of  his 
odysseys,  describes  iEolus  as  confining  the  winds 
in  a  bag,  and  relates  the  terrible  havoc  they  made 
when  unskilfully  let  loose.  We  may  compare 
the  spirit  of  party  to  these  winds,  which  blew  the 
embers  of  discontent  in  flames,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  every  obstacle  which  opposes  their 
progress. 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  describing  to  you 
how  much  I  want  to  see  you.  On  reflecting  upon 
the  barriers  which  age  and  infirmities,  as  well  as 
many  other  obstacles  placed  between  us,  that  I  still 
possess  the  faculty  of  communicating  with  you  by 
letter,  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  me.  How  many 
blessings  does  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence 
scatter  in  various  proportions,  to  alleviate  the  sor- 
rows and  sufferings  of  a  state  only  meant  as  the 
pathway  to  felicity. 

I  am  writing  by  candle-light,  whilst  all  around 
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me  are  fast  bound  in  sleep.  My  eyes  suffer;  but 
there  is  a  tranquillity  around  me  that  the  busy 
cares  of  the  day  interrupt  and  obstruct :  even  faith- 
ful Juno  lies  snoring  beside  me.    Tell  Mrs.  S 

that  her  sister  Sally  wonders  she  does  not  write  to 
her.  We  are  all  well.  Adieu,  my  dear  daughter. 
The  clock  strikes  12,  and  I  must  retire  to  rest,  or 
suffer  on  the  morrow. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

A.  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

Quincy,  June  19th,  1809. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER: 


I  yesterday  received  your  letter  of  June  1st.  I 
think  letters  are  longer  upon  their  passage  than 
they  used  to  be,  when  you  were  at  Q,uincy.  Since 
I  wrote  to  you  in  May,  I  have  been  visited  by  St. 
Anthony,  and  most  severely  scourged  by  him : 
he  first  attacked  one  of  my  ears,  but  as  I  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  holy  visiter,  I  paid  little 
attention  to  him,  except  endeavouring  to  quiet 
him  by  bread  and  milk ;  but  when  he  seized  my 
face,  eyes,  and  head,  I  was  obliged  to  bow  to  him, 
and  acknowledge  his  power  —  even  send  for  a 
physician  and  exorcise  him.     I  swelled  to  such 
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a  degree,  that  I  could  see  my  cheeks  project  be- 
yond my  nose  ;  the  fever  was  violent,  and  the 
pain  in  my  head  excruciating.  It  kept  continu- 
ally flashing  up,  and  reminded  me  of  poor  Mr. 
Bishop,  who  called  it  the  northern  lights  :  it  last- 
ed me  ten  days,  before  it  entirely  left  me  ;  but  I 
have  been  comforted  by  Dr.  Dexter,  who  sent  me 
word,  that  an  attack  of  it,  like  that  which  mine 
was  described  to  be,  was  as  good  as  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  to  mend  the  constitution.  It  is  certain  1 
have  felt  much  better  since  than  I  did  before. 

You  alarm  me  when  you  tell  me  that  you  have 
preserved  my  letters,  and  collected  them  together, 
in  order  to  transmit  them  to  Caroline.  Your  af- 
fection and  your  partiality  to  your  mother,  stamp 
a  value  upon  them  which  can  never  be  felt  by 
those  less  interested  in  them ;  they  are  letters 
written  without  regard  to  style;  and  scarcely  ever 
copying  a  letter,  they  must  be  very  incorrect  pro- 
ductions, and  quite  unworthy  preservation  or  per- 
petuity :  do  not  let  them  out-live  you  ;  you  may 
select  a  few,  perhaps,  worth  transmitting,  but  in 
general,  I  fear,  they  are  trash.  Can  you  inform 
me  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Register?  he 
is  republishing  your  father's  letters,  with  high 
encomiums  upon  them.  I  presume  he  is  a  repub- 
lican, because  no  praise  comes  now  from  any 
other  quarter,  except  when  you  find  a  genuine 
American,  of  which  there  are  a  small  number 
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who  can  judge  impartially.  I  mean  by  this,  that 
the  spirit  of  party  so  warps  the  judgment,  and 
blinds  the  understanding,  as  to  lead  good  and 
honest  men  blindfold.  I  enclose  to  you,  your 
father's  letter  upon  the  King  of  England's  procla- 
mation, which  was  first  published  in  the  Boston 
Patriot,  the  demand  of  which  became  so  great, 
as  to  induce  the  printer  to  publish  them  in  a 
pamphlet.  His  text,  as  he  calls  it,  is  a  quotation 
from  Col.  Pickering's  letter,  to  which  your  bro- 
ther replied,  and  which  cost  him  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  ;  but  which  I  consider  one,  amongst  many 
others,  of  his  disinterested  actions  and  true  love 
of  his  country,  and  which  will  thus  be  considered 
by  an  impartial  historian. 

No  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Madison  for  want  of  a 
frank  and  honourable'  spirit  of  accommodation 
with  Great  Britain.  When  she  held  out  her  hand 
with  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  received  it  with 
true  magnanimity  ;  and  I  rejoiced  sincerely  that 
our  causes  of  animosity  were  to  be  removed.  I  own 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  British  Ministry :  what  powers  the  new  min- 
ister may  be  clothed  with,  time  must  disclose.  I 
feel  at  present  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Madison. 
I  presume  he  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  ca- 
joled into  any  relinquishment  of  our  national 
rights,  or  infringement  of  our  independence. 
Whatever  predilection  Mr.  Jefferson  had  in  favour 
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of  France,  or  has  against  Great  Britain,  I  be- 
lieve, in  his  public  transactions,  he  strove  to  act 
with  impartial  justice  towards  both.  I  read  all 
the  despatches  with  care  and  attention,  expecting 
to  find  what  had  so  often  been  declared,  a  blind 
partiality  towards  France,  and  hatred  towards 
England  ;  but  justice  requires  me  to  say,  that  I 
could  discover  no  such  thing  :  and  when  party 
spirit  yields  to  reason  and  sober  sense,  this  will 
be  the  equitable  decision.  I  wish  I  could  justify 
all  Mr.  Jefferson's  measures  with  the  same  can- 
dour ;  but  to  his  own  Master,  he  must  stand  or 
fall. 

The  federalists  are  courting  Mr.  Madison  — 
let  them  do  him  no  wrong,  and  I  am  one  who  at 
present  believe  that  he  will  do  no  wrong  to  his 
country.  With  respect  to  Mrs.  Madison's  influ- 
ence, it  ought  to  be  such  as  Solomon  describes  his 
virtuous  woman  to  be  —  one  who  should  do  him 
good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life,  so  that 
the  heart  of  her  husband  may  safely  trust  in  her. 
I  believe  I  may  say  with  safety,  that  her  prede- 
cessors left  her  no  evil  example. 

****** 

Our  friends  are  all  well.     That  health  is  a 

blessing,  which  may  be  enjoyed   by  all  of  us,  is 

the  sincere  wish  of 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

A.  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 
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LETTER  LXXX. 

Sunday,  September  3d,  1809. 

MY   DEAR  DAUGHTER: 

To  cheer  the  gloom  which,  in  despite  of  my 
efforts  to  dispel,  will  hang  about  my  heart  upon 
the  return  of  this  day,  which  used  to  be  endeared 
to  me  by  the  presence  of  your  brother,  I  must 
have  recourse  to  my  pen  and  write  about  him, 
whilst  my  imagination  follows  him  upon  the 
ocean,  sometimes  wafted  by  gentle  gales,  and 
sometimes  buffeting  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
You,  too,  have  your  anxieties  for  a  beloved  and 
deserving  son  —  you  may  live  to  see  him  return! 
but  to  me,  the  separation  appeared  like  the  last 
farewell. 

"  God  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate." 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  know, 

"That  he  cannot  go,  where  universal  love  smiles  not  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns." 

And  unto  that  Being,  who  has  heretofore  protect- 
ed me  and  mine  upon  the  mighty  waters,  and  in 
foreign  climes,  and  returned  us  in  safety,  so  that 
not  one  of  us  has  been  wanting,  I  again  commit 
those  most  dear  to  us,  beseeching  for  them  the 
same  protecting  arm  :  yet  I  must  be  insensible  if 

VOL.  II.  18 
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I  did  not  know  that  what  I  relinquish  is  no  com- 
mon loss.  To  superior  powers  of  mind,  were 
united  taste,  refinement,  and  fancy,  as  well  as 
deep  research  into  science.  The  late  public  per- 
formances at  our  commencement,  were  allowed 
by  every  scientific  man  to  be  superior  to  any 
thing  ever  before  exhibited  there  ;  and  they  did 
your  brother  the  justice  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
principal  merit  of  them,  by  the  pains  he  had  taken, 
and  the  method  he  had  pursued  in  his  lectures 
upon  oratory. 

I  attended  his  farewell  lecture  at  Cambridge  : 
as  I  heard  the  first,  I  was  determined  to  hear  the 
last.  It  had  not  been  customary  to  admit  ladies. 
I  was  not  alone  on  this  occasion  ;  the  chapel  was 
crowded,  every  aisle  and  avenue.  I  must  copy 
for  you  a  passage,  which  was  felt  like  an  electrical 
shock.  I  saw  the  effect  upon  the  whole  audience: 

"At  no  hour  of  your  life,  my  young  friends,  will  the  love 
of  letters  ever  oppress  you  as  a  burden,  or  fail  you  as  a  re- 
source. 

"  In  the  vain  and  foolish  exultation  of  the  heart,  which  the 
brighter  prospects  of  life  will  sometimes  excite,  the  pensive 
portress  of  science  shall  call  you  back  to  the  sober  pleasures 
of  her  holy  cell.  In  the  mortifications  of  disappointment,  her 
soothing  voice  shall  whisper  serenity  and  peace.  In  social 
converse  with  the  mighty  dead  of  ancient  days,  you  will  never 
smart  under  the  galling  sensation  of  dependence  upon  the 
mighty  living  of  the  present  age  ;  and  in  your  struggles  with 
the  world,  should  a  crisis  ever  occur,  when  even  friendship 
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may  deem  it  prudent  to  desert  you ;  when  even  your  country 
may  seem  ready  to  abandon  herself  and  you  ;  when  even  priest 
and  levite  shall  come  and  look  on  you  and  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  ;  seek  refuge,  my  unfailing  friends,  and  be  assured 
you  will  find  it  in  the  friendship  of  Laelius  and  Scipio ;  in  the 
patriotism  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  Burke  ;  as  well  as  in 
the  precept  and  example  of  Him  whose  whole  law  is  love,  and 
who  taught  us  to  remember  injuries  only  to  forgive  them. 

"  Finally,  gentlemen,  though  my  inclination  still  lingers  at 
the  word,  I  must,  however  reluctantly,  bid  you,  one  and  all, 
adieu.  I  have  heard  of  two  lovers,  who,  upon  being  separa- 
ted from  each  other  for  a  length  of  time,  and  by  a  distance 
like  that  to  which  I  am  bound ;  among  the  contrivances,  which 
the  ingenuity  of  affection  devised  to  bring  them  in  fancy  near* 
er  to  each  other,  mutually  agreed,  at  a  given  hour  of  every 
day  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
the  heavens ;  and  each  of  them,  in  looking  to  the  sky,  felt  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  that  the  eyes  of  the  other 
at  the  same  moment,  were  directed  towards  the  same  object. 
Let  me  cherish  the  hope,  that  between  you  and  me  there  will 
be  some  occasional,  nay  frequent  remembrance,  reciprocated 
by  analogical  objects  in  the  world  of  mind.  Whenever  the 
hour  of  studious  retirement  shall  point  our  views  to  those  lu- 
minaries of  the  moral  heavens,  which  shine  with  such  be- 
nignant radiance  for  our  benefit  and  delight ;  when  the  moral- 
ists, the  poets,  and  the  orators,  of  every  age  shall  be  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  our  regards  ;  let  us  in  the  visions  of  memory 
behold  one  another  engaged  in  the  same  « celestial  colloquy 
sublime.' 

"  Let  us  think  of  one  another  as  fellow-students  in  the 
same  pursuit.  Let  us  remember  the  pleasant  hours,  in 
which  we  have  trod  together  this  path  of  wisdom  and  of 
honour ;  and  if  at  that  moment  the  sentiment  of  privation 
should  darken  the  'retrospect,  may  it  be  your  consolation,  as 
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it  will  be  mine,  that  the  only  painful  impression  which  re- 
sulted from  our  intercourse  arises  from  its  cessation,  as  the 
only  regret  with  which  the  remembrance  of  you  can  ever 
be  associated,  is  that  which  I  now  experience  in  bidding  you 
farewell."* 

Write  to  me,  my  dear  daughter ;  you  cannot 
write  an  hundredth  part  so  often  as  you  are 
thought  of,  by 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

A.  Adams. 
To  Mrs.  Smith. 


LETTER  LXXXI. 

Quincy,  April  14th,  1810. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER 


I  wrote  to  you  last  week.  Our  election  is  oyer, 
and  Mr.  Gerry  and  Gray  undoubtedly  elected  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  two  thousand  votes.  Ver- 
mont and  New-Hampshire  have  elected  republican 
Governors.  A  prodigious  revolution  in  the  sen- 
timents and  opinions  of  the  people  of  these  States 
has  been  effected  by  the  conduct  of  England  and 
France  towards  us ;  butmore  particularly  the  shuf- 
fling, tricking  conduct  of  Great  Britain;  and  theun- 

*  Extracted  from  a  concluding  lecture  to  a  course  on  Rhetoric  and  Orato- 
ry, delivered  at  Harvard  University,  by  Ex-President  Adams,  in  1808. 
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wearied  endeavours  of  the  British  party  in  our 
own  country  to  support  them  in  their  injustice,  in, 
opposition  to  the  government  of  their  own  coun- 
try. These  men  call  themselves  federalists  ;  but 
they  are  really  a  remnent  of  the  old  tories,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  They  carry  with  them  many  worthy  but 
misinformed  people,  by  falsehood  and  misrepresent- 
ation. Mr.  Gerry  is  a  true  American  ;  a  firm,  de- 
cided character  ;  a  man  of  moderation  and  ardour. 
I  wish  that  he  might  be  able  to  moderate  the  heat 
of  party  spirit,  and  heal  the  animosities  which  it 
engenders.  The  federalists  consider  your  father 
and  his  sons  as  quite  apostates.  They  say  that 
I  am  opposed  to  them,  and  that  they  cannot 
bring  me  over  to  their  opinons ;  for  this  they 
have  no  authority.  I  as  fully  condemn  the 
spirit  of  insurgency  which  the  measures  of 
our  legislature  encouraged  and  abetted  by  their 
resolutions  and  resolves,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  national  government,  as  either  of  them;  nor 
were  my  feelings  become  so  calous  to  national 
disgrace,  as  not  to  see  an  insult  to  the  government 
when  charged  with  falsehood,  and  that  charge  re- 
peated after  being  twice  repelled.  I  am  for  sup- 
porting the  government  and  the  laws  ;  for  respect- 
ing the  rulers.  If  some  laws  are  not  so  judicious 
or  well  calculated  to  promote  the  order  of  society 
as  they  might  be,  let  the  people  petition  for  redress  j 

18* 
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not  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  them.     I  am  op- 
posed to  ail  partialities  for  foreign  nations.     Do 
not  the  federalists  profess  all  this  ?  wherein  then 
do  we  diiFer  ;  where  is  the  apostacy ;  is  it  not  up- 
on their  own  side  ?     Do  their  words  and  actions 
correspond  ?     I  mean  the  leaders,  those  who  are 
termed  the  junto,  who  are  really  a  British  faction, 
aided  by  real  native  British  subjects. 
With  my  best  love  to  you  and  yours, 
I  am,  my  dear  daughter,  affectionately, 
Your  mother, 

Abigail  Adams. 


LETTER  LXXXII. 

Quincy,  April  10, 1810. 

MY   DEAR  DAUGHTER: 

I  rejoice  to  learn  by  Caroline's  letter  to  Susan, 
(which  in  her  absence  I  took  the  liberty  of  open- 
ing,) that  you  had  made  an  excursion  to  visit  a 
friend.  We  stand  in  need  of  some  variety  to  keep 
both  body  and  mind  in  tune.  The  bountiful  Pa- 
rent of  the  universe  has  amply  supplied  our  wants 
in  this  respect,  by  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
of  seed  time  and  harvest,  of  summer  and  winter, 
to  which  he  has  added  social  intercourse  and  the 
interchange  of  friendly  offices. 

"  Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend." 
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I  feel  grateful  for  having  it  thus  in  my  power 
to  hold  converse  with  you,  my  dear  and  beloved 
daughter,  separated  as  we  are  by  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  control,  and  to  which  we  are 
necessitated  to  submit.  When  my  mind  is  some- 
times prone  to  rebel  and  rise  indignant  against 
those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  our  painful  se- 
paration, I  hush  each  murmuring  sigh  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  it  is  one  of  those  trials  assigned  me 
by  Providence,  not  only  to  wean  me  from  the 
world,  but  to  teach  me  submission,  and  make  me 
humble.  Why  should  I  expect,  or  how  am  I  en- 
titled to  so  great  favours,  or  so  many  blessings  as 
have  followed  me  all  my  life  ?  I  am  now,  thank 
God,  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  health  than  for 
many  seasons  past;  although  at  my  age  I  have 
not  any  reason  to  burld  upon  it  as  a  security  for 
life.  Your  father  too  enjoys  his  health,  but  not 
without  an  increase  of  that  tremor  upon  his  hands 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  hold  a  knife 
or  take  a  cup  of  tea.  His  spirits  are  good,  and  he 
amuses  himself  with  the  little  flock  of  grandchild- 
ren who  are,  one  or  the  other,  with  us. 

Give  my  love  to  Col.  Smith,  and  tell  him  it 
would  do  me  good  to  see  him.  Has  he  as  fine 
spirits  as  formerly  ? 

With  love  to  all  the  family,  I  am  your  truly 
Affectionate  mother, 

Abigail  Adams. 
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LETTER  LXXXIII. 

TO    MRS.    SMITH. 

Lebanon,  March  29,  1812. 


my  dear: 


I  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  and 
mourn  most  sincerely  with  you  for  the  loss  your 
brother  and  sister  have  met  with  in  the  death  of 
their  amiable  child.  You  wonder  why  it  was 
sent  to  entwine  itself  around  your  hearts,  and 
then  to  be  thus  snatched  away,  is  amongst  the 
mysterious  ways  of  Providence.  Read  Parnell's 
Hermit : 

"Be  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust.'' 

[  This  stroke  must  fall  very  heavy  upon  your 
sister,  who  always  appeared  full  of  sweet,  charm- 
ing sensibilities  towards  her  children,  and  brings 
to  my  recollection  a  few  lines  of  Watts  : 

"  Children,  these  dear  young  limbs,  these  little  other  selves, 
how  they  dilate  the  heart  to  wider  dimensions,  and  soften  ev- 
ery fibre,  to  increase  the  mother's  sad  capacity  of  pain." 

I  would  request  you  to  present  my  sincere  con- 
dolence to  your  brother  and  sister  on  this  dis- 
tressing subject ;  but  believing  that  premature 
consolation  is  but  the  remembrance  of  sorrow,  it 
may  perhaps  be  well  to  omit  it. 
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I  am  apprehensive  your  good  mother  is  sur- 
feited by  the  length  of  my  letter  in  answer  to  her 
interrogatories  ;  but  I  still  think  there  has  been 
too  much  talk  of  war.  I  recollect  a  speech  of  a 
member  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  op- 
position to  immediate  war  measures,  which  be- 
came a  subject  of  debate,  in  answer  to  a  warm 
war  speech,  not  inapplicable  to  our  Congressional 
talk.  He  said  :  "  It  is  very  easy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  talk  big,  either  within  doors  or  without;  and  con- 
sidering the  spirit  of  resentment  that  has  been  in- 
dustriously stirred  up  in  the  nation,  I  know  it 
would  be  mighty  popular  in  us  to  come  to 
vigorous  resolutions  immediately,  but  I  do  not 
know  if  it  would  be  mighty  wise." 

I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  wise,  as  long  as  there 
are  any  hopes  of  obtaining  redress  by  peaceable 
means ;  and  even  when  we  came  to  an  end  of  all 
our  hopes  in  this  way,  we  ought  not  to  begin  to 
talk  till  we  are  ready  to  act.  Threatening 
speeches,  or  even  threatening  resolutions,  are  but 
words. 

They  are  vox  et  preterea  nihil;  and  therefore 
the  less  they  are  made  use  of  the  better :  but  if 
any  such  are  ever  made  use  of,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
stantly followed  with  suitable  actions  ;  for  if  they 
are  not,  those  who  have  injured  us  will  despise 
our  menaces,  and  the  whole  world  will  laugh  at 
our  folly. 
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They  all  join  in  love  and  affection  to  you, 
with 

Yours,  affectionately, 

W.  S.  Smith. 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

Quincy,  April  27, 1813. 


MY  DEAR  DAUGHTER  : 


You  will,  I  know,  share  with  your  father  and 
me,  in  lamenting  the  death  of  our  ancient  friend, 
our  physician,  the  constant  correspondent  and  en- 
dearing companion;  the  benevolent,  learned,  and 
ever  to  be  regretted  Rush.  It  is  indeed  a  heavy 
stroke  ;  an  unexpected  one  to  your  father :  one 
for  which  we  were  unprepared,  having  a  weekly 
correspondence  with  him  for  a  long  time.  On 
Saturday  last  we  sent,  as  usual,  to  the  post-office 
for  letters,  expecting  to  receive  a  very  interesting 
one  from  him.  Instead  of  a  letter  from  him,  the 
post  brought  one  from  a  friend  announcing  his 
death.  On  the  Wednesday  previous  to  his  death, 
from  his  usual  health  he  was  seized  with  a  pain 
in  his  side :  bleeding  and  blistering  were  applied  ; 
he  soon  had  symptoms  of  a  typhus  fever,  which 
upon  the  fifth  day,  put  a  period  to  his  life,  to  the 
unspeakable  grief  of  his  family ;  and  the  whole 
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city  (it  is  said  in  our  letters,)  were  in  tears  as  for 
a  common  father.  He  has  left  lasting  memorials 
of  his  skill  and  industry :  to  the  poor  he  was  in 
his  profession  unbounded  in  his  charity,  kindness, 
and  benevolence  ;  when  the  eye  saw  him  it  bless- 
ed him.  The  loss  to  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
country,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  is  not  easily 
estimated.  Although  arrived  at  seventy,  he  was 
still  vigorous  and  active,  constantly  employing 
his  pen  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

A  friend  of  so  many  years  ripening,  whom  no 
changes  had  warped,  but  constant  and  steady, 
"  unrotten  at  the  core,"  who  had  passed  together 
with  him  through  many  political  conflicts,  in  the 
most  perilous  times,  is  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired';  a 
breach  not  to  be  healed  ;  and  as  such  does  it 
weigh  down  your  father.  Death,  in  taking  Rush, 
has  taken  from  him  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures, 
in  the  constant  correspondence  with  him. 

"  What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkles  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth." 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  world  three  score 
years  and  ten,  may  literally  be  said  to  "be  alone 
on  earth  "  as  it  respects  their  cotemporaries.  How 
few,  how  very  few  of  my  much  loved  early  ac- 
quaintances remain?  and  every  year  diminishes 
the  number. 
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April  28th. 

1  have  just  received  your  letter  of  March  18th. 
I  see  by  your  handwriting  that  you  are  better. 

3p  t£  3v  w  ^nr  .     3v  * 

Knowing  the  prejudice  existing  inNew-England 
against  foreigners,  I  could  have  wished  he  had 
been  a  native.  Mr.  Gallatin  came  to  this  country 
from  the  free  republic  of  Geneva;  although  since 
that  time  her  liberties  have  been  sacrificed  to 
France.  Geneva  was  once  regarded  as  the  centre 
and  asylum  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  the  inhabit- 
ants became  Christians  so  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury. And  here  the  celebrated  John  Calvin,  al- 
though not  a  native^  founded  an  academy  in  which 
the  children  of  all  the  citizens  mightreceive  an  edu- 
cation. Here  he  liberally  promoted  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  the  study  of  elegant  literature  ;  and 
such  was  the  reputation  of  this  seminary,  that  stu- 
dents resorted  here  from  all  quarters  of  the  protest- 
ant  world  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Calvin  and  his 
learned  colleagues,  all  men  of  eminence.  In  no 
city  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  whole  world, 
adds  this  writer,  are  the  people  so  well  informed. 
I  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gallatin  derived  his  origin  in  a  country  where 
both  the  religion  and  the  government  were 
congenial  to  our  own.  He  is  a  naturalized  citizen; 
he  has  risen  by  his  talents  and  industry  to  places 
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of  high  trust  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  I  know 
not  of  any  want  of  honour,  honesty,  or  integrity 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  him  even  by  his  ene- 
mies, in  the  high  and  responsible  station  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  He  is  a  man  of  learning, 
and  well  acquainted  with  all  our  foreign  negotia- 
tions, as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  ;  he 
leaves  a  wife  and  family  and  large  possessions  in 
the  country.  I  wish  to  view  with  a  liberal  and 
candid  temper  of  spirit,  every  measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  administration :  they  have  difficulties 
enough  to  encounter  when  every  allowance  is 
made.  I  hope  the  native  American  may  prove  as 
able,  as  wise,  and  as  candid,  as  true  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  as  the  Genevean  ;  and  I  believe 
your  brother  will  not  take  any  exception  to  his 
associates.  Upon  this  occasion  they  are  all  com- 
missioned as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers 
plenipo,  and  as  such  must  be  presented  to  the  em- 
peror. 

I  wish  I  could  have  conveyed  you  intelligence 
soon  enough  for  you  to  have  written  by  them ; 
we  have  done  so  ;  you  may  still  try  ;  but  I  hope 
they  will  be  away  before  your  letters  will  get 
here  ;  the  sooner  the  better.  I  pray  they  may  be 
successful. 

***** 
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My  love  to  dear  Caroline.  I  shall  write  to 
the  Colonel  when  he  gets  to  Washington  and  has 
reconnoitred  the  ground.  The  post  will  leave 
me  if  I  do  not  hasten  to  subscribe, 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

A.  Adams. 


THE     END. 


Errata.  —  Page  70,  Letter  28,  for  —  To  Miss  Adams,  read,  To  Mrs.  Adams. 
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